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tte  HISTORY  of 

Enterprises  of  the  different  Barbarian 
nations  who  invaded,  and  at  length  overturned 
the  vajl  Roman  empire,  andjixed  them/elves  in  all 
farts  of  Europe,  is  very  intercfting ;  both  as  thefe. 
men  were  our  ancejtors,  in  a  great  degree,  and  as 
they  produced  a  zvonderful  revolution  in  our  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  This  Hi/lory  was  never  fo  well 
digejied  and  brought  into  one  point  of  view,  as 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  ;  we  have  therefore  made  art 
Abridgement  of  what  particularly  relates  to  it, 
from  his  elegant  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

The  outlines  of  the  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  fituatian  of  its  different  divijions,  is  fo 
much  connected  with  the  fubjett,  it  was  thought 
necejfary  to  take  notice  of  them. 
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fills  the  place  of  the  warlike  Lufitanians. 
The  confines  of  Grenada  and  Andalufia  cor- 
refpond  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Baetica. 
The  remainder  contributed  to  form  the  third 
and  moft  confiderable  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ments. 

GAUL. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  whole 
country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater  extent 
than  modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of 
that  monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquifitions 
of  Lorrain  and  Alface,  we  muft  add  the  dut- 
chy  of  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
the  four  electorates  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
territories  of  Liege,  Luxemburgh,  Hai- 

nault, 

Sixteen  were  flationed  on  the  Danube  and  Rhine  : 

2  Lower  Germany, 

3  Upper  Germany, 
i  Rhaetia. 

1  Noricum. 

4  Pannonia. 
3  Maefia. 

2  Dacia. 

The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  committed  to 
eight  legions : 

6  Syria. 

a  Cappadocia.  One 
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nault,  Flanders,  and  Brabant.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines,  Gaul  was  divided 
into  fix  provinces ;  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dau- 
phine,  formed  the  Narbonnefe ;  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  Loire,  Aquitaine;  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  was  ftyled  the  Celtic 
Gaul,  and  fince,  Lyons ;  that  which  lay 
beyond  the  Seine,  and  which  had  anciently 
been  bounded  by  the  Rhine,  Belgic ;  the 
Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  from  Bafil  to 
Leyden,  Upper  and  Lower  Germanies. 

BRITAIN. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province 
in  this  ifland,  comprehended  all  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as 

far 

i  Spain, 
i  ^gypt. 
i  Africa. 
3  Britain. 

The  legion  was  a  body  of  fix  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Romans,  which,  with  its  attendant  aux- 
iliaries, might  amount  to  twelve  thoufand  five  hundred 
men. 

The  City  Cohorts  and  Praetorian  Bands  were  about 
twenty  thoufand,  for  the  defence  of  the  monarch  and 
the  capital. 

The 
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far  as  the  Firths  of  Dunbarton  and  Edin- 
burgh. Before  Britain  loft  her  freedom,  the 
country  was  irregularly  divided  between 
thirty  tribes  of  Barbirians,  the  moft  confi- 
derable  of  whom  were  the  Belgae  in  the 
Weft,  the  Brigantes  in  the  North,  the  Si- 
lures  in  South-Wales,  and  the  Iceni  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  As  far  as  the  refemblance 
of  manners  and  language  may  be  credited, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were  peopled  by 
the  fame  hardy  race  of  favages.  This  pro- 
vince conftituted  the  weftern  divilion  of  the 
European  provinces,  which  extended  from 
the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus, and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
to  the  fources  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube. 

ITALY. 

The  whole  military  force,  including  the  navy,  may 
be  computed  to  amount  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand,  which  is  no  more  than  France,  a  fmgle 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  maintained  at  one 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  legion  confifted  of  ten  cohorts,  and  fifty-five 
companies;  with  a  correfpondent  number  of  centurions 
and  tribunes. 

The  firft  cohort  was  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  con- 
lifting  of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  five,  which 
always  claimed  the  poft  of  honour,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  eagle.  Nine  others  at  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
each,  and  ten  troops  of  horfe  ;  the  firft  troop  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  and  nine  others  at  fixty-fix  each. 
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ITALY. 

Before  the  Roman  conqueft,  the  country 
which  is   now  called  Lombardy,   was   not 
confidered  as  a  part  of  Italy.     A  colony  of 
Gauls,  fettling  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from 
Piedmont  to   Romagna,  carried  their  arms 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Appenines.     The  Li- 
gurians  dwelt  on  the  rocky  coaft,  which  now 
forms  the  republic  of  Genoa.    The  territo- 
ries of  Venice  were  inhabited  by  the  Veneti, 
probably  of  Illyrian  origin.    The  dutchy  of 
Tufcany  and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  was  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  Etrufcans  and  Umbrians. 
The  Tyber  rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  feven  hills 
of  Rome,  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Latins,  and  the  Volfci,  from  that  river  to  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the  theatre  of  her 
infant    victories.       Capua    and    Campania 
poflefTed  the  immediate  territory  of  Naples  ; 
the   reft   of    the    kingdom     contained  the 
Marfi,  Samnites,  Apuiians,  and  Lucanians: 
on  the  fea-coaits  were  flourifhing  colonies 
of  the  Greeks.     We  may  remark,  that  when 
Auguftus  divided  Italy  into  eleven    regions, 
the  little  province  of  Jftria  was  annexed  to 
that  feat  of  Roman  fovereignty. 

VOL.  II.  B  DANUBE. 
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DANUBE  and  ILLYRIAN  Frontier. 

The  European  provinces  were  protected 
by  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
The  latter  rifes  only  at  thirty  miles  diftancc 
from  the  Rhine,  flows  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles,  for  the  moft  part,  to  the  fouth- 
eaft,  collects  the  tribute  of  lixty  navigable 
rivers,  and  is,  at  length,  through  fix  mouths, 
received  into  the  Euxine.  Thefe  provinces 
foon  acquired  the  general  appellation  of  Illy- 
ricum,  and  was  efteemed  the  moft  warlike 
of  the  empire  ;  containing  Rhaetia,  Panno- 
nia,  Noricum,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Maefia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

The  province  of  Rhastia,  which  foon  ex- 
tinguifhed  the  name  of  the  Vindelicians,  ex- 
tended from  the  fummit  of  the  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube;  from  its  fource,  as  far 
as  its  conflux  with  the  Inn.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  flat  country  is  fubject  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria;  the  city  of  Augfburg  is  pro- 
tected by  the  conftitution  of  the  German  em- 
pire ;  the  Grifons  are  fafe  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  the  Tirol  belongs  to  the  houk  of 
Auftria. 

NORICUM. 
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NORICUM  and  PANNONIA. 

The  wide  range  of  this  province  is  extend- 
ed between  the  Inn,  the  Danube  and  the 
Save ;  Auftria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia,  were 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  names  of 
Noricum  and  Pannor.ia.  Under  the  Roman 
government  they  were  frequently  united 
with  each  other,  and  they  ftill  remain  the 
patrimony  of  a  fmgle  family.  They  now  con- 
tain the  refidence  of  the  emperor;  and  if  we 
except  Bohemia,  Moravia,  the  northern 
fkirts  of  Auftria,  and  a  part  of  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Teyfs  and  the  Danube,  all  the 
other  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  are 
comprized  in  this  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

DALMATIA. 

The  name  of  Illyrica  more  properly  be- 
longed to  this  province,  it  being  a  narrow 
tracl:  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
beft  part  of  the  fea-coaft,  ftill  retains  its  an- 
cient appellation,  is  a  province  of  the  Vene- 
tian ftate,  and  the  feat  of  the  little  republic 
of  Ragufa.  The  inland  parts  have  alTumed 
the  Sclavonian  names  of  Croatia  and  Bofnia  ; 
the  former  obeys  an  Auftrian  governor,  the 

latter 
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latter  a  Turkifh  pacha  :  the  whole  are  bar- 
barians, whofe  favage  independence  irregu- 
larly marks  the  doubtful  limits  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  and  Mahometan  power. 

M^ESIA  and  DACIA. 

After  the  Danube  had  received  the  waters 
of  the  Teyfs  and  the  Save,  it  acquired,  at 
leaft,  among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Ifter. 
It  formerly  divided  Maefia  and  Dacia,  the 
latter  of  which,  was  a  conqueft  of  Trajan, 
and  the  only  province  beyond  the  river.  In 
their  prefent  ftate,  Temefwar  and  Tranfyl- 
vania  have  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  on  the  left  of  the  Danube ;  whilft 
the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wala- 
chia  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of  the 
Turk.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Danube> 
Maefia,  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
broken  into  the  barbarian  kingdoms  of 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  is  again  united  in  Tur» 
jdfh  flavery. 

THRACE,  MACEDONIA,  and  GREECE. 

The   appellation  of  Roumelia,  which  is 
ft  ill  beflowed  by  the  Turks  on  the  exten- 
iive  countries  of  Thrace,    Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  preferves  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cient 
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cient  ftate  under  the  Roman  empire.   In  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  the  martial  regions 
of  Thrace,  from  the  mountains  of  Haemus 
and  Rhodope,  to  the  Bofphorus  and  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  had  aflumed  the  name  of  a  Province. 
The  new  city  of  Rome,  founded  by  Conftan- 
tineon  the  banks  of  the  Bofphorus,  has  ever 
fince  remained  the  capital  of  a  great  monar- 
chy.     The  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which 
under  the  reign  of  Alexander,'  gave  laws  to 
Afia,  derived  more  folid  advantages  from  the 
policy  of  the  two  Philips;  and  with  its  depen- 
dencies of  Epirus  and  Theffaly,  extended  from 
the  ^gean  to  the  Ionian  fea.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  fame  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta 
and  Athens.we  canfcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves, 
that  fo  many  immortal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  were  loft  in  a  fingle  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which,  from  the  fuperior  in- 
fluence of  the  Achaean  league,  was  ufually 
denominated  the  province  of  Achaia. 

ASIA    MINOR. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  provinces  of  Afia, 
without  excepting  the  tranfient  conquefts  of 
Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  Turkifh  power.  But,  inftead  of 

following 
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following  the  arbitrary  divifionsof  defpotifm, 
we  will  obferve  the  indelible  characters  of 
nature.  The  name  of  Afia  Minor  is  attribu- 
ted with  fome  propriety  to  the  peninfula, 
which,  confined  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Mediterranean,  advances  from  the  Euphrates 
towards  Europe.  The  moft  extenfive  and 
flourifhing  diftrid:,  weftward  of  mount  Tau- 
rus and  the  river  Halys,  was  dignified  by 
the  Romans  with  the  exclufive  title  of  Afia. 
The  jurifdiction  of  that  province  extended 
over  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia, 
and  Phrygia,  the  maritime  countries  of  the 
Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Carians,  and  the 
Grecian  colonies  of  Ionia,  which  equalled 
in  arts,  though  not  inarms,  the  glory  of 
their  parent.  The  kingdoms  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus  poflefled  the  northern  fide,  the 
province  of  Cilicia  was  terminated  by  the 
mountains  of  Syria  :  the  inland  country,  fe- 
perated  from  the  Roman  Afia  by  the  river 
Halys,  and  from  Armenia,  by  the  Euphrates, 
had  once  formed  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia.  The  northern  fhores  of  the 
Euxine,  beyond  Trebifond  in  Afia,  and  be- 
yond the  Danube  in  Europe,  acknowledged 
the  fovereignty  of  the  emperors,  and  re- 
ceived at  their  hands,  either  tributary  prin- 
ces 
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ccs  or  Roman  garrifons.  Budzak,  Crim 
Tartar/,  Circaffia,and  Mingrelia,  are  the  mo- 
dern appellations  of  thofe  favagc  countries. 

SYRIA,  PHOENICIA,  and  PALESTINE. 

Under  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander,  Syria 
was  the  feat  of  the  Seleucidae,  \vho  reigned 
over  Upper  Alia,  till  the  fuccefsful  revolt  of 
the  Parrhians  confined  their  dominions  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 
When  Syria  became  fubject  to  the  Romans, 
it  formed  the  eaftern  frontier  of  their  em- 
pire ;  nor  did  that  province,  in  its  utmoft 
latitude,  know  any  other  bounds  than  the 
mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the  north,  and 
towards  the  fouth  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Phoenicia  and  Palcftine 
were  fometimes  annexed  to,  and  fometimes 
feperated  from,  the  jurisdiction  of  Syria. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  a  narrow  and  rocky 
coalt ;  the  latter  was  a  territory  fcarcely  fu- 
perior  to  Wales,  either  in  fertility  or  ex- 
tent. A  fandy  defert  alike  dellitute  of  wood 
and  water  Ikirts  along  the  doubtful  confine 
of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs  was 
infeperably  connected  with  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  wherever,  on  fome  fpots  lefs 

barren 
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barren  than  the  reft,  they  ventured  to  form 
any  fettled  habitation,  they  foon  became 
fubjedts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

EGYPT. 

The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  fre- 
quently hefitated  to  -what  portion  of  the 
globe  they  fhould  afcribe  Egypt.  By  its  fitu- 
ation  that  celebrated  kingdom  is  included 
within  the  immenfe  peninfula  of  Africa  ; 
but  it  is  acceflible  only  on  the  fide  of  Alia, 
whofe  revolutions,  in  almoft  every  period 
of  hiftory,  Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A 
Roman  praefect  was  feated  on  the  fplendid 
throne  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  iron  fcep- 
tre  of  the  Mamalukes  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  Turkifh  pacha.  The  Nile  flows  down 
the  country,  above  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  marks,  on  either  fide,  the  extent  of  fer- 
tility by  the  meafure  of  its  inundations. 
Cyrene,  fituate  towards  the  weft,  and  along 
the  fea-coafi,  was  firft  a  Greek  colony,  after- 
wards a  province  of  Egypt,  and  is  now 
loft  in  the  defert  of  Barca. 

AFRICA. 

From  Cyrene  to  the  ocean,  the  coaft  of 

Africa 
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Africa  extends  above  fifteen  hundred  miles; 
yet  fo  clofely  is  it  prefled  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Sahara,  or  fandy  defert, 
that  its  breadth  feldom  exceeds  fourfcore  or 
an  hundred  miles.    The  eaftern  divifion  was 
confidered  by  the  Romans  as   the  more  pe- 
culiar and  proper  province  of  Africa.     Till 
the  arrival  of  the   Phoenician  colonies,  that 
fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Libyans, 
the  moft  favage  of  mankind.    Under  the  im- 
mediate jurifdiclion  of  Carthage,  it  became 
the  centre  of  commerce  and  empire;   but  the 
republic  of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated  into 
the  feeble  and  diforderly  ftates  of  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.      The  military  government   of  Al- 
giers opprefles   the  wide  extent  of  Numi- 
dia,    as  it  was  once  united  under  Maffinifla 
and  Jugurtha  :  but  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
the  limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted  ;  and, 
at  leaft,  two  thirds  of  the  country  acquicfced 
in  the  name  of  Mauritania,  with  the  epithet 
of  Caefarienfis.    The  genuine  Mauritania,  or 
country  of  the  Moors,  which,  from  the  anci- 
ent city  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Tingitana,  is 
reprefented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez. 
Sallee,  on  the  ocean,  fo  infamous  at  prefent 
for  its   piratical  depredations,    was  noticed 
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by  the  Romans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their 
power,  and  almoft  of  their  geography.  A 
city  of  their  founding  may  ftill  be  difcovered 
near  Mequinez,  the  refidence  of  the  barbari- 
an whom  we  condefcend  to  ftyle  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that 
his  more  fouthern  dominions,  Morocco  itfelf, 
and  Segelmefla,  were  ever  comprehended 
within  the  Roman  empire.  The  weftern 
parts  of  Africa  were  interfered  by  the 
branches  of  mount  Atlas,  a  name  fo  idly  ce- 
lebrated by  the  fancy  of  poets  ;  but  which  is 
now  diffufed  over  the  immenfe  ocean  that 
rolls  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  con- 
tinent. 

The  MEDITERRANEAN,  with  its  I/lands. 

Having,  now  finifhed  the  circuit  of  the 
Roman  empire,  we  may  obferve,  that  Afri- 
ca is  divided  from  Spain  by  a  narrow  ftrait 
of  about  twelve  miles,through  which  the  At- 
lantic flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
columns  of  Hercules,  fo  famous  among  the 
ancients,  were  two  mountains  which  feem  to 
have  been  torn  afunder  by  fome  convulfion 
of  the  elements  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  European 
mountain,  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  is  now 
feated :  the  mountain  in  Africa  is  called 

Ape's 
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Ape's  hill.  The  whole  extent  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  its  coafts,  and  its  iflands,  were 
comprifed  within  the  Roman  dominion.  Of 
the  larger  iflands,  the  two  Baleares,  which 
derive  their  names  of  Majorca  and  Minorca 
from  their  refpeclive  fize;  Corficaand  Sicily, 
are  of  the  greateft  confequence.  Crete,  or 
Candia,  with  Cyprus,  and  moft  of  the 
fmaller  iflands  of  Greece  and  Afia,  have 
been  fubdued  by  the  Turkifh  arms;  whilft 
the  little  rock  of  Malta  defies  their  power, 
and  has  emerged,  under  the  government 
of  its  military  order,  into  fame  and  opu- 
lence. 

General  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

This  long  enumeration  of  provinces, 
whofe  broken  fragments  have  formed  fo 
many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  almoft  in- 
duce us  to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance 
of  the  ancients.  Dazzled  with  the  exten- 
live  fvvay,  the  irrefiftible  firength,  and  the 
real  or  affedted  moderation  of  the  empe- 
rors, they  permitted  themfelves  to  defpifc, 
and  fometimes  to  forget,  the  out-lying 
countries,  which  had  been  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  barbarous  independence  ;  and 

they 
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they  gradually  ufurped  the  licence  of  con- 
founding the  Roman    monarchy    with  the 
globe  of  the  earth.     'But  the  temper,  as  well 
as   knowledge,    of  a  modern  hifiorian,    re- 
quire a  more  fober  and  accurate   language. 
He  may  imprefs  a  jufter  image  of  the  great- 
nefs  of  Rome,  by  obferving  that  the  empire 
was  above  two  thoufand  miles  in  breadth, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  north- 
ern  limits   of  Dacia,  to  mount  Atlas,  and 
the  tropic  of  Cancer;  that  it  extended,  in 
length,  more  than  three  thoufand  miles  from 
the  Weftern  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates  ;    that 
It  was  fituated  in  the  fined  part  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zone,  between  the  twenty-fourth  and 
fifty-fixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude;  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  to  contain  above  lixteen 
hundred  thoufand  fquare  miles,  forthemoft 
part  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land. 
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ON  the  faith  of  ancient  fongs,  the  un- 
certain, but  the  only,  memorials  of  bar- 
barians, the  firft  origin  of  the  Goths,  is  de- 
duced from  the  vait  ifland,  or  peninfula,  of 
Scandinavia.  Many  veftiges,  which  cannot  be 
alcribed  to  the  arts  of  popular  vanity,  atteft 
the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Goths  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Baltic.  From  the  time 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  fouthern 
part  of  Sweden,  feems  to  have  continued 
in  the  pofleflTon  of  the  lefs  enterprizing 
remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  territory 
is  at  prefent  divided  into  eaft  and  weft 
Gothland.  During  the  middle  ages  (from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  century)  whilft  Chrifti- 

anity 
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anity  was  advancing  with  a  flow  progrefs  into 
the  north,  the  Goths  and  the  Swedes  compo- 
fed  two  diftinft  and  fometimes  hoftile  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  monarchy.  The  latter  of 
thefe  two  names  has  prevailed  without 
extinguiming  the  former.  The  Swedes, 
who  might  well  be  fatisfied  with  their  own 
fame  in  arms,  have,  in  every  age,  claimed 
the  kindred  glory  of  the  Goths.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  difcontent  againft  the  court  of 
Rome,  Charles  the  Twelfth  infmuated,  that 
his  victorious  troops  were  not  degenera- 
ted from  their  brave  anceftors,  who  had 
already  fubdued  the  miltrefs  of  the  world. 

Religion  of  the  GOTHS. 

Till  the  eleventh  century,  a  celebrated  temple 
fubfifted  at  Upfal,  the  moft  confiJerable 
town  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths.  It  was  en- 
riched with  the  gold  which  the  Scandinavi- 
ans had  acquired  in  their  piratical  adventures, 
and  fanclified  by  the  uncouth  reprefentations 
of  the  three  principal  deities,  the  god  of  war, 
the  goddefs  of  generation,  and  the  god  of 
thunder.  In  the  general  feftival,  that  was  ce- 
lebrated every  ninth  year,  nine  animals  of 
every  fpecies  (without  excepting  the  human) 
were  facrificed,  and  their  bleeding  bodies 

fufpended 
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fufpended  in  the  facred  grove  adjacent  to  the 
temple.  The  only  traces  that  now  fubfift 
of  this  barbaric  fuperftition,  are  contained  in 
the  Edda,  afyftemof  mythology,  compofed 
in  Iceland  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
ftudied  by  the  learned  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, as  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  their 
ancient  traditions 

In/litutions  and  Death  of  ODIN. 

Notwithstanding  the  myfterious  obfcurity 
of  the  Edda,  we  can  eafily  diftinguifh  two 
perfons  confounded  under  the  name  of  Odin ; 
the  god  of  war,  and  the  great  legiflator  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  north, 
inftituted  a  religion  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  to  the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on.  ei- 
ther lide  of  the  Baltic  were  fubdued  by  the 
invincible  valour  of  Odin,  by  his  perfuafive 
eloquence,  and  by  the  fame  which  he  acquired> 
ofa  moft  fldlful  magician.  The  faith  that  he  had 
propagated,  during  a  long  and  profperous  life, 
he  confirmed  by  a  voluntary  death.  Apprehen- 
fiveofthe  ignominious  approach  of  difeafe 
and  infirmity  he  refolved  to  expire  as  became 
a  warrior.  In  a  folemn  aflembly  of  the  Swedes 
and  Goths,  he  wounded  himfelf  in  nine  mortal 
places,  haftening  away  (as  he  afTerted  with 

his 
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his  dying  vo:ce)    to   prepare    the  feaft   of 
heroes  in  the  palace  of  the  god  of  war. 

Agreeable  but  uncertain  Hypothefis  concern- 
ing ODIN. 

The  native  and  proper  habitation  of 
Odin  is  diftinguimed  by  the  appellation  of 
As-gard.  The  happy  refemblance  of  that 
name  with  As-burg,  or  As-of,  words  of  a 
fimilar  fignification,  has  given  rife  to  an 
hiftorical  fyltem  of  fo  pleafing  a  contexture, 
that  we  could  almoll  wifli  to  perfuade 
ourfelves  of  its  truth.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  barbarians 
•which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Maeotis,  till  the  fall  of  Mithridates  and 
the  arms  of  Pompey  menaced  the  north 
with  fervitude.  That  Odin,  yielding  with 
indignant  fury  to  a  power  which  he  was 
unable  to  reiift,  conducted  his  tribe  from 

According  to  the  obvious  fenfe  of  the  Edda.  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  moft  fkilful  critics,  As-gard,  in- 
ilead  of  denoting  a  real  city  of  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia,  is  the 
fictitious  appellation  of  the  myftic  abode  of  the  gods, 
the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia  ;  from  whence  the  pro- 
phet was  fuppofed  to  defcend,  when  he  announced  his 
new  religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  were  already 
feated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Sweden. 

the 
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the  frontiers  of  the  Afiatic  Sarmatia  into 
Sweden,  with  the  great  defign  of  forming, 
in  that  inacceflible  retreat  of  freedom,  a  re- 
ligion and  a  people,  which,  in  fome  remote 
age,  might  be  fubfervient  to  his  immortal 
revenge  ;  and  when  his  invincible  Goths,  ar- 
med with  martial  fanaticifm,  mould  iflue  in 
fwarms  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar 
circle  to  chaftife  the  oppreflbrs  of  mankind. 

Emigration  of  the  GOTHS  from  SCANDINAVIA 
into  PRUSSIA. 

If  fo  many  fucceffive  generations  of  Goths 
were  capable  of  preferving  a  faint  tradition 
only  of  their  Scandinavian  origin,  we  muft 
not  expecl,  from  fuch  unlettered  barbarians, 
any  diftincl:  account  ot  the  time  and  circum- 
ftances  of  their  emigration.  To  crofs  the  Bal- 
tic was  an  eafy  and  natural  attempt.  The  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  were  matters  of  a  fufTi- 
cient  number  of  large  veffels,  with  oars,  and 
the  diftance  is  little  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  Carlfcroon  to  the  ncarcft  ports  of 
Pomerania  and  Pruflia.  Here,  at  length,  we 
land  on  firm  and  hiftoric  ground.  At  lead 
as  early  as  the  Chriltian  era,  and  as  late  as  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths  were  efta- 
blifhed  towards  the  north  of  the  Viftula,  and 
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in  that  fertile  province,  where  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Koningfberg, 
and  Dantzick,  were  long  afterwards  founded. 

VANDALS. 

Weftward  of  the  Goths,  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  Vandals  were  fpread  along  the  banks 
of  the  Oder,  and  the  fea-coafts  of  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburgh.  A  ftriking  refemblance 
of  manners,  complexion,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage, feemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals 
and  the  Goths  were  one  great  people.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  been  fubdivided  into 
Oflrogoths,  Vifigoths,  and  Gepidae.  The 
diftindtion  among  the  Vandals  was  more 
ftrongly  marked  by  the  independent  names 
of  Heruli,  Burgundians,  Lombards,  and  a 
variety  of  other  petty  flates,  many  of  which, 
in  a  future  age,  expanded  themfelves  into 

powerful  monarchies. 

From 

The  Oftro  and  Vifi,  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Goths 
obtained  thofe  denominations  from  their  original  feats  in 
Scandinavia.  In  all  their  future  marches  and  fettle- 
ments  they  preferved,  with  their  names,  the  fame  rela- 
tive fituation.  When  they  firft  departed  from  Sweden, 
the  infant  colony  was  contained  in  three  veflels.  The 
third  being  a  heavy  failor  lagged  behind,  and  the  crew, 
which  afterwards  fwelled  into  a  nation,  received  from 
that  circumftance  the  appellation  of  Gepidse  or  Loi- 
terers. 
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From  PRUSSIA  to  the  UKRAINE. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  Goths 
were  ftill  feated  in  Prufiia.  About  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman  province  of 
Pacia  had  experienced  their  proximity  by 
frequent  and  deftructive  inroads.  In  this 
interval  therefore  of  about  feventy  years,  we 
rnuft  place  the  fecond  migration  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine;  but  the  caufe 
that  produced  it  lies  concealed  among  the 
various  motives  which  actuate  the  conduct 
of  unfettled  barbarians.  Either  a  peftilence 
or  a  famine,  a  victory,  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle 
of  the  Gods,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring 
leader,  were  fufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic 
arms  on  the  milder  climates  of  the  fouth. 
Befides  the  influence  of  a  martial  religion, 
the  itrength  and  fpiritofthe  Goths,  were 
equal  to  the  molt  dangerous  adventures. 
The  ufe  of  round  bucklers  and  fhort  fwords 
rendered  them  formidable  in  a  clofe  engage- 
ment; the  manly  obedience  which  they  yield- 
ed to  hereditary  kings,  gave  uncommon 
union  and  ftability  to  their  councils;  and  the 
renowned  Amala,  the  hero  of  that  age,  and 
the  tenth  anceftorof  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy, 
enforced,  by  the  afcendant  of  perfonal  merit, 

the 
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the  prerogative  of  his  birth,  which  he  deri- 
ved from  the  Anfes,  or  demi  gods  of  the  Go- 
thic nation. 

Increafe  of  the  GOTHS  in  their  March. 

The  fame  of  a  great  enterprife  excited  the 
braved  warriors  of  all  the  Vandalic  ftates  of 
Germany,  many  of  whom  are  feen  a  few 
years  afterwards  combating  under  the  com- 
mon ftandard  of  the  Goths.  The  firft  mo- 
tions of  the  emigrants  carried  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Prypec,  a  river  univerfally  con- 
ceived by  the  ancients  to  be  the  fouthern 
branch  of  the  Boryfthenes.  The  windings  of 
that  great  ftream  through  the  plains  of  Po- 
land and  RufTia,  gave  a  direction  to  their 
line  of  march,  and  a  conftant  fupply  of 
frcfh  water  and  pafturage  to  their  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle.  The  Bafternae  and  Vene- 
di  were  the  firft  who  prefented  themfelves  ; 
and  the  flower  of  their  youth,  either  from 
choice  or  compulfion,  increafed  the  Gothic 
army.  The  Baftcrnae  dwelt  on  the  northern 
fide  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  ;  the  im- 
inenfe  tract  of  land  that  fcparated  them  from 
the  favages  of  Finland,  was  poflefTed,  or 
rather  wafted,  by  the  Venedi :  we  have  fome 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  firft  of  thefe  na- 
tions, 
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tions,  which  diftinguifhed  itfelf  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian war,  and  was  afterwards  divided 
into  -  the  formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini, 
the  Borani,  the  Carpi,  &c.  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  Germans.  With  better  au- 
thority, a  S-drmatian  extraction  may  be  af- 
iigned  to  the  Venedi,  who  rendered  them- 
felves  fo  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  But  the 
confulion  of  blood  and  manners  on  that 
doubtful  frontier  often  perplexed  the  molt 
accurate  obfervers. 

Diftinttion  of  GERMANS,   and  SARMATIANS. 

As  the  Goths  advanced  nearer  the  Eux- 
ine  fea,  they  encountered  a  purer  race  of  Sar- 
matians,  the  Jazyges,  the  Ahmi,  and  the 
Roxolani;  and  they  were  probably  the  firft: 
Germans  \\ho  faw  the  mouths  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  the  Tanais.  If  we  inquire  into 
the  character i ft ic  marks  of  the  people  of 
Germany  and  of  Sarmatia,  we  (hall  difco- 
ver  that  thofe  two  great  portions  of  human 
kind  were  principally  diftinguifhed  by  fix. 
ed  huts  or  moveable  tents,  by  a  clofe  drefs, 
or  flowing  garments,  by  the  marriage  of  one 
or  feveral  wives,  by  a  military  force,  conlift- 
ing,  for  the  mort  part,  either  of  infantry  or  ca- 
valry ;  and  above  all  by  the  ufe  of  the  Teu- 
tonic 
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tonic,  or  the  Sclavonian  language ;  the  laft 
of  which  has  been  diffufed  by  conqueft, 
from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Japan. 

Defcription  of  the  UKRAINE. 

The  Ukraine  is  of  confiderable  extent 
and  uncommon  fertility,  interfered  with 
navigable  rivers,  which,  from  either  fide, 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Boryfthenes ; 
interfperfed  with  large  and  lofty  forefts  of 
oak.  The  plenty  of  game  and  fifh,  the 
innumerable  bee-hives,  depofited  in  the  hol- 
lows of  old  trees,  and  in  the  cavities  of  rocks, 
forming  in  that  rude  age,  a  valuable  branch 
of  commerce,  the  fize  of  the  cattle,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  the  aptnefs  of  the  foil  for 
every  fpecies  of  grain,  and  the  luxuriancy 
of  the  vegetation,  all  difplayed  the  liberality 
of  Nature,  and  tempted  the  induftry  of  man. 
But  the  Goths  withftood  all  thefe  tempta- 
tions, and  ftill  adhered  to  a  life  of  idlenefs, 
of  poverty,  and  rapine. 

The  GOTHS  invade  the  Roman  Provinces. 

The  Scythian  hords,  which,  toward  theeafr, 
bordered  on  the  new  fettlements  of  the 
Goths,  prefented  nothing  to  their  arms, 

except 
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except  the  doubtful  chance  of  an  unprofita- 
ble viclory.  But  the  profpedt  of  the  Ro- 
man territories,  and  the  fields  of  Dacia  co- 
vered with  rich  harvefts,  were  alluring.  The 
new  and  unfettled  province  of  Dacia,  the 
conqueft  of  Trajan,  maintained  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  from  ideal  dignity,  rather  than  ufe, 
was  neither  ftrong  enough  to  refill,  nor 
rich  enough  to  fatiate  the  rapacioufnefs  of 
the  barbarians.  The  remote  banks  of  the 
Neifter  being  confidered  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  fortifications  of  the  lower 
Danube  were  more  carelefsly  guarded,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Maefia  lived  in  fuppinefs, 
fondly  believing  themfelves  at  an  inacceffible 
diftance  from  any  barbarian  invaders.  The  ir- 
ruption of  the  Goths,  under  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip, fatally  convinced  them  of  their  miftake. 
The  king,  or  leader  of  that  fierce  nation,  tra- 
verfed  with  contempt  the  province  of  Dacia, 
and  pafTed  both  the  Neifter  and  the  Danube 
without  any  oppofition  capable  of  retarding 
his  progrefs.  The  relaxed  difcipline  of 
the  Roman  troops  betrayed  the  moft  impor- 
tant ports,  and  the  fear  of  punifhment  indu- 
ced great  numbers  of  them  to  inliil  under 
the  Gothic  ftandard.  The  various  multi- 
tudes of  barbarians  appeared,  at  length,  un- 
der 
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der  the  walls  of  Marcianopolis,  a  city  built 
by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his  lifter,  and  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  fecond  Maefia. 
The  inhabitants  confented  to  ranfom  their 
lives  and  properties,  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  fum  of  money,  and  the  invaders  re- 
treated back  into  their  deferts,  animated, 
rather  than  fatisfied,  with  the  firft  fuccefs  of 
their  arms  againft  an  opulent  but  feeble  coun- 
try. Intelligence  was  foon  tranfmitted  to 
the  emperor  Decius,  that  Cniva,  king  of 
the  Goths,  had  pafled  the  Danube  a  fecond 
time,  with  more  confiderable  forces ;  that 
his  numerous  detachments  fcattered  deva- 
ftation  over  the  province  of  Maefia,  whilft 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  confifting  of 
feventy  thoufand  Germans  and  Sarmatians, 
a  force  equal  to  the  moft  daring  achieve- 
ments, required  the  prefence  of  the  Roman 
monarch,  and  the  exertion  of  his  military 
power. 

GOTHIC  WAR.  A.  D.  250. 

Decius  found  the  Goths  engaged  before 
Nicopolis,  now  called  Nicop,  on  the  Ja- 
trus,  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  Tra- 
jan's victories.  On  his  approach  they  raifcd 
the  fiege,  but  with  a  defign  only  of  march- 
ing 
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ing  away  to  a  conqueft  of  greater  importance, 
the  fiege  of  Philippopolis,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
founded  by  the  father  of  Alexander,  near  the 
foot  of  mount  Haemus.  The  emperor  De- 
cius  followed  them  through  a  difficult  coun- 
try, and  by  forced  marches;  but  when  he  im- 
agined himfelf  at  a  confiderablediftance  from 
the  rear  of  the  Goths,  Cniva  turned  with  a 
rapid  fury  on  his  purfuers.  The  camp  of  the 
Romans  was  furprized  and  pillaged,  and,  for 
the  firft  time,  their  emperor  fled  in  diforder 
before  a  troop  of  half-armed  barbarians. 
Philippopolis  was  taken  by  ftorm  ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  an  hundred  thoufand  perfons  were 
maflacred  in  the  fack  of  that  great  city. 
Many  prifoners  became  an  acceflion  to  the 
fpoil ;  among  whom  Prifcus,  a  brother  of  the 
late  emperor  Philip,  blufhed  not  to  affume 
the  purple  under  the  protection  of  the  barba- 
rous enemies  of  Romel 

Decius  intercepted  feveral  parties  of  the 
Carpi,  and  other  Germans,  whowere  haftening 
to  mare  the  victory  of  their  countrymen,  and 
by  a  full  exertion  of  his  valour  and  judicious 
conduct,  by  the  next  year,  the  Goths  were 
on  every  fide  purfued  and  furrounded  by  the 
Romans,  and  they  would  gladly  have  purcha- 

VOL.  II.  E  fed 
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fed  an  undifturbed  retreat,  by  the  furrender 
of  their  booty  and  prifoners.  But  the  empe- 
ror, confident  of  fuccefs,  refolved,  by  chaf- 
tifement,  to  ftrike  a  falutary  terror  into  the 
barbarians.  The  conflict  was  terrible  ;  and 
the  fuccefs  would  have  been  equal  to  the  em- 
peror's merit,  if  he  could  have  been  content 
with  the  defeat  of  the  two  firft  lines  of  the 
Goths  ;  but  the  attack  of  the  third,  which 
\vasprotedted  by  a  morafs  in  its  front,  was  at- 
tended with  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  em- 
peror. Early  in  the  action,  his  fon,  a  youth 
of  the  faired  hopes,  and  already  aflbciated 
to  the  honour  of  the  purple,  was  flam  by  an 
arrow,  in  the  fight  of  his  afflicted  father. 
This  fatal  blow  humbled  for  a  little  time  the 
infolence  of  the  legions. 

As  this  was  the  firft  action  of  great  note,  in 
which  the  barbarians  had  a  determined  fupe- 
riority,  the  relation  has  been  attended  with 
more  circumstances,  than  the  nature  of 
this  contracted  fcheme  will  always  allow. 

A.  D.  251. 

The  Goths  were  allowed  by  the  emperor 
Gallus  to  retreat  with  their  booty,    many 
prifoners,  and  a  ftipulation  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment 
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merit  of  a  large  fum  of  gold,  on  a  promife  of 
never  infe lling  the  Roman  territories  by  fuch 
excurfions. 

Origin  and  confederacy  of  the  FRANKS. 

As  the  pofterity  of  the  Franks  compofe  one 
of  the  greateft  and  moft  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe,  great  ingenuity  has  been  exhaufted 
in  the  difcovery  of  their  unlettered  anceftors. 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  Pannonia,  that  Gaul, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  gave 
birth  to  that  celebrated  colony  of  warriors. 
At  length  the  moft  rational  critics  have  ac- 
quiefced  in  a  fentiment  whofe  fimphcity  per- 
fuades  us  of  its  truch. 

They  fuppofe,  that  about  the  year  240,  a 
new  confederacy  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  Franks,  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  Wefer.  The  prefent 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  the  Landgraviate  of 
Hefle,  and  thedurchies  of  Brunfwic  and  Lu- 
nenberg,  were  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Chauci, 
inaccefliblein  their  morafTes;  of  the  Cherufci, 
proud  of  the  fame  of  Arminius ;  of  the  Catti, 
and  feveral  other  tribes  of  inferior  power. 
The  love  of  liberty  was  the  darling  paflion  of 
the  Germans  j  they  deferved,  they  aflumed, 

they 
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they  maintained  the  honourable  epithet  of 
Pranks  and  Freemen.  The  Romans  had  of- 
ten experienced  their  daring  valour.  The 
Rhine,  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  Safe- 
guard of  the  provinces,  was  an  imper- 
fect barrier  to  the  daring  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize  of  the  Franks.  From  the  river  to  the 
Pyrenees  was  a  rapid  conqueft :  they  crofled 
the  mountains,  and  Spain  was  for  twelve 
years,  the  greateft  part  of  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienus,  the  theatre  of  unequal  and  deftruc- 
tive  hoftilities.  When  this  country  was  ex- 
haufted,  they  feized  on  fome  veffels  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,  and  paffed  over  into  Africa, 
and  filled  the  diftant  province  of  Maurita- 
nia with  aftonifhment.  . 

The  SUEVI. 

In  the  upper  part  oi  Saxony  beyond  the 
Elbe,  which  is  at  prefent  called  the  Mar- 
quifate  of  Luface,  there  exifted,  in  ancient 
times,  a  facred  wood,  the  awful  feat  of  the 
fuperftition  of  the  Suevi.  Their  wide  ex- 
tended name  filled  the  interior  countries  of 
Germany,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  thofe 
of  the  Danube.  They  were  diftinguifhed  from 
the  other  Germans  by  the  peculiar  mode  of 
drefling  their  long  hair,  which  they  gathered 
About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

in 
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in  a  rude  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
Jealous,  as  the  Germans  were,  of  military 
fame,  they  all  confefled  their  fuperior  va- 
lour. 

ALEMANNI. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
an  innumerable  fwarm  of  the  Suevi  ap- 
peared on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
in  queft  of  food,  plunder,  or  glory.  This  army 
of  volunteers,  compofed  of  many  different 
tribes,  aflumed  the  name  of  Alemanni,  or 
All-men  j  to  denote  at  once  their  various 
lineage,  and  their  common  bravery.  The 
Alemanni  fought  chiefly  on  horfeback  ;  ac- 
companied by  the  moft  active  of  their  youth, 
who  acted  as  light  infantry,  and  by  frequent 
exercife  were  enabled  to  keep  up  with  them 
in  the  longeft  march,  the  moft  rapid  charge, 
or  the  moft  precipitate  retreat.  They  increa- 
fed  the  diforder  that  attended  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Decius,  by  making  inroads  into 
Gaul,  and  at  length  penetrated  acrofs  the 
Danube,  and  through  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in- 
to the  plains  of  Lombardy,  advanced  as  far 
as  Ravenna,  and  difplayed  their  victorious 
banners  almoft  within  fight  of  Rome.  The 

emperor 
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emperor  Valerian  was  at  that  time  engaged 
In  the  cad,  and  Gallienus  on  the  Rhine. 
The  Senators  at  the  head  of  the  Praetorian 
guards,  and  iiich  an  army  as  they  could 
immediately  get  together,  occafioned  them 
to  retreat,  laden  with  fpoil.  In  another 
invafion  of  them,  it  is  faid  that  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  were  defeated  near  Milan, 
by  Gallienus,  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thou- 
fand Romans.  Gallienus  efpoufed  Pi  pa 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  Marcomannii 
a  Suevic  tribe,  and  to  the  father  he  granted 
an  ample  fettlement  in  the  country  of  Pan- 
nonia.  The  haughty  prejudice  of  Rome  re- 
fufed  the  name  of  marriage  to  this  alli- 
ance. 

Cont[ueft  of  the  BOSPHORUS  ly  the  GOTHS. 

The  Goths,  in  their  new  fettlement  of  the 
Ukraine,  foon  became  matters  of  the  nor- 
thern coaft  of  the  Euxine.  The  banks  of  the 
Boryfthenes  are  only  fixty  miles  diftant  froin 
the  peninfula  of  Crim  Tartary,  known  to 
the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Cherfonefus 
Taurica.  From  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the 
kings  of  Bofphorus  were  the  humble,  and 
ufeful  allies  of  the  empire.  The  lineal  fuc- 
Ceflion  of  kings  was  interrupted  by  domeftic 

factions 
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factions ;  and  fome  obfcure  ufurper  feizing  on 
the  vacant  throne,  admitted  the  Goths  into 
the  heart  of  the  Bofphorus.  The  Goths  here 
obtained  the  command  of  a  naval  force,  fuf- 
ficient  to  tranfport  their  armies  to  the  coaft 
of  Afia.  This  fleet  leaving  the  coaft  of  Cir- 
caflia  on  the  left,  firil  appeared  before  Pity- 
us,  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  Roman  empire. 
As  long  as  that  poft  was  entrufted  to  Succef- 
fianus,  they  could  make  no  impreflion  ;  but 
he  being  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more  ho- 
nourable, though  lefs  important  ftation, 
they  renewed  the  attack  on  Pityus,  and  car- 
ried it ;  obliterating  the  memory  of  their  for- 
mer difgrace.  Circling  round  the  eaftcrn 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  fea,  the  navigation 
to  Trebifond,  is  about  three  hundred  miles. 
The  numerous  garrifon  of  that  double  walled 
city,  though  reinforced  with  ten  thoufand 
men,  was  fo  difTolved  in  riot  and  luxury, 
that  the  Goths  by  railing  a  pile  of  fafcines, 
entered  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
the  affrighted  foldiers,  went  out  at  the  op- 
pofite  gates  of  the  town,  leaving  the  moft 
holy  temples,  and  the  defencelefs  inhabi- 
tants, to  a  common  deftruction.  The  Goths 
returned  to  their  kingdom  of  the  Bofpho- 
rus, 
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rus,  with  a  fleet  found  in  the  port,  which 
they  loaded  with  the  fpoil. 

Second  Expedition  of  the  GOTHS. 

A  fecond  expedition  was  undertaken 
with  a  greater  force  of  fhips  and  men  ;  con- 
dueled  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine. 
At  Chalcedon  they  fell  in  with  the  Roman 
garrifon,  more  numerous  than  themfclves, 
who  deferted  that  important  poft,  plentiful- 
ly ftored  with  arms  and  money.  Then  gui- 
ded by  a  perfidious  fugitive,  they  proceded  to 
Nicomedia,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bithynia,  which  together  with  Nice,  Prufa, 
Apasmaea,  and  Cius,  all  great  cities,  were, 
in  a  few  weeks,  a  like  prey  to  their  rage. 
They  failed  in  their  defigns  upon  Cyzicus, 
and  retreated  to  the  maritime  city  ofHera- 
clea,  with  an  immenfe  booty. 

Third  Expedition  of  the  GOTHS. 

The  third  fleet  of  the  Goths,  confiding  of 
five  hundred  fail  of  mips,  fleered  its  deftruc- 
tivecourfe  from  the  Cimmerian  to  the  1  hra- 
cian  Bofphorus,  into  the  lake  of  Propontis. 

Cyzicus  had  formerly  withftood  Mithridates,  who 
had  400  gallies,  and  150,000  foot  and  a  numerous 
cavalry. 

Their 
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Their  landing  on  the  little  ifland  of  Cyzicus, 
was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  that  ancient 
and  noble  city.  At  length  they  anchored  in 
the  port  of  Piraeus,  within  five  miles  of 
Athens.  Cleodamus,  the  emperor's  engineer, 
was  unable  to  refift  their  power.  A  general 
conflagration  blazed  out  at  the  fame  time  in. 
every  diftrid:  of  Greece.  Thebes,  Argos, 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  Ihared  an  equal  fate. 
The  rage  of  war  fpread  from  the  eaftern  point 
of  Sunium  to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Epirus. 
They  advanced  within  fight  of  Italy.  Nau- 
bolatus,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  accepted  an 
honourable  capitulation,  was  inverted  with 
the  ornaments  of  confular  dignity,  and  en- 
tered with  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen 
into  the  fervice  of  Rome.  Great  numbers 
broke  into  Maefia  with  a  defign  of  forcing  a 
way  over  the  Danube  to  the  Ukraine.  The 
difcord  of  the  Roman  generals  prevented 
their  inevitable  deltrudtion.  A  fmall  num- 
ber returned  on  board  the  veflels  through  the 
Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus,  and  ravaging  the 
ihores  of  Troy,  landed  at  Anchialus  in 
Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hsemus ;  and, 
after  all  their  toils,  indulged  themfelves  in 
thofe  pleafant  and  falutary  hot  baths.  The 
famous  and  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at 
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Ephefus,  was  finally  deftroyed  in  this  third 
naval  expedition. 

About  this  time  Armenia  was  conque- 
red by  the  Tertians  under  Sapor,  and  the 
Emperor  Valerian  made  prifoner.  Sapor 
over-run  Syria,  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  He 
was  at  length  obliged  to  pafs  the  Euphrates 
by  Odenathus,  a  noble  and  opulent  fenator  of 
Palmyra :  and  thus  the  majefty  of  Rome,  op- 
prefled  by  a  Perfian,  was  protected  by  a 
Syrian,  or  Arab  of  Palmyra ;  on  whom  Gallie- 
nus  and  the  fenate  conferred  the  title  of 
Auguftus. 

A  long  and  general  famine  was  the  inevi- 
table confequence  of  thefe  rapines  and  op- 
preflions  j  and  a  furious  plague  ravaged  every 
province,  every  city,  and  almoft  every 
family  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  year 
250,  till  the  year  265.  And  many  towns 
which  had  efcaped  the  hands  of  the  barba- 
rians, were  intirely  depopulated ;  and  there  is 
good  reafon  to  believe  that  war,  peftilence 
and  famine,  had  confumed  in  a  few  years, 
the  moiety  of  the  human  fpecies. 

GOTHIC  Expedition.  A  .D.  269. 
The  Goths  prepared  a  greater  armament 
than  had  ever  yet  ififued  from  the  Euxine 

fea; 
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fea ;  confifting  of  two  thoufand,  fome  fay 
fix:  thoufand  veflels,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  barbarians.  They  made  de- 
fccnts  on  feveral  places  in  Europe  and  Alia. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  went  to  Crete  and  Cyprus ; 
the  main  body  anchored  near  the  foot  ot 
mount  Athos,  and  afTaulted  the  city  of  Thef- 
falonica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  the  Mace- 
donian provinces.  Ihe  rapid  approach  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  difconcerted  their  mea- 
fures  ;  they  relinquiftied  the  fiege,  left 
their  navy,  and  traverfed  the  hills  of  Mace- 
donia, prcfling  forward  to  engage  the  laft 
defence  of  Italy.  They  were  totally  over- 
thrown near  NaifTus,  a  city  of  Dardania.  A 
felect  body  of  their  youth  was  received  among 
the  Imperial  troops ;  the  remainder  was 
fold  into  fervitude  ;  and  fo  confiderable  was 
the  number  of  the  female  captives,  that 

Hungary  has  been  fucceflively  occupied  by  three 
Scythian  colonies. 

1.  The  Huns  of  Attila. 

2.  The  Abares  in  the  fixth  century. 

3.  TheTuiksor  Magiars,  A.  D.  889,   the  imme- 
diate and  genuine  anceftors  of  the  modern  Hungarians* 
whofe  connexion  with  the  two  former  is  extremely 
faint  and  remote. 

every 
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every  foldier  had  two  or  three  to  his  mare. 
By  the  latter  one  mould  conceive,  that  a 
fettlement  had  been  originally  intended,  A 
considerable  body  were  driven  into  the 
moft  inaccefllble  parts  of  mount  Haemus. 

Qn  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  remaining 
body  of  Gothic  and  Vandalic  tribes  aban* 
doned  the  fettlements  of  the  Ukraine.  They 
•were  encountered  by  the  emperor  Aurelian  ; 
t|ie  doubtful  and  bloody  conflict  ended  with 
the  night.  Exhaufted  by  many  calamities 
during  a  twenty  years  war,  the  barbarians 
folicited  a  treaty,  which  was  confented  to 
by  the  emperor,  on  condition  that  they 
fhould  furnifh  the  armies  of  Rome,  with  an 
auxiliary  body  of  two  thoufand  cavalry. 
They  ftipulated  for  a  fafe  retreat,  and  a  re- 
gular market  as  far  as  the  Danube,  provided 
at  the  emperor's  care,  but  at  their  expence. 
The  province  of  Dacia  was  relinquimed  to 
them,  and  was  foon  after  the  firmeft  barrier 
of  the  empire. 

ALEMANNI. 

The  Alemanni  confiding  of  forty  thoufand 
horfe    and  eighty  thoufand   foot,   fell  up- 
on 
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on  the  Rhactian  border,  and  foon  traced  a  line 
of  devaluation  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po. 
They  were  attacked  byAurelian,  and  obliged 
to  fu*  for  pence.  He  received  theii  ambafla- 
dors,  but  refufed  their  demands.  The  empe- 
ror being  called  into  Pannonia,  they  traverfed 
the  Roman  camp  and  the  Danube,  to  invade 
Italy.  Three  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and 
*t  length  the  barbarians  were  exterminated 
near  Pavia. 

. 

ALANI  invade  ASIA.  A.  D.  276. 

The  Alani,  a  Scythian  people,  who  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
Mceotis,  had  engaged  to  furnifh  Aurelian 
with  light  cavalry  to  invade  Perfia.  They 
were  faithful  to  their  engagements;  but  the 
death  of  the  emperor  prevented  its  taking 
place.  This  they  confidered  as  a  behaviour 
trifling  and  perfidious,  and  prepared  for  re- 
venge. The  generals  were  not  in  a  capacity, 
from  their  doubtful  fituation  from  that  acci- 
dent, to  receive  or  oppofe  them.  They  foon 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  provinces  of  Pon- 
tus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Galatia.  The 
emperor  Tacitus  fatisfied  many  of  them,  and 
the  reft  he  drove  put  of  the  provinces,  who 

were 
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were  obliged  to  retire  without  plunder  or 
prifoners. 

FRANKS  invade  GAUL.  A.  D    277. 

The  Burgundians  of  the  Vandalic  race, 
and  the  Lygians  who  refided  on  the  fontier 
of  Poland  and  Silelia,  made  an  attack  on  Gaul, 
of  thefe  lad  the  Arii  were  the  moft  daring 
people,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Probus,  driven  back,  and  the  Arii  were  never 
more  heard  of  as  a  people.  The  deliverance 
of  Gaul  is  faid  to  have  coft  the  lives  of  four 
hundred  thoufand  of  the  invaders.  Probus 
carried  his  army  into  Germany,  and  received 
the  fubmiflion  of  nine  of  the  mod  powerful 
princes,  and  a  large  tribute  of  corn,  cattle, 
and  horfes.  The  country,  which  now  forms 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  had  been  left  a  defer!  by 
the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  in  the  age 
of  Auguftus.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  foon  in- 
vited a  new  colony  from  the  adjacent  provin- 
ces of  Gaul.  To  proted:  thefe  new  fubjects, 
garrifons  were  ftationed  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Danube.  But  the  emperor  Probus  con- 
ilrufted  a  thick  Hone  wall  of  a  confiderable 
height,  ftrengthened  by  towers  at  proper  dif- 
tances.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Newftadt 
andRatifbonon  the  Danube,  it  ft  retched  acrofs 

hills, 
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hills,  vallies,  rivers,  and  morafles,  as  far  as 
Wimpfen  on  the  Necker,  winding  a  courfe 
of  two  hundred  miles.  Within  a  few  years 
after  his  death,  it  was  overthrown  in  many 
places  by  the  Alemanni. 

Probus  exaded  fixteen  thoufand  recruits 
from  the  barbarians,  who  were  difperfed  by 
fifty 'sand  fixty's,  among  the  different  quarters 
of  the  legions .  He  beftowed  lands  and  cattle 
on  new  bodies  of  fugitives  and  captives.  He 
tranfported  a  body  of  Vandals  into  Britain, 
probably  Cambridgemire.who  were  very  faith- 
ful totheftate.  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and 
Gepidse  were  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  an  hundred  thoufand  Bafternae,  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  country,  were  fettled 
in  Thrace,  and  foon  imbibed  the  manners 
and  fentiments  of  Roman  fubjects.  The  ex- 
peclation  of  Probus  was  however  difappoint- 
ed  ;  for  the  impatience  and  idlenefs  of  the 
barbarians,  which  could  not  brook  the  flow 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  together  with  the 
unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  foon  drove 
them  into  rebellion,  and  the  important  limit 
of  Gaul  was  never  after  brought  to  its  ancient 
vigour. 

Surprizing 
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Surprizing  Sitccefs  in  a  daring  enter  prize  of  the 
FRANKS.  A.  D.  279. 

They  had  been  eftablifhed  by  Probus,  on 
the  fea-coaft  of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of 
ftrengthening  the  frontier  againft  the  Alani. 
A  fleet  ftationed  in  the  Euxine,  fell  into  their 
hands  ;  in  which  they  patted  through  the 
Bofphorus  and  the  Hellefpont,  plundering 
the  unfufpecling  fhores  of  Greece  and  Afia, 
and  facked  the  famous  and  ancient  city  of 
Syracufe.  They  then  patted  through  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  columns  of  Hercules, 
then  trufted  themfelves  to  the  ocean,  coafting 
round  Spain  and  Gaul,  fleering  through  the 
Britifh  channel,  and  landed  on  the  Eatavian 
and  Frizian  fhores. 

SARMATIANS. 

The  Sarmatians  feemed  to  unite  the  man- 
ners of  the  Afiatic  barbarian  with  the 
figure  and  complexion  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Europe ;  fometimes  confined  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and  fometimes 
fpread  over  the  immenfe  plains  between  the 
Viftula  and  Volga.  Their  moveable  camps 
were  the  ordinary  refidence  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  confifted  of  large  wag- 
gons drawn  by  oxen,  and  covered  in  the 

form 
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form  of  tents.  Their  chief  military  ftrength 
was  in  their  cavalry.  They  wore  a  kind  of 
cuirafs  made  of  thin  polimed  flices  of  horfes 
hoofs,  laid  over  each  other  in  the  form  of 
fcales  or  feathers,  fowed  down  to  an  under 
garment  of  coarfe  linen.  Their  weapons  con- 
Hfled  of  bows  and  arrows,  and  fhort  dag- 
gers. They  had  lances  alfo,  which,  with  their 
arrows,  were  headed  with  fifh-hones,  and 
dipt  in  fome  venomous  liquid.  Shaggy 
beards  and  uncombed  locks,  and  their  be- 
ing wrapt  in  long  garments  of  fur  from  head 
to  foot,  gave  them  the  moft  complete  hide- 
ous and  favage  appearance.  They  received 
the  fugitive  Vandals,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  Gothic  power,  and  choofe  a 
king  from  among  them. 

GOTHIC  WAR,  A.  D.  331,  with  the  SARMA- 
TIANS. 

The  Goths  and  Vandals  united  againft 
the  Sarmatians,  who  were  foon  obliged  to 
implore  the  adiftance  of  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine.  Araric,  the  Gothic  king,  boldly 
pafTed  the  Danube  into  the  province  of 
Maefia.  The  Romans  were  worded  in 
the  firft  engagement ;  but  in  a  fecond,  the 
Goths  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  leave 
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the  wafted  province,  and  repafs  the  Danube. 
The  warlike  people  of  Cherfonefus,  fituateon 
the  wefiern  coaft  of  the  Tauric  or  Crimaean 
peninfula,  ftill  retained  fome  veftiges  of  a 
Grecian  colony,  co-operated  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  Goths  were  fubdued. 

A.  D.  334. 

The  Sarmatians,  and  Vandals  who  had 
joined  them,  were  conquered  by  the  Goths, 
without  any  interference  of  the  emperor; 
and  the  Sarmatians  tired  of  the  Vandalic 
union,  three  hundred  thoufand  of  them 
were  fettled  in  Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedo- 
nia and  Italy  ;  fome  retired  beyond  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  and  others  joined  the 
Quadi,  their  German  allies. 

QUADIAN  and  SARMATIAN  WAR. 

A-  D-  357— 35  8— 359- 
The  Quadi,  who  had  received  the  van- 
quifhed  Sarmatians,  adopted  their  arms  and 
military  arts,  but  they  were  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  Romans,  under  Conftantius,  and 
to  part  with  their  Sarmatian  friends.  In 
this  war  the  Limigantes  were  extirpated, 
and  the  Sarmatian  tribes  put  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  lands.  One  Zizais,  was  made 
their  king  by  the  Romans,  by  the  name  of 

Sarmaticus, 
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Sarmaticus,  who  always  maintained  a   zea- 
lous and  honorable  attachment  to  the  empire. 

ALEMANNI. 

The  Alemanni,  during  thefe  troubles, 
made  inroads  into  Gaul ;  but  were  repulfed 
in  two  campaigns  by  Julian.  Their  king 
Cnodomar,  with  fix  others,  and  ten  princes 
leading  thirty-five  thoufand  of  their  choiceft 
troops,  were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  Stralburgh,  by  Julian,  with  a  feeble 
army  of  thirteen  thoufand.  Six  hundred  of 
them  flain,  and  many  drowned  in  the  Rhine. 
Cnodomar  and  three  of  his  companions,  were 
madeprifoners.  The  Romans  loft  four  tribunes 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-three  foldiers. 

FRANKS.  A.  D.  358. 

The  Franks,  who  were  feated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gaul  and  Germany,  rather  from  a 
difinterefted  love  of  war,  than  a  defire  of 
plunder,  feized  two  caftles  on  the  Meufe. 
After  fuffering  great  hardfhips,  they  were 
made  prifoners  by  Julian,  who  ftretching 
his  legions  from  Cologn  to  the  Ocean,  foon 
obliged  them  to  fue  for  peace.  The  Cham- 
avians  retreated  to  their  habitations  beyond 
the  Rhine :  and  the  Salians  were  allowed 

to 
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to  poflefs  their  new  eftablifhment  in  Toxan- 
dria.  The  great  and  wife  conduct  of  Julian, 
reftored  the  province  of  Gaul  to  peace  and 
happinefs,  which  had  been  long  expofed  to 
the  evils  of  civil  difcord,  barbarian  war,  and 
domeftic  tyranny. 

Jirjl  Divifion  of  the  Eajltrn  and,  Weftern  Empire 

in  June,  364,  by  VALENTINIAN  and 

VALENS. 

In  the  caftle  of  Mediana,  three  miles  from 
NaifTus,  was  executed  the  folemn  and  final 
divilion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Valentinian 
beftowed  on  his  brother  Valens  the  rich  prae- 
fecture  of  the  eaft,  from  the  Lower  Danube 
to  the  confines  of  Perfia  ;  whilft  he  referved 
for  his  immediate  government  the  warlike 
prefectures  of  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Gaul, 
from  the  extremity  of  Greece  to  the  Caledo- 
nian rampart ;  and  from  thence,  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas, 

ALEMANNI  invade  GAUL.    A.  D.  365. 

Before  Valentinian  could  crofs  the  Alps, 
the  villages  of  Gaul  were  in  flames.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  they  broke  thro' 

Naiffus  is  a  city  of  Da^dania  in  Miefia  Superior  near 
to  Mount  Hsemus, 

the 
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the  barrier  of  the  Rhine.  Two  Roman  counts 
•were  defeated  and  killed  ;  the  Batavians  and 
Heruli  loft  their  ftandards,  and  after  iome 
difgrace,  having  recovered  their  ftandards,  the 
Batavians  were  admitted  to  pardon.  They 
were  afterwards  defeated  by  Jovinus  with 
the  lofs  of  ten  thoufand  killed  and  wounded ; 
and  with  the  lofs  of  twelve  hundred  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans. 

A.  D.  368. 

The  emperor  Valentinian  parTed  the 
Rhine,  and  defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the 
dutchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

BURGUNDIANS.     A.  D.  371. 

The  Burgundians,  of  the  Vandalic  race, 
poftefted  Luface  and  Thuringia,  and  had  in- 
creafed  to  a  great  nation.  They  had  been  in 
frequent  contefts  with  the  Alemanni,  con- 
cerning fome  falt-pits.  The  policy  of  fomen- 
ting thefe  feuds,  among  the  barbarians,  had 
of  late  been  much  attended  to  by  the  empe- 
ror, who  crofted  the  Rhine,  and  obliged 
eighty  rhoufand  of  the  Burgundians  to 
retire,  and  fortified  the  country  in  many 
parts, 

The 
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SAXONS. 

The  fea-coaft  of  Gaul  and  Britain  was 
expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons. 
That  celebrated  name,  in  which  we  have  a 
dear  and  domeftic  intereft,  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  Tacitus.  Theprefentdutchy  ofSlefwick 
or  Holftein,  affigned  by  Ptolemy,  was  inca- 
pable of  furniming  the  inexhauftible  fwarms 
who  poured  forth  to  fill  the  Britifh  ifland, 
and  who  fo  long  defended  the  libetry 
of  the  north  againft  Charlemagne.  It  is 
mod  probable,  the  numerous  auxiliaries  of 
the  Saxons  were  furniftied  by  the  natives  of 
the  fhores  of  the  Baltic,  as  every  tide  of  the 
Elbe  might  float  down  canoes  of  hardy  aflb- 
ciates.  The  various  troops  of  pirate  adven- 
turers, were  firft  united  from  motives  of  ra- 
pine, but  became  a  permanent  fociety,  and 
well  regulated  government,  under  the  name 
of  Saxons.  Their  boats  of  light  timber, 
with  fides  and  upper- works  of  wicker-work, 
covered  with  hides,  were  but  frail  machines 
to  encounter  fo  rude  an  ocean  as  the  Bal- 
tic, and  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  mufl 
often  have  expofed  them  to  fhipwreck.  But 
fo  dextrous  were  thefe  daring  pirates,  that 
they  rejoiced  in  tempefts,  which  at  once  fer- 

ved 
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ved  to  difperfe  their  enemies,  and  hide 
their  own  defigns.  Thefe  boats  were  of  an 
admirable  construction  for  their  defultory 
kind  of  war,  for  they  drew  fo  little  water 
they  could  proceed  to  the  utmoft  parts  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  were  fo  light,  that 
they  were  eafily  tranfported  on  waggons. 
The  Saxons  who  entered  the  Seine,  or  the 
Rhine,  foon  found  their  wav  to  the  Medi- 

* 

terranean,  by  the  Rhone. 

A.  D.  371. 

Under  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  they 
made  an  attempt  on  Gaul,  but  were  difap- 
pointed  by  Severus,  who  furrounded,  and 
obliged  them  to  relinquifh  their  fpoil,  and 
to  yield  a  band  of  moft  tall  and  robufl 
youth  to  ferve  in  the  Imperial  armies.  The 
treaty  which  followed,  was  violated  mod 
fhamefully  by  the  Romans,  with  an  intent  of 
putting  the  whole  to  the  fword  ;  which  trea- 
chery was  fruft rated  by  an  accident. 

PICTS  and  SCOTS. 

The  refemblance   of  language,    religion, 
and  manners,  atteftthe  iflands  of  great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  coaft  of  Kent  to  the  extre- 
mity 
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mity  of  Caithnefs  and  Ulfter,  to  have  had 
a  Celtic  origin,  and  to   have  been  peopled 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Gaul.      The 
Roman  province  of  Britain,  was  reduced  to 
the  ftate  of  civilized  and  peaceful  fervitude : 
the  rights  of  favage  freedom  were  contrac- 
ted to  the  limits  of  Caledonia  ;  which,  in  the 
time  of  Conftantine,  was  divided  into  the  two 
tribes  of  Scots  and   Pids  ;  the  former  dwel- 
ling on  the  hills,  the  other  on  the  plains.    It 
is  probable  that  in  iome  remote  period  ot 
antiquity,  that  the  fertile  plains  of  Ulfter 
received    a    colony    of  wandering    hungry 
Scots.    It  is  certain  that  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Caledonia,  Ireland  and  the 
Ifle  of  Man  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots.  Six 
years  after  the  death   of  Conftantius   they 
made  inroads  into  England,  which  were  car- 
ried on  at  the  fame  time  by  the  Plots  and 
Saxons,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  the 
fhores  of  Kent ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
Plantagenets,  the  fame  rage  of  rapine  infti- 
gated  the  poor  and  hardy  Caledonian.     In 
the  campaigns  of  36 8  and  369,  Theodofius 
reftored  the  Britains  to  fecurity,  by  defea- 
ting and   chacing  the  Scots   to  the   difiant 
iilands  of  Orkney. 

GOTHIC 
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GOTHIC  WAR.  A.  D.  366. 

The  Goths  now  began  to  aflume  the  con- 
fequence  of  interfering  in  the  nomination  of 
an  emperor  to  the  Romans  ;  and  embra- 
ced the  party  of  Procopius.  The  Vifigoths 
patted  the  Danube  with  thirty  thoufand  men, 
though  they  had  ftipulated  for  ten  only ;  but 
Procopius  had  been  defeated  and  killed  be- 
fore their  arrival,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
lay  down  their  arms  to  the  general  of  Valens. 
A  Mate  of  tranquility  fubfifted  fix  years  ;  till 
they  were  impelled  againft  the  Roman  em- 
pireby  an  innumerable  holt  of  Scythians,  who 
appeared  to  ilTue  from  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  North. 

WAR  of  the  QLTADI   and  SARMATIANS, 
A.  D.  374. 

Gabinius,  king  of  the  Quadi,was  murdered 
by  Marcellinus  in  a  molt  brutal  and  trea- 
cherous manner.  Thefe  people  were  much 
declined  in  their  power  fmce  the  age  of  Anto- 
ninus. However,  by  the  affiftance  of  cavalry 
from  the  Sarmatians,  they  invaded  Panno- 
nia  in  harvelt  time,  which  they  plundered, 
and,  if  they  had  been  induftrious,  they  might 
have  furprized  Sirmium  ;  but  Probus  putting 
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it  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  they  turned  upon 
Equitius,  matter-general  of  the  frontier,  and 
deftroyed  two  legions  ;  the  veteran  flrength 
of  the  Maettan  and  Pannonian  bands.  They 
were  at  length  defeated  by  Theodofius. 
Valentinian  fet  out  to  take  a  bloody  revenge 
on  the  Quadi.  H?  patted  the  Danube;  and  re- 
ceiving their  ambafladors,,  he  in  a  fury  of  an- 
ger, which  he  indulged  on  that  occafion,  burft 
a  blood-veflel  and  expired  inftantly  in  No- 
vember 375. 

HUNS  and  GOTHS,  A.  D.  376. 

The  invafion  of  the  Huns  precipitated  the 
Gothic  nation  on  the  provinces  of  the  weft  ; 
which  in  lefs  than  forty  years,  advanced  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic. 

Manners  of  the  SCYTHIANS,  or  TARTARS. 

In  every  age,  the  immenfe  plains  of  Scy- 
thia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vari- 
ous tribes  of  hunters  and  fhepherds,  whofe 
indolence  refufed  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
whofe  reftlefs  fpirit  difdained  the  confine- 
ment of  a  fedentary  life.  They  have  been 
always  famous  for  an  invincible  courage, 
which  has  often  overturned  the  thrones  of 
Afia,  and  fpread  terror  over  the  moft  fertile 

and 
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and  warlike  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame 
fort  of  people  are  now  feen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boryfthenes  and  the  Volga,  that  are  fet 
forth  in  the  narratives  of  antiquity. 

Their  diet  confifts  of  flefti  and  milk,  and 
they  are  little  curious  of  the  kind,  whether 
fheep,  oxen,  or  horfes,  or  whether  they  die 
of  difeafe,  or  are  killed  ;  and  are  as  little  fo- 
licitous  abouttheir  cookery.  They  fometimes 
fmokethe  flem,  or  dry  it  in  the  fun,  to  pre- 
ferve  it,  when  it  is  fufficiently  cured  for  their 
ufe.  On  a  fudden  emergency,  they  provide 
themfelves  with  a  quantity  of  little  balls  of 
cheefe,  or  rather  hard  curd,  proportionate  to 
the  occafion,  which  they  diffolve  in  water  ; 
and  can  fupport  themfelves  many  days  on  this 
unfubfiantial  diet.  They  extract  from  mare's 
milk,  a  fermented  liquor,  which  intoxicates  ; 
but  are  better  pleafed  to  come  at  wines.  Like 
other  favages,  they  are  patient  in  hunger, 
and  intemperate  in  plenty.  The  houfes  of 
the  Tartars  are  no  more  than  fmall  tents,  of 
an  oval  form,  which  afford  a  cold  and  dirty 
habitation,  to  the  promifcuous  youth  of  both 
fexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  conlift  of 
wooden  huts,  of  a  fize  that  may  be  conveni- 
ently carried  on  waggons,  drawn  by  a  team 

of 
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of  twenty  or  thirty  oxen.  The  flocks  are 
brought  within  the  camp  in  the  evening. 
When  the  forage  in  one  quarter  is  confumed, 
thay  move  to  another  ;  in  the  fummer  to  the 
north  and  in  the  winter  towards  the  fouth  ; 
pitching  their  tents  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  running  ftream. 
The  camp,  and  not  the  foil,  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Tartar;  in  which  his  family, 
companions,  and  riches  are  included.  The 
thirft  of  rapine,  has  always  been  fufficient 
incitement  to  advance  boldy  into  any  coun- 
try. Their  leifure  is  ufually  fpent  in  the  vio- 
lent and  fanguinary  exercife  of  the  chace. 
They  are  fo  adive  on  horfeback,  that  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  able  to  eat,  drink,  and 
even  ileep  on  their  horfes.  They  are  dexte- 
rous with  the  lance,  bow  and  arrow.  They 
are  always  in  training  for  war;  for  it  is  but 
to  change  the  object  to  a  human  enemy,  the 
exercife,  fkill,  difcipline,  patience  and  va- 
lour which  they  continually  practice  in  the 
hunting  of  wild  beafts,  ferve  as  a  prelude  to 
the  conqueft  of  a  kingdom.  They  have  a 
great  pride  in  their  genealogy  ;  and  all  con- 
jfiderthemfelves  as  the  defcendants  of  the  firft 
founder  of  their  tribe :  and  to  the  head  they 
yield  a  reacty  obedience,  as  a  judge,  in  peace, 

and 
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and  leader,  in  war.  In  failure  of  children, 
the  chieftain  adopts  the  braveft  of  the  tribe  ; 
and  all  the  Khans  from  Crimea,  to  the  wall 
of  China,  are  lineal  defcendants  of  Gingis. 
The  Tartar  fovereign,  is  entitled  to  the 
tenth  of  the  property  of  his  fubjedts,  and  of 
the  fpoil. 

The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine 
fea,  and  fettled  colonies  on  its  coafts,  difco- 
vered  Scythia;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace,  as  far  as  the  frozen  Moeotis, 
and  Mount  Caucafus.  On  the  eaft,  the  pro- 
vince of  Perfia  was  often  expofed  to  the 
violence  of  the  wild  inhabitants  beyond  the 
Oxus  and  the  Jaxertes,  which  direct  their 
courfe  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  From  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  to  the  fea  of  Japan,  is  about 
five  thoufand  miles,  and  from  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  one  may  advance  one 
thoufand  miles  to  the  northward,  before  the 
progrefs  is  flopped  by  the  exceffive  cold  of 
Siberia;  which  contains  the  fubterranean 
dwellings  of  the  Tongoufes,  and  Samoides  : 
the  want  of  horfes  and  oxen  is  fupplied  by 
rein-deer  and  large  dogs,  to  a  deformed  fet 
of  wretches  who  tremble  at  the  found  of 
arms.  The  Huns  who  threatened  the  empire 

under 
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under  Valens,  had  been  formidable,  in  a 
much  earlier  period,  to  the  empire  of  China. 
In  the  third  century  before  Chrift,  a  wall 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles  was  built,  to  defend 
China  from  their  irruptions;  but  it  did  not 
avail  againft  an  army  of  cavalry  of  two  or 
three  hundred  thoufand,  who  laid  the  em- 
pire under  tribute  of  money,  filks  and  even 
virgins,  which  was  annually  exacled.  Chi- 
na has  been  twice  conquered  by  them  :  but 
from  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-one  to 
that  of  eighty-feven  before  Chrift,  the  em- 
peror Vouti  fubdued  them  :  but  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  who  went  on  the 
expedition  and  purfued  them  into  a  diftant 
part,  only  ten  thoufand  returned.  Two 
great  emigrations  took  place  towards  the 
Oxus  and  the  Volga  :  the  firft  feated  them- 
felves  on  the  extenfive  plains  of  Sogdiana, 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea ;  the 
iecond  divifion  gradually  advanced  to  the 
north-weft,  where  neceffity  compelled  them 
to  exchange  the  filks  of  China,  for  the  furs 
of  Siberia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  their 
tranfient  refidence  on  the  eaftern  banks  of 
the  Volga,  was  called  Great  Hungary.  They 
remained  a  century  under  the  protection  of 
the  Ruffians  -,  but  returned  to  the  frontiers 

of 
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of  China,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
feventy-one.  The  tranfmigration  confiftedof 
three  hundred  thoufand  perlons,  under  fifty 
thoufand  tents. 


The  firft  occafion  the  Huns  had  to  fhow 
themfelves  to  the  Romans,  was  foon  after 
they  had  advanced  to  invade  the  country  of 
the  Alani,  a  paftoral  people  who  occupied  a 
tract  of  the  deferts  of  Scythia.  The  plains 
between  the  Tanaisand  Volga,  were  covered 
with  the  tents  of  the  Alani.  Towards  the 
north,  they  penetrated  Siberia.  The  mixture 
of  Sarmatic  and  German  blood,  had  improved 
the  features  of  the  Alani,  and  tinged  their 
hair  with  a  yellowifh  caft.  They  were  lefs 
deformed  than  the  Huns,  but  equal  to  them 
in  favagcnefs.  A  naked  fcymetar,  ftuck  into 
the  ground,  was  the  only  object  of  their 
religious  worihip ;  and  the  fcalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  trappings  of  their  horfes. 
They  were  however  fubdued  and  extirpated 
by  the  Huns :  fome  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Caucafus,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Cafpian  fea,  where  they  ftill  pre- 
ferve  their  name  and  independence ;  others 
joined  the  northern  tribes  of  Germans,-  and 
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fome  confederated  with  their  conquerors,  to 
invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire. 

GOTHIC  WAR  with  the  HUNS,  A.  D.  375. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whofe  dominions 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  was 
alarmed  by  an  invafion  of  the  Huns,  who 
were  deemed  barbarians  by  the  Goths.  The 
Huns  differed  from  the  reft  of  the  human 
fpecies  by  their  broad  ihoulders,  flat  nofes, 
fmall  black  eyes,  deeply  buried  in  their  heads, 
and  being  almoft  deftitute  of  beard.  The 
Oftro  and  Vifigoths  were  unable  to  ftand 
againft  the  force  of  the  Huns  :  and  the  royal 
race  of  the  Amali  became  the  fubjects  of  the 
haughty  Attila.  The  body  of  the  Vifigoth 
nation  implored  the  protection  of  the  eaftern 
emperor  Valens,  in  three  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-fix,  who  caufed  them  to  be  tranfported 
crofs  the  Danube  into  Thrace.  The  whole 
mafs  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a  million. 
The  children  were  conveyed  away ;  and  their 
arms,  which  by  treaty,  were  to  have  been 
given  up,  were  preferved  to  them  through 
the  luft,  avarice,  and  perfidy  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  who  bartered  them  againft  the 
proftitution  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
unhappy  Goths.  The  Oftrogoths  fent  am- 
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bafladors  to  folicit  the  fame  indulgence,  but 
were  refufed.  The  rapacious  avarice  of 
the  Roman  generals  ftript  the  Goths  of  every 
thing  valuable  and  neceflary,  but  artificially 
raifing  the  price  of  every  thing  ufeful ;  and 
extorted  from  thefe  miferable  people,  their 
flaves,  and  even  daughters,  to  preferve  them- 
felves  and  children  from  ftarving.  The 
Oftrogoths  availed  themfelves  of  this  dif- 
content,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  Roman 
generals,  who  had  difarmed  the  mips  and 
fortifications  on  the  Danube;  which  they 
patted  with  their  king,  and  united  with  the 
Vifigoths,  who,  together,  defeated  the 
treacherous  Lupicinus ;  and  that  victory  put 
an  end  to  the  diftrefs  of  the  Goths,  and  the 
fecurity  of  the  Romans.  They  ravaged 
Thrace,  and  there  finding  a  party  of  Goths, 
they  undertook  the  fiege  of  Hadrianople  ;  to 
which,  they  were,  however,  unequal  j  and 
their  king,  who  foon  perceived  he  mould  not 
fucceed,  declared,  "  he  was  at  peace  with 
ftone  walls,"  and  fought  revenge  for  his  dif- 
appointment  in  the  adjacent  country.  The 
emperor  Valens  contented  himfelf,  by  en- 
trufting  the  care  of  the  war  to  his  generals 
Trajan  and  Profuturus,  who  attacked  their 
camp  near  the  fix  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
VOL.  II.  I  The 
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The  conteft  was  well  difputed  on  both  fides, 
with  a  great  lofs;  but  without  victory  decla- 
ring for  either  in  this  battle  of  Salices.  The 
Romans  would  have  been  ruined  by  fuch 
another  conteft ;  the  Goths  however  neglected 
it,  and  the  Romans  had  conceived,  and  be- 
gan to  execute  a  well  concerted  plan,  which, 
was  intended  to  crufh  them  with  their  own 
weight ;  by  confining  the  Vifigoths  in  the 
narrow  angle  between  the  Danube,  the  de- 
ferts  of  Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hae- 
mus :  but  an  alarm  of  a  frefh  fwarm  of  bar- 
barians having  crofled  the  Danube,  obliged 
the  Roman  general  Saturninus  to  relinquifh 
the  fiege  of  the  Gothic  camp.  The  Goths 
were  reinforced  with  Alani,  Sarmatians,  and 
feveral  hords  of  the  Huns. 

ALEMANNI.  A.  D.  378. 

The  Alemanni  attacked  Gaul,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  a  countryman,  who  was  a  foldier 
in  the  life-guards  ofGratian,  who  informed 
them  of  its  weaknefs,  by  the  legions  being 
moft  of  them  marched  to  defend  the  eafteru 
frontier.  The  legions  were,  however,  ordered 
back,  and  the  Alemanni  were  defeated  with 
great  Daughter  near  Colmar,  in  the  plains  of 
Alface.  Valens  undertook  to  march  and  en- 
counter 
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counter  the  Goths ;  and  confulting  his  pride 
and  arrogance  only,  refufed  to  wait  for  the 
legions  from  the  weft.  On  the  ninth  of  Au- 
guft378,  he  attacked  the  Goths,  and  recei- 
ved a  complete  overthrow :  the  Roman  ca- 
valry, unable  to  make  head  againft  the  violent 
and  reiterated  mocks  of  the  Scythian  horfe, 
fled,  and  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces. 

The  lofs  of  this  day  far  furpafied  that  which 
Rome  had  fuflained  in  the  fields  of  Cannae  : 
the  emperor,  two  great  officers  of  the  palace, 
thirty-five  tribunes,  and  above  two-thirds  of 
the  army,  were  killed.  The  barbarians  again 
befieged  Hadrianople ;  but  being  again  re- 
pulfed,  they  ravaged  the  country  to  the 
gates  of  Conftantinople.  It  happened  there  that 
a  party  of  Saracens,  whom  Valens  had  luck- 
ily taken  into  his  fervice,  ifiued  from  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  foon  made  known 
their  luperior  force  in  horfes  and  men,  over 
thofe  of  Scythia.  But  if  the  Huns  were  in 
amazement  at  their  lurprizing  agility  and 
courage,  they  were  no  lefs  fo  to  fee  the  Sa- 
racens rife  above  them  in  the  favage  ferocity 
of  their  manners.  A  Gothic  foldier  was  flain 
by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab  ;  and  the  hairy,  nar- 
ked favage,  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound, 
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exprefTed  a  horrid  delight,  while  he  fucked 
the  blood  of  his  vanquifhed  enemy. 

The  fons  of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  judi- 
cioufly  diftributed  through  the  cities  of  the 
Eaft,  had,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  years,  attai- 
ned the  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  manhood.  It 
was  impoflible  to  conceal  from  them  the 
events  of  the  Gothic  War ;  and,  they  could 
not  avoid  the  betraying  their  wifh  to  emu- 
late the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers  ; 
which  feemed  to  juflify  the  jealous  fufpicions 
of  the  provincials,  for  the  public  fafety. 
Julius,  the  maftcr  general  of  the  troops,  con- 
fulted  the  fenate  of  Conftantinople,  after  the 
death  of  Valens,  and  obtained  permiffion  to 
proceed  as  he  thought  beft  for  the  public 
good.  He  then  made  known  his  bloody  de- 
lign  to  fome  of  the  chief  officers ;  and  an  or- 
der was  promulgated,  that,  on  a  ftated  day, 
the  Gothic  youth  mould  afTembleinthe  capi- 
tal cities  of  their  refpective  provinces;  and  it 
was  reported  they  were  to  receive  a  liberal  gift 
of  lands  and  money.  Atthe  fame  hour,inall  the 
cities  of  the  Eaft,  an  indifcriminate  (laughter 
took  place  ;  and  the  provinces  were,  by  the 
cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  delivered  from  their 
fears, 

The 
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The  lofs  of  forty  thoufand  men  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Salices,  might  foon  have  been  recruited 
in  the  populous  provinces  of  the  Eaft.  The 
iluds  of  Spain  and  Cappadocia  would  ealily 
have  f urn  i fried  a  body  of  cavalry  to  oppofe 
that  of  the  barbarians;  and  the  thirty-fourar- 
fenals  of  the  empire,  were  plentifully  ftored 
with  magazines  of  weapons,  offenfiveand  de- 
fenfive;  and  the  wealth  of  Afia,  might  ftill 
have  yielded  an  ample  fund  for  the  expences 
of  the  war.  But  the  effects  which  the  laft  bat- 
tle produced  on  the  minds  of  the  barbarians, 
and  of  the  Romans,  extended  the  vidtory  of 
the  former,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  tingle  day.  A  Gothic 
chief  was  heard  to  fay,  with  infolent  mode- 
ration, that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fatigued 
with  (laughter;  but  that  he  was  aftoniiried, 
how  a  people,  who  had  fled  before  him 
like  a  flock  offheep,  could  ftill  prefume  to 
difpute  the  poiTeflion  of  their  treafures  and 
provinces.  If  the  great  Theodofius,  (a  name 
he  juftly  defervcd)  who  had  been  called  to  the 
command  of  the  empire,  had  haftily  collec- 
ted his  fcattered  forces,  and  led  them  into  the 
field  againlt  the  victorious  enemy,  fuch  im- 
preflion  of  terror  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  foldier,  that  they  would  have  been 
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vanquifhed  by  their  own  fears.  But  he  con- 
ducted this  momentous  bufinefs,  like  a  firm 
and  faithful  guardian  of  the  republic.  He 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Theflalonica,  the 
capital  of  the  Macedonian  province  ;  from 
•whence  he  could  watch  the  irregular  mo- 
tions of  the  barbarians,  and  direct  the  ope- 
rations of  his  lieutenants,  from  Conftantino- 
ple  to  the  mores  of  the  Hadriatic.  The 
fortifications  and  garrifons  were  ftrength- 
ened  ;  and  from  thefe  fecure  flations,  fallies 
were  made  as  often  as  occafions  were  offered; 
which  gave  a  fuperiority  in  favour  of  his 
troops,  till  by  degrees,  the  troops,  by  their 
own  experience,  were  convinced  of  the  pof- 
fibility  of  conquering  what  they  deemed 
an  invincible  enemy  :  by  which  means  he  at 
the  fame  time  contributed  to  fubdue  the 
pride  of  the  barbarians,  and  animate  the 
hopes  and  courage  of  his  fubjects.  Neither 
from  Fabius,  or  Scipio,  or  on  any  other  oc- 
cafion,  had  the  republic  received  more  fa- 
lutary  afliftances  from  councils  or  actions ; 
all  of  which  was  atchieved  by  the  great 
mind  of  Theodofius,  while  his  body  moft 
unfeafonably  languifhed,  under  a  long  and 
dangerous  difeafe. 

The 
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DIVISIONS   of  the  BARBARIANS. 
From  A.  D.  379  to  382. 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman 
provinces  was  more  the  work  of  prudence 
than  valour.     The  death  of  Fritigern,    the 
predecefTor   and   mafter  of  the  great  Ala- 
ric,  whofe  wifdom  had  cemented   fo  many 
capricious  minds  in  union,  at  once  diflbl- 
ved  the  bands  of  agreement,  and  each  na- 
tion   was  left  to   its   own   intemperance  of 
opinion.     The  Huns  and  Alani    upbraided 
the  Goths    with  their   former  flight ;    and 
the  jealoufies   of   the   Oftro  and  Vifigoths 
could  be  no  longer  fufpended.     Modar,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  be- 
came a  valuable  acquifition  to   the  Roman 
ftandard  :   he  furprized  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen, immerfed   in  wine   and  fleep,  and 
after  a  cruel     (laughter,    returned    to    the 
Roman  camp  with  four  thoufand  waggons 
laden  with  fpoil. 

GRUTHUNGI,  or  OSTROGOTHS. 
From  A.  Z>.  383  £0395. 

An  invafion  of  the  Gruthingi  or   Oftro- 
goths,  was  foon  followed  by  a  defeat  un- 
der 
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cler  the  prudence  of  Theodofius ;  and,  by  a 
treaty  afterwards,  a  numerous  body  of  them 
was   planted  in   Phrygia  and   Lydia,   and  a 
colony  of  Vifigoths  was  fettled  in  Thrace; 
whofe  immediate  wants  were  fupplied  by  a 
diftribution  of  corn    and  cattle.     Theodo- 
lius  took  forty  thoufand  of  them,  for  the 
perpetual   fervice  of  the  Eaft ;  and  had  the 
addrefs  to  perfuade   his  new    confederates, 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  had  been  extor- 
ted from  him,  by  his  fmcere  friendihip  for 
the  Gothic  nation.     The  native  courage  of 
thefe  confederates  would  be   improved  by 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  of  difcipline;  but,  while 
the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened,  by 
the  doubtful  fword  of  the  barbarians,  the  laft 
fparks  of  military  flame,  were  finally  extin- 
guilhed  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.     The 
advocates  of  Theodofius  could  affirm,  with 
fome  appearance  of  truth  and  reafon,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  extirpate  fuch  numerous 
tribes  of  barbarians  ;  that  they  might  be  po- 
lifhed  by  time,  and  the  influence  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  ;  and  that  their  pofterity  would 
infenfibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
man people.    Notwithftanding  thefe  fpecious 
arguments,  it  was  apparent  to  every  difcern- 
ing  eye,  that  the  Goths  would  long  remain 
*  the 
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the  enemies,    and  might   foon  become  the 
conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Second  DIVISION  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 
A.  D.  395. 

The  empire  of  the  whole  Roman  world, 
which  had  been  united  in  Theodoflus,the  laft 
of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Auguftus  and  Conftantine, 
who  appeared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, was  again  divided,  on  his  death,  be- 
tween his  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  the 
former,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  refided  in 
Conftantinople,  where  he  appeared  to  reign 
over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Afia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower  Danube  to 
the  confines  of  Perfia  and  Ethiopia.  His 
younger  brother,  Honorius,  aflumed,  at  ele- 
ven years  of  age,  the  nominal  government  of 
Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain  and  Britain ;  and 
the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  were  oppofed,  on  one  fide,  to  the 
Caledonians,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Moors. 
The  great  and  martial prjefedtureof  Illyricum 
was  divided.  The  defence  and  pofleflion  of 
Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  ftill  be- 
longed to  the  Weftern  empire ;  the  two 
large  diocefes  of  Dacia  and  Macedonia,  were 
for  ever  united  to  the  empire  of  the  Eaft. 
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The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  line  which  now  feparates 
the  Germans  and  the  Turks ;  and  the  divi- 
lion  of  the  empire,  feems  to  have  been 
fairly  balanced  in  flrength  and  riches. 

Revolt  of  the  GOTHS,  A.  D.  395. 

Theodofius  died  in  January  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  winter  of  the  fame  year,  the 
barbarian  auxiliaries  creeled  their  indepen- 
dant  ftandard,  and  boldly  avowed  the  hoftile 
defigns  they  had  long  cherimed.  The  bar- 
riers of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open  to 
the  favage  warriors  of  Scythia  ;  and  the  va- 
rious troops  of  Barbarians,  who  gloried  in 
the  Gothic  name,  were  fpread  from  the 
woody  mores  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  walls  of 
Conftantinople. 

GOTHS  ravage  GREECE,  under  ALARIC. 

Alaric,  who  had  folicited  and  been  refufed 
a  command  in  the  Roman  armies,  had  fome 
thoughts  of  beginning  his  great  projects 
with  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople ;  but  on 
due  confideration,  believing  himlelf  unequal 
to  the  talk,  he  entered  Greece  without  op- 
pofition,  and  it  was  fufpec"ted  not  without 

treachery 
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treachery  on  the  part  of  Rufinus.  The  troops 
polled  to  defend  the  ftreights  of  Ther- 
mopylae might  have  Itopt  him,  but  they 
retreated  as  they  were  directed,  and  left  the 
country  open  to  the  ravages  of  Alaric.  A- 
thens  was  ranfomed.  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
Sparta,  yielded  without  oppofition.  Thebes 
by  accident  efcaped.  It  may  be  obferved 
here,  that,  at  this  time,  Alaric,  and  many 
tribes  of  the  Goths,  had  embraced  Chrifti- 
anity. 

Alaric  was  attacked  and  beat  by  the  Ro- 
man general  Stilicho  ;  and  his  whole  army 
was  in  the  greatefl  danger  of  being  obliged 
to  furrender  prifoners,  if  the  too  great 
confidence  of  the  general  had  not  made  him 
neglectful.  Alaric  watched  the  proper  occa- 
iion,  and  broke  through  the  Roman  entrench- 
ments which  furrounded  him,  and  entered 
Epirus,  where  he  fecretly  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  Conftantinople  ;  and  the 
next  year  was  made  mailer-general  of  lllyri-. 
cum,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Vift- 
goths. 

ALARIC  invades  ITALY.  A.  D.  400. 

Stilicho  undertook  the  defence  of  Italy, 

againfi; 
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againil  the  arms  of  the  Goths,  with  great 
zeal  and  activity.  Honqrius,  however,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  palace  at  Milan,  on 
the  approach  of  Alaric,  and  was  near  being 
made  prifoner  by  the  Gothic  cavalry.  Ala- 
ric befieged  the  emperor  in  Afta,  a  fortified 
town  in  Liguria  or  Piedmont;  but  it  was 
relieved  by  Stilicho,  who  defeated  the  Goths 
in  a  bloody  battle  at  Pollentia,  and  a  fecond 
time  near  Verona.  At  the  triumph  of  Hono- 
rius,  on  account  of  thefe  fucceffcs,  the  fight 
of  gladiators  was  exhibited  for  the  laft 
time.  Alaric  pafled  the  Appenines  and  bold- 
ly meditated  an  attack  upon  Rome.  Stilicho 
thought  it  fafer  to  bargain  for  his  retreat 
than  to  rifk  the  confequences  that  might  at- 
tend the  prefling  him  to  the  utmoft.  The 
emperor  Honorius  changed  his  refidence, 
from  Milan  to  Ravenna,  after  the  retreat  of 
the  barbarians,  who  went  to  the  north  of  the 
Euxine. 

Emigration  of  VANDALS,  SUEVI,  and  BURGUN- 
DIANS,  under  RADAGAISUS,  A.  D.  406. 

Radagaifus,  a  barbarian  chief,  by  fome 
called  king  of  the  Goths,  ifliied  from  the 
fame  coaft  of  the  Baltic  which  had  formerly 

poured 
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poured  forth  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  hoft  of  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  fighting  men,  which,  by  the 
acceflion  of  flaves,  women,  and  children, 
might  amount  to  four  hundred  thoufand, 
broke  through  the  defences  of  the  upper 
Danube,  pafTcd  into  Italy,  and  undertook 
the  fiege  of  Florence.  Stilicho  marched 
againft  him,  with  fuch  troops  as  he  could 
get  together  ;  aflifted  by  fome  of  the  Goths, 
Huns,  and  Alani.  He  furrounded  the  camp 
of  the  barbarians  ;  and,  by  famine,  reduced 
the  army  to  furrender.  Radagaifus  was 
fhamefully  beheaded. 

ITALY  invaded  by  ALARIC.  A.  D.  408. 

The  intrigues  and  treachery  of  the  court 
of  Ravenna,  induced  Alaric  to  refolve  to 
march  to  Rome.  It  was  now  fix  hundred 
and  nineteen  years,  fince  Rome  had  feen  an 
enemy  at  its  gates.  It  was  rather  a  blockade 
than  a  fiege;  and  which  was  attended  by 
famine  and  plague* 

ROME  Be/ieged  and  Sacked. 
A.  D.  409 — 410, 

Alaric  accepted  a  ranfom  and  raifed  the 
fiege;  but  after  fome  fruitlefs  negotiations 

with 


with  the  court  of  Ravenna,  he  befieged  it  a 
fecond  time,  and  it  was  delivered  up  to  him. 
He  created  Attalus,  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  emperor  of  the  Goths  and  Romans, 
and  next  year  degraded  him,  and  Rome  was 
again  befieged  and  facked.  Thus  was  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world,  after  a  fovereignty  of 
eleven  hundred  and  fixty  three  years,  deli- 
vered up  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  bar- 
barian tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia. 

Alaric,  after  having  evacuated  Rome, 
plundered  the  fruitful  country  of  Campa- 
nia, died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Adolphus,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  emperor,  and  married  Pla- 
cidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodofius.  He 
marched  into  Gaul  in  412,  and  foon  extend- 
ed his  quarters  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  ocean.  He  afterwards  marched  into  Spain, 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Singeric,  who 
conquered  and  reftared  Spain  to  the  empire, 
His  victorious  Goths  were  feated  in  Aqui- 
taine  in  41 9  ;  and  about  the  fame  time,  in  the 
laft  years  of  Honorius,the  Goths,  Burgundiansj 
and  Franks,  obtained  a  permanent  feat  and 
dominion  in  Gaul ;  which,  was  effected  with 
a  degree  of  kindnefs  and  humanity  that 

could 
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could  never  have  been  expected  from  their 
appearance,  and  behaviour  a  few  years  be- 
fore. 

Revolt  of  BRITAIN  and  ARMORICA, 
A.  D. 409. 

The  ifland  of  Britain,  and  the  Armorican 
provinces,  which  comprehend  the  maritime 
countries  of  Gaul  between  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  expelled  the  Roman  magiftrates, 
and  eftablifhed  a  free  government ;  and 
their  independance  was  foon  after  con- 
firmed by  Honorius. 

In  the  war  of  422,  between  the  Romans 
and  Perfians,  Armenia  was  divided  between 
the  two  powers. 

GENSERIC,  king  of  the  VANDALS  land  in  AFRICA  t 
A.  D.  429. 

Genferic,  whole  afliftance  had  been  im- 
plored by  the  Roman  general,  in  Africa, 
palled  over  there  at  the  head  of  his  Van- 
dals and  the  Alani  ;  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
twenty  years,  exchanged  the  rigorous  cli- 
mate of  the  Elbe,  and  the  cold  plains  of 
Scythia,  for  the  exceffive  heats  of  Africa. 
Boniface  repented  of  his  error,  though  too 

late ; 
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late  ;  and,  with  the  Roman  garrifons,  returned 
to  his  allegiance  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  reftore  the  edifice,  which  he 
had  fhaken  to  the  ground.  The  band  of 
veterans,  and  his  new  raifed  levies,  were 
defeated  with  conliderable  lofs ;  and  the 
whole  open  country  became  a  prey  to  the 
barbarians,  who  took  Hippo  and  Carthage 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  after  its 
deftruction  by  Scipio. 

HuNs,/nw&  376  to  433. 

In  the  reign  of  Attila,  the  Huns  became 
again  the  terror  of  the  world.  They  had 
been  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  for  fome 
time  j  and  j^Etius,  the  Roman  general,  had 
given  up  to  them  the  province  of  Pannonia. 
In  the  year  433,  he  exacted  a  tribute  from 
the  Romans. 

HUNS,  433  to  453. 

Attila,  like  fome  other  great  conquerors, 
thought  it  prudent  to  unite  the  arts  of  reli- 
gion with  the  power  of  his  fword  ;  and  in 
order  to  work  on  the  minds  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  infinuated  a  confidence  of  victory, 
by  perfuading  them  that  he  had  found  the 
Iword  of  Mars.  He  united  the  two  migh- 
ty 
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ty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia  :  Thu- 
ringia  alfo  was  in  the  number  of  his  pro- 
vinces. He  interpofed  with  great  weight 
among  the  Franks  ;  and  almoft  extirpated 
the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  fubdued 
thofe  iflands  of  the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of 
Scandinavia,  encompafled  and  divided  by 
the  waters  of  the  Baltic.  Towards  the  Eaft 
he  reigned  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  acrofs 
the  Scythian  defarts,  to  the  borders  of  China: 
the  Gepidseandthe  Oftrogoths  acknowledged 
his  fovereignty.  When  his  military  force  was 
collected,  it  amounted  from  five  to  feven 
hundred  thouland  barbarians.  He  had  more- 
over the  reputation  of  a  great  magician. 

HUNS,  A.  D.  430  to  440. 

A  party  of  the  Huns  invaded  Perfia,  and 
returned  to  their  fcttlement  with  horfes 
from  Cappadocia,  and  other  fpoils.  Attila 
deftroyed,  with  fire  and  fword,  the  cities  of 
Sirmium,  Singidunum,  Ratiaria,  Marciano- 
polis,  Naiifus  and  Sardica  :  the  whole 
breadth  of  Europe  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Hadriatic,  was  at  once  invaded  and  over- 
run by  the  numerous  barbarians.  The  Ro- 
mans having  been  defeated  in  three  engage- 
ments, they  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  Conftantinoplealone  was  pro- 
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tected  by  its  walls.  In  the  treaty  of  peace, 
Attila  ftipulated  for  the  annual  payment  of 
two  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  of 
gold ;  and  for  the  immediate  fum  ol  fix 
thoufand. 

Junftion  of  Force  under  J£TIUS,  A.  D.  450. 

Attila  threatened  both  empires,  but  de- 
termined on  invading  Gaul.  At  the  liege  of 
Orleans,  a  junftion  of  Romans,  Vifigoths, 
Laeti,  Sarmatians  or  Alani,  Ripuarians,*  and 
Franks,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege ;  and 
on  the  plains  of  Chalons,  a  mod  bloody  bat- 
tle was  fought:  the  number  of  the  (lain  has 
been  computed,  from  one  hundred  and  iixty- 
two,  to  three  hundred  thoufand  men.  At- 
tila was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  he  invaded 
Italy,  and  laid  fiege  to  Aquileia,  the  ftrong- 
eft  city  on  the  Hadriatic  coaft,  which  he 
deftroyed,  and  ravaged  Lombardy,  and  got 
polTeflion  ot  the  palace  of  Milan. 

VENICE. 

Venice  was  founded  at  this  time  from  a 
confederacy  of  families  who  had  efcaped 
the  deftrudlive  fword  of  Attila  ;  from  the 

*  People  from  the  Borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Meufe. 

cities 
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cities  of  Aquileia,  Padua  and  the  adjacent 
towns ;  and  is  confidered  by  an  eminent 
writer,  as  the  only  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  Roman  republic. 

Death  of  ATTILA,  and  ruin  of  his  Empire,  453. 

Attila  having  given  peace  to  the  Ro- 
mans, died.  His  empire,  a  huge  and  disjointed 
fabric,  which  his  genius  alone  had  efta- 
blifhed  and  was  able  to  fuftain,  fell  imme- 
diately to  pieces :  the  boldeft  chieftains  af- 
piredtothe  rank  of  kings;  the  moft  powerful 
kings  refufed  to  acknowledge  a  fuperior,  and 
the  whole  mafs  became  agitated  with  jealou- 
lies  and  divifions  j  which  brought  on  a  bat- 
tle amongfl  the  different  parties.  Thirty 
thoufand  men  were  killed  when  victory  de- 
clared Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae.  The 
palace  of  Attila,  with  the  old  country  ofDa- 
cia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Eux- 
ine,  became  the  feat  of  a  new  power. 

VANDALS,  439  to  455,  fack  ROME. 

The  Vandals  and  Alani,  under  Genferic, 
having  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory, 
which  reached  from  Tangier  to  Tripoli> 
built  a  fleet  and  paffed  over  to  Sicily;  which 

they 
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they  conquered,  and  returned  to  Africa ; 
and  three  months  after  the  elevation  of  Max- 
imus  to  the  command  of  the  empire,  he 
equipped  a  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors,  an- 
chored in  the  Tyber,  and  facked  Rome 
in  the  month  of  June  555. 

Naval  War  of  the  VANDALS,  391  to  497. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  the  wef- 
tern  empire  was  gradually  reduced,  was  the 
prey  of  Vandalic  piracy.  The  fleets  of  Gen- 
feric  repeatedly  vifited  the  coafls  of  Spain, 
Liguria,  Tufcany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  Venetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus, 
Greece,  and  Sicily,  and  fpread  defolation 

NOTES. 

493- 

Italy  was  firft  conquered  by  the  Heruli,  a  peo- 
ple from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  who  were  foon 
expelled  by  the  Oftrogoths.  They  acknowledged  the 
Emperors  of  Conflantinople  their  fuperiors  in  rank 
only.  Ravenna  was  the  feat  of  their  court,  which  in 
magnificence  vied  with  ancient  Rome;  as  their  equita- 
ble adminiftration  did  with  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus.  They  were  fubdued  by  Belifarius  and 
Narfes,  the  generals  of  Juftinian,  who  united  Italy  once 
more  to  the  Greek  empire. 

570. 

Great  part  of  Italy  was  feized  by  Alboinus,  king  of 

the 
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from  the  columns  of  Hercules,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile. 

A.  D.  468. 

A  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen 
vefTels,  containing  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  equipped,  and  failed  from  ConOanti- 
nople  to  Carthage.  A  truce  took  place, 
which  faved  Genferic,  who  foon  after  attack- 
ed the  fleet ;  and  Bafilius  returned  to  Con- 
tfantinople,  with  the  lofs  of  more  than  half 
his  fleet  and  army. 

VISIGOTHS,  A.  D.  429  £0472. 

The  Vifigoths  determined  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  in  Spain,  which 

they 

the  Longohards,  or  Lombards,  a  Gothic  nation.  Paiza 
•was  the  place  of  his  rcficlence,  and  of  his  lucceflbrs. 
Alboinus  eftablifhed  the  feudal  policy,  fettling  his  chief 
officers,  under  the  titles  of  dukes,  in  the  great  cities  of 
every  province.  The  fame  was  done  in  Italy,  in  the 
provinces  belonging  to  the  Greek  Empire;  the  exarch 
or  fupicme  governor  of  which,  refided  at  Ravanna,  ap- 
pointing dukes  and  removing  them  at  pleafurc.  Evert 
Rome  was  governed  by  a  Duke,  and  the  name  of  Se- 
nate and  Confuls  abolifhed. 

575- 

On  the  death  of  Alboinus  the,  Lombards  changed 

their 
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they  effected  ;  permitting  the  Suevi  to  hold 
the  kingdom  of  Galicia  under  them. 

End  of  the  ROMAN  Empire,  A.  D.  476  to  479. 

Auguftulus,  the  laft  emperor  of  the  weft, 
was  dethroned,  and  bammed  to  the  Lucul- 
lan villa,  by  Odoacer,  who  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  mercenaries.  He  was  the  firft  Barbarian 
king  of  the  Romans. 

VISIGOTHS,  476  to  485. 

Euric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  was  mo- 
narch of  Spain  and  Gaul ;  the  Heruli,  Sax- 
ons, 

their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  would 
have  no  king,  but  lived  under  their  dukes  ;  when  each 
became  fovereign  of  its  own  city  and  diftri6l. 

585- 

Autharis  was  called  to  the  throne.  He  allowed  the 
dukes  to  remain,  but  referved  to  himfelf  the  chief  jurif- 
diftion.  He  was  the  firft  chriftian  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  and  thefiift  who  gave  written  laws. 

663  to  866. 

The  emperor  Conftans  landed  in  Italy; but  Grimoald, 
who  was  then  king,  prevented  his  getting  any  advanta- 
ges. 

Luitprand 
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ons,  Vandals  of  Africa,  and  Oftrogoths  of 
Pannonia,   cultivated  his  ufeful   friendlhip. 

Ciovistking  of  the  FRANKS,^.  D.  481  ^0511. 

Clovis,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Chil- 
deric,  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Sa- 
lian  line.  His  kingdom  was  confined  to  the 
ifland  of  the  Batavians,  and  the  diocefes  of 
Tournay,  and  Arras.  The  number  of 
his  warriors  could  not  exceed  five  thou- 

fand. 

712. 

Luitprand  was  a  prince  of  very  eminent  qualities.  He 
formed  the  defign  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Italy. 
He  took  Ravenna;  and  moft  of  the  other  of  cities  the 
Exarchate  furrendered  to  his  arms.  He  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  mafter  of  all  Italy,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
fucceflbrs  ever  could  complete  it.  The  attempt  proved 
fatal  to  the  Lombards. 

774- 

Defiderius  ravaged  the  papal  territories,  and  threatened 
to  lay  fiege  to  Rome  ;  but  unable  to  keep  the  field 
againft  Charlemagne,  he  retired  to  Pavia.  The  Lom- 
bards defended  their  city  with  the  greateft  valour  ;  but 
a  plague  breaking  out,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  hira- 
ielf,  wife,  and  family  to  Charles,  who  fent  them  into 
France,  and  they  were  no  more  heard  of.  Thus  ended 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  after  206  years. 

HIST.  MODERN  EUROPE.  Vol.  i. 
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fand.  The  kindred  tribes  of  Franks,  along 
the  Belgic  rivers  of  the  Scheld,  Meufe, 
Mofelle,  and  Rhine,  joined  in  confederacy 
with  him.  When  he  firft  took  the  field, 
he  had  neither  gold  or  filver,  corn  or 
wine. 

A.  D.  486. 

His  firft  victory  was  over  Syagrius ;  who 
inherited  as  a  patrimonial  eftate,  the  diocefe 
and  city  of  SoifTons.  In  ten  years  after  he 
defeated  the  Alemanni,  and  received  their 
fubmiflion.  He  gradually  fubdued  the  ex- 
haufted  countries  as  far  as  the  Elbe  and  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia.  He  was  a  convert  to 
Chriftianity  in  496  ;  and  in  the  year  500,  he 
conquered  the  Burgundians,  whofe  king- 
dom laid  between  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone. 
In  507  he  conquered  the  Vifigoths,  killing 
their  king  Alaric  with  his  own  hand.  In 
508,  he  conquered  Aquitain,  but  receiving 
a  check  at  Aries,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Vifigoths,  who  were  permit- 
ted to  retain  poiTeffion  of  Septimania,  a  nar- 
row tract  of  fea-coaft,  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Pyrenees. 


Eftabli/bment 
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Eftallijhment  of  the  FRENCH  MONARCHY 
in  GAUL,  536. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clo- 
vis,  this  important  conceffion  was  finally  de- 
clared in  a  treaty  between  his  fons  and  the 
emperor  Juftinian.  Aries  and  Marfeilles 
had  been  given  up  to  the  Franks  by  the 
Oftrogoths.  The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the 
only  people  in  Europe  who  can  deduce  a 
perpetual  fucceflion  from  the  conquerors  of 
the  Wcftern  empire.  The  Vifigoths  on  re- 
figning  their  Gallic  poffeflions,  were  allowed 
to  fettle  quietly  in  Spain. 

Defcent  of  the  SAXONS  into  Britain. 
A.  D.  449. 

Forty  years  after  the  diffolution  of  the 
Roman  government,  Vortigern  feems  to 
have  obtained  the  fupremacy,  and  command 
of  the  princes  and  cities  cf  Britain.  Hengift 
and  Horfa,  whofe  afliftance  had  been  implo- 
red, delivered  the  ifland  from  the  Caledo- 
nian invaders;  and  the  ifle  oi  Thanct  was 
allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  German 
auxiliaries. 

VOL.  II.  M  -SAXO.V 
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SAXON    Heptarchy  founded.    A.  £.455 
to  583. 

The  coaft  of  Britain  was  invaded  in  all 
parts  by  colonies  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Wefer,  and  the  Rhine  ;  the  Jutes, 
the  Old  Saxons,  and  the  Angles ;  the  for- 
mer under  Hengift.  The  barbarians,  who 
infenfibly  were  blended  with  this  triple  con- 
federacy in  hopes  of  plunder,  conliiled  of 
Frizians,  Danes,  Pruflians,  Rugians,  and 
fome  adventurous  Huns ;  each  conducting 
their  feperate  operations  as  beft  fuited  with 
their  force  and  private  interefts.  But  feven 
victorious  leaders  only,  maintained  the  title 
of  kings ;  and  feven  families,  one  of  which 
has  continued  by  female  fucceffion  to  our  pre- 
fent  fovereign,  derived  their  equal  and  facred 
li  neage  from  Waden  the  god  of  war. 

Here  ends  the  narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire ;  from  the  fortunate 
age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total 
extinction  in  the  weft,  about  five  centuries 
after  the  Chriftian  ^Era.  At  that  unhappy 
period  the  Saxons  fiercely  ftruggled  with  the 
natives  for  the  fuccellion  of  Britain.  Gaul 
and  Spain  were  divided  between  the  power- 
ful monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Vifigoths, 

and 
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and  the  dependant  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi 
and  Burgundians.  Africa  was  expofed  to  the 
cruel  perfecution  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
favage  inhabitants  of  Mauritania  and  Gaetu- 
lia  Rome  and  Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  were  afflicted  by  an  army  of 
barbarian  mercenaries,  whofe  lawlefs  ty- 
ranny was  fucceeded  by  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric,  the  Oftrogoth.  All  the  fubjects  of 
the  empire,  who  by  the  ufe  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage more  particularly  deferved  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Romans,  were  opprefled 
by  the  difgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign 
conqueft ;  and  the  victorious  nations  of 
Germany  eftablifhed  a  new  fyftem  of  man- 
ners and  government  in  the  weft  ern  countries 
of  Europe.  The  majefty  of  Rome  was 
faintly  reprefented  by  the  princes  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  the  feeble  and  imaginary  fuc- 
ceffors  of  Auguftus  ;  yet  they  continued  to 
reign  over  the  Eaft,  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Nile  and  Tigris.  The  Gothic  and  Vandal 
kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  fubdued 
by  the  arms  of  Juftinian ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  Greek  Emperors  may  ftill  afford  a 
long  feries  of  inftrudive  lefTons,  and  inter- 
efting  revolutions. 

HERE  ENDS  MR.    GIBBON'S  HISTORY,   ON   THIS 
SUBJECT. 
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SHORT    REFLECTION 
ON    THE 

RISE    AND   DECLINE 

OF    THE 

ROMAN    EMPIRE, 


THE  vaft  power  of  the  Roman  empire 
originated  in  its  high  national  hon- 
our ;  founded  perhaps  at  fir  ft,  on  the  juft 
and  natural  principle  of  felf-defence,  and 
in  its  inimitable  fyftem  of  military  difci- 
pline  and  arrangement  of  force,  in  the 
compofition  and  manoeuvres  of  the  legion. 
A  long  feries  of  fuccefs  in  war,  carried  the 
empire  beyond  all  reafonable  limits ;  and  the 
extent,  on  all  fides,  became  too  remote  from 
the  centre  of  Government,  to  be  guided 

by 
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<• 

by  a  proper  ceconomy.  The  dcpendance 
of  the  emperors  on  the  foldiery,  infenfibly 
became  abfolute ;  which  brought  on  a  re- 
laxation of  difcipline,  without  remedy. 

The  home  provinces  wrere  unable  to  fur- 
nifh  the  vaft  and  frequent  calls  for  foldiers, 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  various  and 
numerous  military  Itations,  and  armies ; 
and  the  em  peso  rs,  from  at  firft  receiving 
the  barbarian  borderers  as  allies,  admitted 
them  into  the  Roman  legions.  Thefe  men 
finding  themfelves  the  more  hardy,  and  bet- 
ter foldiers,  were  under  little  reftraint ;  and 
being  often  more  inclined  to  favour  their 
countrymen,  than  their  rrufl,  their  perfi- 
dy frequently  occafioned  irreparable  mif- 
chiefs ;  till  at  length,  Rome  had  no  army  in 
\vhich  it  could  confide,  to  oppofe  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  barbarians  from  all  the 
northern  regions  ;  and  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  was  feized  and  parcelled  out  amonglt 
them,  under  the  names  of  GOTHS,  VANDALS, 
and  HUNS. 
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SARACENS. 


MAHOMET,  the  founder  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  died  in  633,  and  his 
countrymen  animated  by  the  the  moft  vio- 
lent fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  foon  after  over-run 
moft  part  of  Alia,  and  Africa,  their  valour 
being  irrefiftible.  The  Koran  having  pro- 
mifed  Heaven  and  eternal  fenfuality  to  fuch 
as  fell  in  battle,  they  rather  courted  dangers; 
and  the  conquerors  always  tendering  liberty 
and  protection,  to  thofe  who  embraced  their 
fuperftition,  they  threatened  the  whole 
world  with  fubjeclion.  Count  Julian,  whofe 
daughter  had  been  difhonoured  by  king  Ro- 
deric,  invited  them  into  Spain  :  nor  is  this 
circumftance  improbable,  confidering  the 
character  of  the  times.  The  Saracens  alrea- 

dy 
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dy  matters  of  Mauritania,  or  Barbary,  roon 
effecled  a  defccnt  on  Spain ;  and  by  the  de- 
cifive  battle  of  Xeres,  in  Andalufia,  put  an 
end  to  the  empire  of  the  Vifigoths.  Muza, 
viceroy  of  Africa  under  the  cal  ph  Walid, 
came  over  to  finifh  the  conqueft.  According 
to  the  prudent  policy  of  thefe  conquerors,  the 
only  enthufiafls  who  united  the  fpirit  of 
toleration  with  the  zeal  for  making  pro- 
felytes,  offered  the  inhabitants  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  in  confideration  of  being 
paid  the  fame  fubfidy  which  had  ufually  been 
paid  to  their  fovereigns  :  fuch  as  embraced 
the  Mahometan  religion,  were  entitled  to 
all  their  privileges.  Oppas,  the  archbifhop 
of  Seville,  was  not  amamed  to  join  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  facrifice  his  country  and  reli- 
gion to  his  hatred  to  Roderic  Pelagius,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  retired  to  the  mountains 
of  Afturias,  with  fome  followers,  and  found- 
ed a  Imall  kingdom,  which  by  his  valour 
he  tranfmitted  to  his  poiterity. 

A.  D.  732. 

The  Saracens,  unwilling  to  confine  their 
ambition  within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrenees, 
made  an  attack  upon  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquu 
taine,  but  without  fuccefs.  Abderaman  the 

new 
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new  Emir  or  governor  of  Spain,  in  a  fecond 
irruption,  did  penetrate  as  far  as  Sens ;  re- 
pelled by  bifhop  Ebbo,  he  fell  upon  Aqui- 
taine,  vanquifhed  the  duke,  and  advanced 
towards  the  heart  of  France.  Between  Poic- 
tiers  and  Tours,  Charles  Martel  put  a  ftop 
to  his  career,  killing  the  Emir  and,  fome 
accounts  fay,  three  hundred  thoufand  men. 
Spain  was  very  miferable  under  the  Moors, 
on  account  of  the  civil  wars  amongft  their 
matters.  Another  Abderaman,  called  alfo 
Almanfor,  founded  an  independent  kingdom, 
confifting  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
fubjecl;  to  the  caliphs,  and  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Cordoua,  which  became  the  feat  of  arts, 
magnificence  and  pleafure.  He  had  the  po- 
licy and  management  almoft  to  extinguish 
Chriftianity  in  his  dominions.  No  prince  in 
Europe  equalled  him  in  wifdom,-  nor  any 
people  the  Arabs,  in  whatever  tends  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  foul.  They  had  ac- 
quired a  considerable  lhare  of  knowledge  and 
politenefs,  while  the  reft  of  mankind  was 
funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  before  they  were  finally  driven  out 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  iflands  in  the 
Mediterranean. 
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OF  THE 


VARIOUS  EXTENSIVE 


WALLS  AND  ENTRENCHMENTS 


WHICH    HAVE   BEEN 

CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  ANCIENTS.  * 

THE  Egyptians  feem  to  have  been  the 
firft  people  who  thought  of  fortify- 
ing a  country  with  a  wall.  From  Heliopolis 
to  Pelufium,  a  diftance  of  nearly  thirty 
leagues,  they  ere<£led  one  againft  the  Arabs  ; 
who,  like  Cambyfes  and  Alexander,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  take  Pelufium  to  render 

*  Tranflated  from  Rec  be  re  bes  Philofophiqucs  JurksEgyp- 
titns  ft  let  Ckinoit,  par  Moat,  de  Pauiv. 

As  this  account  is  much  connected  with  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Barbarian  Nations,  we  have  placed  it  here. 
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the  wall  of  no  Effect.  Two  others  were  af- 
terwards made  by  Pharaoh  Nectanebe  and 
Chabrias,  a  Grecian  general,  who  went  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  Egyptians,  nearly  in  the 
fame  direction. 

There  was  a  wall  much  better  imagined, 
built  to  fhut  up  the  valley  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  to  exclude  the  Scenite  Arabians 
from  Phaenicia. 

The  jews  built  a  wall,  from  Joppa  to  An- 
tipatris,  ofi5oftadia,  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  Antiochus.  In  going  from  Joppa 
along  the  Mediterranean  coaft,  there  was  a 
wall  built  furrounding  the  provinces  of  Pam- 
philia  and  part  of  Pifidia,  which  is  now  dif- 
coverable;  it  was  intended  as  a  furety  againft 
the  Ifaurians,  who  were  great  robbers  :  no 
ancient  author  has  written  of  it.  In  pafling 
from  thence  to  the  centre  of  Afia,  is  found 
the  great  wall  of  Media,  reaching  almoft 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates.  Xeno- 
phon  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  the 
having  feen  it.  The  length  was  twenty  pa- 
rafangays  ;  it  was  a  hundred  greek  feet  high, 
and  twenty  in  thicknefs.  Artaxerxes  added 
a  ditch  in  front :  it  was  meant,  doubtlefs,  to 
protect  the  fouth-fide  of  Babylonia,  againft 

the 
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the  people  of  Armenia  and  Mefopotamia. 
Before  we  come  to  the  Van-ly  or  great  wall 
of  China,  there  were  formerly  two  walls, 
or  chain  of  entrenchments,  to  environ  that 
vaft  portion  of  the  globe,  called  Scythia, 
and  now  Tartary. 

Among  the  Hyrcanian  deferrs  was  a  can- 
ton of  great  beauty,  called  Margiana,  with 
•which  Alexander  was  fo  well  pleafed  as  to 
refolve  to  build  a  city  in  it,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  execute,  but  it  was  done  by  An- 
tiochus,  fon  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  fur- 
rounded  the  province  with  a  wall,  not  lefs 
than  forty-five  leagues  in  length :  Mar- 
giana is  on  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Cafpian 
fea. 

In  the  forty-fecond  degree  of  N.  latitude 
was  the  wall  of  llak,  from  mount  Thalabeg 
to  the  valley  of  Allmafh,  twenty  leagues  in 
length,  for  the  defence  of  Toncat  in  Ufbcc 
Tartary. 

Of  all  the  works  conftrudlcd  for  defence 
againft  the  Tartars,  the  wall  of  China, 
fuppoled  to  be  built  two  thoufand  years 
ago,  is  without  contradiction  the  largcll 
and  the  wecikefl  ;  for  in  all  thefe 

works, 
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works,  as  the  grandeur  increafes  the  force 
diminifhes.  It  was  five  hundred  leagues  ac- 
cording to  fome,  not  one  hundred  and  fixty 
as  others  fay,  which  could  be  properly  na- 
med a  wall,  being  the  only  part  of  it,  of 
brick  and  mortar ;  and  one  may  confider  the 
whole  as  the  moft  ufelefs  undertaking  fince 
the  exiftence  of  the  Globe  :  for  in  declining 
beyond  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  Chi- 
na may  be  entered  witnout  knowing  that 
the  province  of  Chienfi  is  ^envelloped  with  a 
wall. 

The  Ruffians  undertook  a  work  of  the 
fame  kind  againft  the  Tartars  ;  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toula  in  the  government 
of  Mofcow,  to  Sibrifki  in  Cafan,  144. 
leagues. 

The  great  route  of  the  Tartars  being  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian  feas,  the 
entrances  of  mount  Caucafus  were  walled 
up,  in  the  diftrid:  of  Souanis  ;  the  veftiges 
of  which  remain.  But  the  moft  confiderable 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  was  the  wall  of  the 
Colchide,  the  great  mart  of  trade  of  the 
Greeks  and  Phaenicians  on  the  eaft-fide  of 
the  Euxine,  called  Murus  Validus,  from  its 
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ftrength ;  yet  Chardin  could  find  no  traces  of 
it  in  1672. 

The  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  or  Crimaea,  was 
Ihut  up  by  a  wall  in  the  fame  part  were 
now  there  are  lines  ;  fo  that  from  the  Boryf- 
thenes  to  the  extremity  of  Afia,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  endeavoured  to  fhut  out  Tartary 
to  the  fouth  ;  but  the  Tartars  have  at  all 
times  entered  in  fpite  of  this  great  chain  of 
entrenchments.  The  paftoral  life,  which 
fomehiftorians,  who  were  not  philofophers, 
have  called  the  true  ftate  of  innocence,  ex- 
cites to  plunder  more  than  any  other  ;  as  all 
accounts  of  the  followers  declare,  the  name 
of  Hord,  or  wandering  tribe,  being  fyno- 
nimous  with  that  of  robbers.  The  paftoral 
life  is  in  its  nature,  againft  every  idea  of  a 
jus  gentium. 

The  number  of  provincial  fortifications 
in  Europe  are  very  great  alfo  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  as  remarkable  for  their  extent,  they 
are  neverthelefs  for  their  having  been  of  as 
little  ufe.  The  Athenian  colonies  fhut  up  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus,  from  Paclysto  Cardia. 
Manuel  Palseologus,  and  after  him,  the  Ve- 
netians, fhut  up  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth ;  but 
the  Turks  ealily  demolilhed  it. 

There 
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There  was  a  long  wall  alfo  beyond  Hera- 
clea  to  Decron,  occupying  the  fpace  from 
the  Propontide  to  the  Euxine.  The  empe- 
ror Valens  (hut  up  the  entrance  of  mount 
Hsemus,  between  Thrace  and  ThefTaly. 

There  are  ruins  of  a  wall  in  Bulgaria,  near 
Dryfla  j  and  of  another,  called  the  wall  of 
Valais,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Burg- 
berg,  to  fhut  out  the  Swifs. 

Agricola  firft  built  a  wall  in  Britain,  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  only  thirty- 
two  miles  long.  Hadrian  took  it  in  a  wi- 
der part,  and  made  one  of  eighty  miles  ; 
which  was  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Severus  :  thefe  firft  were  probably  no  more 
than  entrenchments.  But  under  Valentinian 
the  third,  a  wall  was  built  of  twenty  feet  in 
thicknefs.  But  this  is  nothing  to  that  built 
in  Germany,  under  Hadrian,  from  oppofite 
Ober-wefel,  and  continued  under  the  other 
emperors;  the  laft  branch  of  which  went  to- 
wards the  Danube,  was  finimed  by  Probus. 
Another  on  the  Rhine,  oppofite  Bingen, 
through  the  county  of  Solmes  to  the  Meine  ; 
it  then  traverfed  the  county  of  Holach, 
touched  the  Neckar,  and  fo  to  Hall  in  Sau- 
bia,  and  terminated  at  Ratilbonne ;  fo  that 

there 
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there  was  no  paflage  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube.  Another  is  feen  from  Vidin  to 
Peterwariden  on  the  Danube. 

The  Normans,  as  they  began  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Danes,  built  what  is  called 
Danewerk,  to  ftuit  the  Saxons  out  of  Jutland. 
They  conftrufted  a  terrace  to  the  Baltic, 
which  was  afterwards  made  a  wall  by  Wal- 
demar  the  Great.  Such  is  the  hiflory  of  the 
greateft  and  mod  ufelefs  wrorks  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ancient  continent;  for  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pains  taken  to  make  them 
'  ilrong,  the  military  ftrength  of  all  the  coun- 
tries refpec~tively  diminilhed. 
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THIS  Work  ofMonfieur  De  Pauw,  who  died, 
in  1786,  has  not  been  tranjlated  into  Engli/h.  It 
is  the  labour  of  a  perfon  of  uncommon  abilities,  and, 
knowledge  in  the  Phyfical  Hiftory  of  our  Globe  and 
its  Inhabitants.  A  few  fubjetts  have  been  felefted 
as  worthy  the  notice  ofthofe  who  have  not  f ten  the 
work,  and  have  any  tajlefor  difquifitions  in  Natural 
Philofophy. 
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OF  THE 


CLIMATE  OF  AMERICA 


AND  ITS 


EFFECTS. 


AT  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  climate  was  fo  unfavorable  to 
quadrupeds,  that  they  were  found  to  be  one 
fixth  lefs  than  on  our  hemifphere.  It  was 
alfo  very  pernicious  to  the  human  kind,  who 
were  very  defective  in  their  organiza- 
tion. 

The  country  either  confifts  of  high  poin- 
ted mountains,  or  is  covered  with  marfhes 
and  forefts.  The  Spaniards  were  compel- 
led to  cat  each  other,  and  fometimes  the 
Americans.  The  French  colonies  were  at 

firft 
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firft  in  no  better  fituation,  The  Englifh 
•who  returned  from  Virginia,  were  mere 
fhadows;  and  none  would  go  again,  till  the 
thirfl  of  gold,  which  the  reports  foftered, 
furmounted  all  obltacles,  and  vanquimed 
nature  herfelf. 

In  the  fouthern  parts,  and  moft  of  the 
iflands,  the  lands  were  covered  with  cor- 
rupted ftagnant  waters,  which  the  heat  of 
the  fun  fermented,  and  made  very  unwhol- 
fome.  Thick  fogs,  charged  with  marine 
fait,  occafioned  many  poifonous  vegetables, 
unknown  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Many  plants  that  are  tender  here, 
were  found  to  be  tough  fhrubs  in  that  hemif- 
phere.  Snakes,  lizards,  and  reptiles  of  all 
kinds,  were  nourifhed  in  a  climate  fo  con- 
genial to  them,  and  grew  to  a  prodigious 
iize.  Cattepillars,  bettles,  frogs,  and  toads 
are  Jeen  at  Surinam,  and  fome  other  parts, 
of  an  aftonifhing  lize.  Fleas,  bugs,  pifmires 
of  different  forts,  mufkitoes  or  gnats,  and  in 
fine  all  kinds  of  thofe  vermin  lo  difgufting 
to  human  nature,  fwarm  in  all  parts. 

Mr.    Dumont  fpeaks  of  frogs  in  Loui- 
liana,  of  thircy-feven  pounds  weight,  which 

made  as  much  noife  as  a  calf. 

The 
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The  ounce,  tiger,  and  lion,  are  fmall 
and  pufillanimous;  wolves,  and,  in  general,  all 
quadrupeds  are  baftardized  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  earth  and  waters  have  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  worms;  thofe  that  pierce  our 
fhips  and  are  now  in  mod  of  our  rivers,  are 
of  American  origin. 

In  the  beft  accounts,  taken  from  obferva- 
tions  ot  Thermometers  in  different  parts,  it 
appears  that  the  continent  of  America  is 
twelve  degrees  colder  than  our  hemifphere. 
Quebec  and  Paris,  Hudfon's  bay  and  the 
Thames,  are  in  equal  latitudes ;  yet  every  one 
knows  the  extreme  difference  there  is  be- 
tween them,  as  to  cold. 

Of  all  the  animals  carried  from  our  hemif- 
phere, the  hogs  have  done  the  beft.  The  reft 
have  all  been  ftunted  in  growth,  or,  in  fome 
other  refpects,  received  damage. 

All  the  climates  in  America,  where  the 
Englilh  have  fettled,  are,  in  a  manner,  totally 
changed,  from  the  countries  being  cleared 
of  wood,  and  drained  of  water.*  Of 

*  Fifty  years  ago,  they  could  fcarcelv  grow  wheat  in 
Virginia;  the  ear  did  not  fill.  They  now  raife  heavy 
good  corn. 
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Of  all  the  plants  carried  to  America,  rice, 
which  fucceeds  beft  in  humid  foils,  was  the 
fooneft  brought  to  perfection  ;  but  is  the 
moft  improper  to  be  encouraged  there,  be- 
caufe  the  leaft  proper  to  purify  the  air  :  for 
which  reafon  it  is  banimed  out  of  France. 
The  hot  regions  of  Afia  may  poflibly  correct 
thisdifpofitionby  the  drynefs  of  the  air.  Some 
alimentary  plants  have  been  brought  from  A- 
merica,  that  have  fucceeded  here  wonderfully. 
Potatoes  alone  have  been  a  treafure.  All 
fucculent  and  aquatic  plants  have  generally 
done  well  in  America ;  melons,  cabbages, 
and  things  of  that  kind  furprizingly. 

People,  united  in  fociety,  have  exifted  on 
our  hemifphere  for  time  immemorial  ;  who 
brought  manners  to  perfection,  cultivated 
the  arts  and  fciences,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  benefits  attending  focial  intercourfe ; 
raifed  handfome  cities,  domefticated  ani- 
mals for  ufe,  and  in  every  fenfe  ornamented 
the  whole  furface  of  the  earth  :  whilft  in  the 
oppoiite  hemifphere,  nature  was  favage,  the 
air  thick  and  unwholefome,  forefts  without 
beginning  or  end  ;  where  the  rays  of  the 
fun  had  never  penetrated ;  waters  for  ever 
fixed ;  the  furface  of  the  earth,  inftead  of 

lands 
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lands  fmiling  with  corn  and  paftures,  was 
ftrewed  over  with  reptiles  and  infects  ;  with 
men,  weak  in  body  and  mind;  without  a 
knowledge  of  forging  iron,  though  they 
knew  of  the  mines. 

America  contains  about  nine  millions  of 
Iquare  miles  according  to  Templeman,  and 
in  this  prodigious  fpace,  there  were  only 
two  nations  fettled  in  political  fociety  :  the 
reft  were  wanderers  in  fmall  herds  over  fo- 
refts,  with  fcarcely  enough  of  ingenuity  to 
procure  food. 

The  difference  between  the  Hemifpheres 
is  total,  as  great  as  can  be  imagined.  To  pre- 
tend that  the  human  race  were  new  in  Ame- 
rica, is  infupportable  by  argument.  To  fay 
why  there  fhould  have  been  io  many  ages  one 
before  the  other  in  improvement,  or  that 
nature  was  obliged  to  do  her  work  by  inter- 
vals, or  why  me  placed  animals  of  a  different 
kind  there,  and  of  a  pofterior  date,  would 
lead  us  into  obfcurity  ;  fince  no  new  infedt 
or  animal  is  found,  and  that  the  germs  of 
all  things  are  apparently  as  old  as  the 
planet. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  fay  from  whence 
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the  inhabitants  came,  for  there  is  not  evert 
the  vague  light  of  tradition  to  guide  us  :  but 
the  fame  is  true  indeed  of  every  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  know,  if  we 
admit  fables,  the  cafe  may  be  made  out  ; 
for  the  firft  chapter  in  the  annals  of  all 
nations  is  Romance.  It  is  pc  ffible  that  war 
and  peftilence  might  make  a  populous  coun- 
try a  defert ;  but  from  that  we  ought  not  to 
infer,  that  every  defert  has  never  been  inha- 
bited. In  fome  countries  the  climate  might 
keep  down  population,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
conftant  fcarcity  of  inhabitants. 

The  firft  ftate  of  every  nation  with  which 
hiftory  is  furnifhed,  is  that  of  favage.  Each 
nation  has  the  feeds  of  capability  in  them, 
but  grope  their  way  without  rule  or  model 
to  fix  their  conduct :  for  which  reaion  the 
inftitutions  in  civil  life  have  been  fo  various ; 
being  as  often  governed  by  climate,  as  by 
reafon. 

Some  have  never  emerged  from  their  in- 
fant ftate.  The  Efkimaux  and  Greenlanders 
have  never  cultivated  the  land,  or  built  a 
a  houfe :  the  negroes  have  always  been  the 
fame  as  now. 

When 
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When  a  people  are  fettled,  they  are  half 
polifhed  ;  this  can  be  done  by  agriculture 
alone-;  from  this  fprings  all  notions  of  pro- 
perty, and  whatever  is  neceflary  for  civil 
life  ;  and  from  this  ftandard  we  can  meafure 
the  different  degrees  of  moral  perfection. 

The  cultivators  are  the  firft  in  order,  be- 
caufe  their  exifience  is  lefs  precarious,  and 
their  way  of  life  lefs  turbulent  :  they  have 
leifure  to  invent  and  improve  their  inflru- 
incnts,  to  think  and  to  reflecl. 

The  Nomades,  or  paftors  of  cattle  follow 
next  :  they  are  obliged  to  tend  their  herds, 
and  of  courfe  are  never  fettled.  The  Tartars, 
Arabs,  Moors,  and  Laplanders  are  of  this 
kind  ;  all  of  which  are  equidiflant  between 
the  favage  and  the  civil  ftate. 

There  are  nations  who  nourifh  them- 
felves  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  without 
culture  ;  fome  of  which,  are  more  at  their 
eafe  than  the  others  ;  all  living  in  huts,  made 
of  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  taking  their  reft  in 
trees. 

The  fourth  clafs  fubfift  by  fiming  :  thele 
are  not  different  from  the  Nomades,  except 

that 
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that  they  have  not  their  tamed  herds.  Their 
refource  is  in  their  dexterity,  and  at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  lives;  but  they  are  alike  obliged 
to  change  their  ground  from  time  to  time. 

The  hunters  are  the  laft  clafs,  and  the  moil 
favage  :  wanderers,  and  uncertain  of  their 
daily  fubfiftence,  they  dread  an  union  with, 
and  an  increafe  of  their  fellow  creatures,  be- 
caufe  the  game,  whofe  fecundity  is  not  like 
that  of  fiiri,  decreafes  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  enemies ;  every  ftep  he  fets  is 
to  getaway  from  focial  life;  his  hut  is  for  re- 
treat, not  fora  lodging;  always  at  war  with 
man  and  beaft,  his  inftincl  is  ferocious;  he 
is  in  human  nature  what  the  carniverous 
animal  is  to  the  grameniverous. 

America  may  poffibly  have  undergone  a 
later  deluge,  from  fome  natural  convulfion, 
than  that  on  our  own  hemifphere;  which  ob- 
fervation  may  be  countenanced  by  fome  mo- 
numents of  definition,  and  the  natives  from 
north  to  fouth  having  a  tradition  of  a  deluge. 
If  this  is  admitted,  the  difference  between 
the  appearance  of  the  two  hcmifpheres  may 
well  exift,  when  we  confider  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  and  inundations. 

Our 
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Our  hemifphere,  from  the  long  exertion 
of  the  ingenuity  and  induftry  of  mankind^ 
may  well  have  the  appearance  of  greater  an- 
tiquity. From  what  we  fee  in  a  particular 
diltricl:,  from  an  unwholefome  fituation,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive  the  phyfical  evils  that  muft 
befal  a  people  dwelling  in  a  corrupt  air  for 
ages.  The  effects  from  natural  evaporation 
are  flow,  and  at  the  fame  time  unwholfone 
to  animals  and  vegetables. 

Montefquieu  argued  that  it  was  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  foil  that  chained  men  down  to  la- 
vage  life;  whereas,  it  is^the  want  of  fubfif- 
tence  that  keeps  them  from  rifing  above  it. 
The  lead  reflection  on  the  Hate  of  America 
when  difcovered,  makes  this  quite  plain: 
The  natives  were  all  fifhers  and  hunters,  and 
in  no  fenfe  like  thofe  who  fit  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  and  have  only  to  reach  out  their  hand  for 
fuftenance. 

In  fome  parts  of  America  they  have  a 
knowledge  of  Maiz,  or  Indian  corn  ;  but  the 
ground  is  fterile.  At  the  time  that  the  north 
of  Europe  was  in  a  favage  ftate,  the  inhabi- 
tants were,  in  a  manner,  immediately  chan- 
ged, as  foon  as  Italy  and  Afia  had  communi- 
cated a  knowledge  of  their  grains  and  fruits. 

According 
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According  to  the  richnefs  of  a  country  in 
vegetables,  fociety  i,  more  eafily  eftablifted  , 
frorr,  thefouth  of  Afia  to  Egypt,  thence  in- 
to Greece,    from  there  to  Italy,  and   fo  to 
fuls  and  Germans,    this  progreffion  is 
exaftly  agreeable  to  the  phyfica!  fecundity  of 
each  country.    If  every  thing  Ve«  reftored, 
there  would  remain  to  Germany  fcarcely  any 
thing  that  could   now  be  deemed  an  ali- 
jnent. 

The  ancient  Scythians  were  different  fa, 
vages  from  the  American  ;  they  loved  their 
women  ardently,  whilft  the   Americans  de- 
and  are  cruel  to  them.    The  latter  are 
like  the  beafls  who  aifemble  at  feafons,  and 
feparate,  each  to  feek  for   their  food  5  they 
icreafe  the  evils  of  all  kind  that  nature  had 
4oadedthem  with, 

It  is  natural  for  thofe  in  favage  life  to 
troop  together,    and  to  be  the  enemies  of 

0tI 


property  is  not 


men  s 


, 

to  maintain  it  ;fo  that  it  is  the 

greatelt 
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greatefl  effort  of  virtue  to  love  one  another, 
which  cannot  be  done,  without  pardoning 
many  things.  Where  the  wants  of  the  fame 
kind  are  always  before  the  eye,  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  how  difficult  it  muft  be  to  be  al- 
ways juft,  and  in  peace;  befides  the  com- 
mon misfortune  is,  that  if  the  many  are  in- 
clined to  order,  the  avarice  or  wickednefs  of 
a  few  may  throw  the  whole  into  blood  and 
confufion. 

The  Americans  are  alfo  totally  unlike  the 
northern  favages  of  our  hemifphere,    who 
had  a  notion  of  freedom.     The  Americans 
in   proportion  to  the  intereft    they  took  in 
things  belonging  to  them,  were  in  the  fame 
manner  diftant  from  the  incitement  which 
attends   a    noble  way    of  thinking.     They 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  exigence,  and 
on  all  occafions  have  behaved  like  robbers, 
who  watch  an  opportunity  to  furprize  and 
murder.     Whereas  the  favages  of  our  hemif- 
phere   often  defeated  the  bravefl  and  befl 
difciplined  men  in  the  world,    in  the  open 
and  fair  trial  of  courage.     Savage  life  is  far 
from  extinguifhing  courage  in   the  heart  of 
man.    The  timidity  of  the  Americans,  came 
from  the  caufes  we  have  mentioned, 

The 
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The  American,  properly  fpeaking,  is  without 
the  motive  to  be  either  wicked  or  virtuous  ; 
his  timidity,  weaknefs  of  mind,  neceflity  to 
procure  a  maintenance  in  themidfl  of  fcarci- 
ty,  and  the  influence  of  climate,  all  produce 
an  infenfible  indifference.  His  happinefs  is 
in  a  vacuity  of  mind  and  inaction,  to  think 
of  nothing  when  he  has  victuals,  and  when 
hungry,  to  provide  it.  He  would  have  no 
hut,  if  the  weather  did  not  oblige  him  ;  he 
is  a  child  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life  ;  he 
forefees  nothing,  improves  nothing,  natu- 
rally lazy,  and  revengeful  through  weaknefs. 
He  is  atrocious  in  that  revenge,  becaufe  he 
has  no  fenfibility ;  and  having  his  life  only 
to  lofe,  he  looks  upon  his  enemies  as  his 
murderers.  If  courage  fupported  his  ven- 
geance, he  would  be  the  moft  terrible  of 
brutes  to  the  European,  as  he  is  to  the  tribes 
he  is  at  war  with  ;  but  a  like  deficiency  of 
courage  on  both  fides,  makes  the  wars 
eternal  between  them. 

The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  were  at  war  in 
1523,  and  now  continue  it  with  the  fame 
implacable  hatred  and  vengeance. 

They  ihow  the  moft  refpect  and  autho- 
rity to  their  old  men;  but  like  the  wild  beafts 

when 
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when  their  ftrength  is  exhaufted  they  aban- 
don them  to  periih  with  hunger.  This  ingra- 
titude, which  affrightens  us,  is  neverthelefs  a 
law  of  animal  nature;  interefied  for  it's 
young  whil It  growing,  but  indifferent  when 
it  can  Ihift  for  itfelf. 

Of  the  ANTHROPOPHAGI. 

The  Academicians  at  Paris  infulted 
L'Abbe  duClos  in  1746,  when  he  charged  the 
Gauls  with  having  been  men-eaters;  as  if  the 
human  race  were  incapable  of  any  thing  (o 
atrocious :  not  obferving  that  even  in  a  phi- 
lofophicai  age,  there  is  nothing  that  men  en- 
gage in  with  fo  much  good  will,  as  the  be- 
ing drawn  up  in  lines  and  columns  to  deftroy 
each  other;  for  interefts  fo  mean  and  pitiful, 
that  the  object  is  forgotten  before  the  war  is 
half  finimed.  This  is  io  hateful^,  fubject  that 
we  mall  not  dwell  upon  it :  but  the  accounts 
we  have  had  from  the  South-Seas,  mow  the 
author  to  have  formed  a  right  conjecture  of 
the  favage  nature  of  man.  Thefe  poor 
wretches  are  excufable  when  their  actions 
are  compared  with  Autos  de  Fes,  the  mafTa- 
cre  of  Paris,  and  fuch  flagitious  proceedings 
among  people  in  a  civilized  ftate. 
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The  Americans  have  been  charged  with 
deftroying  incredible  numbers  in  their  hu- 
man facrifices.  The  Scythians,  Egyptians, 
Chinefe,  Indians,  Phenicians,  Perfians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  Gauls,  Germans, 
Britons,  Spaniards,  Negroes,  and  Jews, 
have  all  facrificed  mankind  at  their  altars, 
and  if  they  are  not  convicted  of  having  eaten 
of  the  facrifice,  it  is  probably  intirely  owing 
to  the  obfcurity  ot  iuch  remote  hiftory. 
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OF  SOME 

EXTRAORDINARY   CUSTOMS, 

WHICH  FORMERLY  PREVAILED  ON  OUR. 

HEMISPHERE; 

AND     WHICH    WERE     FOUND     AMONG     THE 

AMERICANS. 


THE  examination  of  cuftoms  fo  alike  in 
fuch  different  climates,  and  among 
nations  which  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
each  other,  proves  that  mankind  is,  as  it 
were,  predeflinated  to  commit  the  fame 
faults  in  whatever  region  of  the  globe  it 
inhabits,  and  that  there  are  fome  errors, 
however  finking  the  likenefs,  that  cannot 
have  been  copied  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
becaufe  fuperftition,  prejudices,  ielf-love, 

neglect 
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neglect  of  our  fellow-creatures,  ignorance  of 
our  duties,  and  all  the  paflions,  and  all  the 
vices,  ought  of  neceffity  to  produce  the  fame 
effects,  and  by  confequence  the  fame  difor- 
ders  in  focieties,  who  have  never  had  any 
communication  together. 

That  bloody  and  infenfible  cuftom  of  in- 
terring living  perfons  with  the  deceafed,  was 
hardly  aboliihed  amongft  the  Gauls  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cefar,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Scythian  colonies,  where- 
ever  they  fixed.  We  know  it  to  have  exifted 
in  feveral  parts  of  fouthern  Alia,  and  the 
coafts  of  fome  parts  of  Africa.  It  was  again 
found  among  the  people  of  America,  as  well 
in  the  north  as  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

Amongft  people  fo  diftant  from  each 
other,  and  feperated  by  fuch  infurmountable 
barriers,  we  cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  they 
could  have  had  any  correfpondence,  feeing 
they  differ  in  fo  many  other  refpecls,  and 
have  almoft  no  other  refemblance  but  in  this 
atrocity. 

Although  it  be  poffible  that  the  adoption 
of  this  cruel  ceremony  among  feveral  differ- 
ent 
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cnt  nations,  may  not  have  originated  from 
one  and  the  fame  caufe,  yet  there  is  much 
reafon  to  conclude  that  the  dogma  of  the 
refurredlion  of  the  body  in  a  life  to  come> 
has  produced  this  finguhr  misfortune,  this 
deplorable  error  :  that  the  idea  of  being  fer- 
ved  in  the  other  world  by  thofe  we  have 
commanded  in  this,  has  been  the  motive  for 
iacrificing  flaves  at  the  tombs  of  their  ma- 
fters,  and  wives  upon  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
bands.  So  we  may  obferve  in  the  relation  of 
thefe  homicides,  that  they  are  ever  moft 
frequent  at  the  funerals  of  kings  and  fove- 
reigns.  . 

On  the  coall  of  Guinea  they  inter  only 
the  wives  of  the  grandees  with  their  hufbands 
bodies  :  thofe  of  a  middle  and  very  infe- 
riour  ftation  are  denied  this  privilege.  At 
the  funeral  of  Tuinpong,  king  of  Akin,  as 
fays  Mr.  Roemer  in  his  Relation  of  1764, 
they  buried  with  him  three  hundred  of  his 
•wives,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  flaves. 
Some  have  conjectured  that  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  conftructed  for  the  purpofes  of 
Ihutting  up  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Pharoahs,  that  they  might  attend  the  dead 
bodies  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

For 
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For  the  fimple  individuals  of  Egypt,  they 
were  content  to  put  a  fmall  piece  of  gold  or 
lilver  under  the  tongue,  or  upon  the  breaft, 
which  is  ftill  found  in  the  mummies. 

The  wife  who  has  children  amongft  the 
Eaft-Indians,  is  not  fuffered  to  burn  her- 
felf  with  her  hufband;  and,  as  they  allow  of 
polygamy,  it  is  the  moft  beloved  wife  that 
the  law  ordains  to  perifh  with  her  hulband. 
From  which,  one  may  infer  with  certainty, 
that  the  ridiculous  pretenfion  of  enjoying  the 
fame  pleafure  in  her  fociety  in  the  other 
world,  has  been  the  caufe  of  adopting  this 
cruel  folly. 

It  is  here  worth  obferving,  two  horrible 
contradictions  in  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient 
Brachmans  and  modern  Bramins.  They  are  to 
a  degree  of  furor  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
Metempfychofis,  or  a  tranfmigration  of  the  foul 
out  of  one  body  into  another  ;  from  whence 
they  conclude,  that  they  ought  not  to  deprive 
a  fly,  or  any  thing  that  breathes,  of  its  life, 
and  yet,  with  the  greateft  folemnity,  order 
the  burning  of  wives  with  their  hufbands. 
One  cannot  imagine  an  extravagance  compa- 
rable with  this  ;  nor  can  one  conceive  how 
they  pretend  to  rejoin  their  wives  in  a  life 

to 
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to  come,  whilft  they  maintain  that  fouls  are 
carried  about  without  repofe,  from  one  bo- 
dy into  that  of  another,  at  the  inftant  of  the 
destruction  of  the  animated  being:  for  accor- 
ding to  them,  the  foul  of  the  hulband  may 
enter  into  the  embrio  of  a  moufe,  and  the 
foul  of  the  wife  into  that  of  a  cat ;  fo  that  the 
Indous,  who  ought  not  to  burn  their  wives  if 
they  would  be  confequent  with  their  princi- 
ples, are  the  only  fouthern  Aiiatics  who  have 
obilinately  retained  this  abominable  cuftom. 
Jt  has  been  faid,  that  they  pay  annually  a  tri- 
bute to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  to  the  Nabobs 
and  Mahometan  Rajahs,  for  permiflion  to 
commit  thefe  homicides,  in  which  they 
tranfgrels  the  pofitive  precept  of  their  Ve- 
dam. 

In  the  academical  memoirs  of  Mr.  Freret 
it  is  maintained,  that  the  Gauls  never  facrifi- 
ced  human  victims,  becaufe,  fays  he,  it  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  dogmas  handed  down  to 
us  by  Cefar,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  j  but 
this  one  example  of  the  Indous  mow,  that  re- 
ligious dogmas  and  theological  fyftems  may 
be  in  direct  oppofition  to  practice  and  cuflom: 
there  is  no  reafon  therefore,  why  the  Germans 
ihould  not  have  been  as  abfurdas  the  orthers. 


In 
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In  the  travels   of  Tavernier,    Thevenot 
de  Bernier,  and  Chardin,  we  find,  that  they 
give  to  thefemiferable  victimsof  fuperftition, 
a  beverage  ot  a  ftrong  infulion  of  faffron, 
nightfhade,  grian  of  green  hemp,  and  other 
narcotics,  by  ftupefa&ion,  to  deftroy  the  hor- 
rid appearance  of  death.    They  feize  the  in- 
fant of  the  delirium,   which  thefe    potions 
often  excite,  to  precipitate  the  women  into 
the  flames  ;  and  to  this  trick  of  the  Bramins 
and  Faquirs,  we  muft  attribute  the  relations 
of  joy  and  chearfulnefs  which  thefe  unfortu- 
nate wretches  are  faid  to  exprefs  at  the  time 
and  place  of  execution.  It  is  really  aftonilh- 
ing  that  the  North-Americans  fhould  obferve 
the  fame  cuftom  towards  the  wives  and  (laves 
facrihced  at   the  death  of  their  caciques  or 
chieftains ;  they  ufe  tobacco  leaves  bruifed 
and  made  into  a  pafle,  which  they  give  to 
fwallow  to  thofe  intended  for  execution;  they 
afterwards  give  them  water  to  drink,  which, 
in  diluting  the  tobacco  hurries  them   into  a 
complete  delirium  ;  fo  ingenious  are  men  in 
their  wanderings   from  reafon,  where  they 
have  been  unable  to   furmount   nature  by 
force,  they  have  done  it  by  artifice. 

In  the  1 6th  century,   there  arofe  a  dif- 

pute 
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pute  between  Gariclaflb  de  Vega  and  fome 
other  Spanifh  authors  of  the  hiftory  of  Peru, 
whether  the  Incas  caufed  thefe  great  num- 
bers of  flaves  and  concubines  to  be  executed 
by  force.  The  former  inh'fts,  it  was  the 
choice  of  the  lufferers,  and  even  that  many 
have  been  refufed  this  privilege  by  the  eti- 
quette of  the  court,  which  would  admit  on- 
ly fo  many :  and  he  feems  to  have  reafon  on 
his  fide,  if  we  confider  the  extreme  con- 
tempt of  life  amongft  the  Peruvians.  Be- 
fides  all  depends  upon  the  perfuafion,  more 
or  lefs,  of  thofe  who  devote  themfelves.  If 
they  believe  firmly  and  with  enthufiafm, 
that  they  mall  arife  and  accompany  their 
matter  again,  and  their  friends ;  why  may 
they  not  be  feen  to  go  to  death,  with  the 
fame  alacrity  as  thofe  obfcure  men,  pretend- 
ed martyrs,  did  formerly,  who  ran  to  the  fcaf- 
folds  with  the  opinion  of  falvation,  for  ha- 
ving had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  in- 
fult  the  ftatues  of  Venus  and  Mercury  ? 

It  is  certain  that  the  Indians  of  North 
America  ufe  tobacco  in  thefe  folemnities  ;  ha- 
ving been  ascertained  by  fome  French  among 
the  Natches  of  Louifiana  in  1725.  The 
French  who  occupied  a  great  part  of  that 

VOL.  II.  R  country, 
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country,  could  not  prevail,  either  by  entrea- 
ties or  menaces,  to  prevent  a  maffacre  that 
attended  the  obfequies  of  a  chieftain,  who  died 
that  year.  They  deftroyed  no  lefs  than  thir- 
teen of  both  fexes,  without  counting  an  in- 
fant which  they  threw  to  be  trod  to  death 
by  thofe  who  carried  the  bier,  on  which 
repofed  the  body  of  the  cacique.  Two  of 
his  wives,  though  old  and  decrepid,  and 
five  of  his  domeftics,  Were  difpatched  to 
keep  him  company  in  the  grave.  After  ma- 
ny foolim  and  tirefome  ceremonies,  thefe 
poor  wretches  were  made  to  fit  down,  and 
the  tobacco  balls  abovementioned,  were 
adminiflered.  During  the  time  that  the  ef- 
fecl:  from  them  mould  be  produced,  the 
ailembly  betook  themfelves  to  dancing  and 
fhouting  in  the  moil  outrageous  manner. 
Each  patient  had  his  head  enveloped  in  a 
deer's-fkin  ;  over  his  neck  was  pafled  a  cord 
with  a  running  knot ;  two  were  employed 
ro  hold  it  from  flipping,  and  three  others 
pulled  the  other  end  till  they  had  ftrangted 
them  ;  they  then  buried  the  bodies  in  a, 
ditch  with  the  cacique.  Mr.  le  Page 
imagines,  that  if  the  French  had  not  been 
there  fome  days  before  this  execution,  that 
many  more  would  have  fuffered ;  from 

which 
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which  one  may  judge  of  the  carnage  made 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  If 
the  chief  of  a  fmall  horde  exacted  thirteen  or 
fourteen  perfons  for  pleafures  and  fervice 
in  the  other  world,  they  ought  to  deftroy 
thoufands  to  form  the  fuite  of  the  Incas  and 
predeceffbrs  of  Montezuma,  who  command- 
ed the  people  of  fuch  vaft  countries. 

It  may  be  well  fuppofed  that  interefl  guides 
the  Bramins  in  the  encouragement  given  to 
burning  the  widows,  as  it  is  well  known 
they  procure  the  remainder  of  their  orna- 
ments, earings,  bracelets,  &c.  after  the 
fire  is  extinguifhed. 

The  doclrine  of  the  refurrection  of  the 
body,  has  been  more  generally  fpread  in  Eu- 
rope, Afia,  and  Africa,  than  has  been  fuf- 
pedled  by  hiftorians  j  feeing  we  do  not  know 
much  of  any  ancient  nation  that  has  not 
put  into  the  tombs,  by  the  fide  of  dead  bodies, 
arms,  kitchen  utenlils,  fomething  to  drink 
or  eat,  pieces  of  money,  lights,  or,  in  fhort, 
fomething  for  the  ufe  of  the  manes  j  which 
proves  inconteftably  that  they  believed  in 
a  future  Irate.  This  may  ferve  to  refolve  a 
queftioa  of  little  conference  indeed,  but 

which 
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which  has  however  been  much  agitated,  up- 
on the  fentiments  of  the  ancient  Jews, 
touching  the  refureclion  ;  although  one  can- 
not conceive  why  an  ceconomical  precept,  fo 
eflential  as  that  concerning  interment,  fhould 
be  ommitted  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and 
Deutronomy,  where  the  detail,  in  other  ref- 
pecls,  isfo  very  diftinct  as  to  forbid  the  eating 
the  thighs  of  a  hare.  The  Hebrew  writers 
fay,  in  another  place,  that  the  bodies  of  Ja- 
cob and  Jofeph  were  embalmed,  and  that 
their  bodies  had  lain  forty  days  in  the  Natron 
or  Nitre :  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
thofe  who  buried  in  this  foil,  adhered  to  the 
dogma  of  the  refurreclion,  then  believed  by 
the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Jews  borrow- 
ed much  of  their  religious  fyftem,  without 
•which  they  could  never  have  had  the  cuftom 
in  Paleftine  of  embalming ;  though  their  po- 
verty afterwards,  fays  the  Rabbin  Jacob,  ob- 
liged them  to  make  fome  alterations.  There 
is  a  great  appearance  of  their  having  anci- 
ently put  pieces  of  money  into  fepulchres;  as 
Flavius  Jofephus  fays  it  was  a  received  opi- 
nion, that  when  David  was  buried,  confidera- 
ble  fums  were  interred  with  him.  How  fhould 
this  cuflom  obtain,  this  forefight  refpeding 
deceafed,  if  it  did  npt  arife  from  an  idea 

Of 
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ofa  life  to  come,  purely  material,  and  which 
the  chriftianshave  manifestly  drawn  from  the 
fynagogue.  The  Sadduceens,  who  denied  a, 
refurrection,  were  a  new  ieil,  who  Mere  ac» 
cufed  of  attacking  an  old  fyftem,  univerfally 
believed. 

We  ought  not  to  count  among  the  dange- 
rous conlequences  that  the  dogma  of  the  re - 
furreclion  has  carried  with  it,  the  cuftom  of 
burying  live  infants  with  the  dead  body  of 
the  mother,  as  is  practifcd  among  the  Ononta- 
gos,  in  the  litmus  of  Darien,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  America,  This  atrocity  has  its  rife- 
in  the  deplorable  conftitution  of  a  favage  life, 
"where  no  one  is  willing  or  able  to  charge 
himfelf  with  the  bringing  up  of  orphans  at 
the  breaft  :  they  murder  them,  therefore,  to 
prevent  their  death  by  Starving.  The  charity 
of  the  favage  extends  no  further.  So  much 
does  mankind  lofe  by  the  want  of  civili^ 
zation. 


After  having  confidered  the  revolting  an4 
frightful  ceremonials  of  funerals  of  fo  many 
nations  of  the  two  continents,  we  will  exa- 
mine a  whimlical  cuftom  with  rcfpect  to 
mourning,  and  of  which  it  is  impoilible  to 

find 
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find  out  the  caufe.  It  confifts  in  cutting 
off  the  joint  of  a  finger  when  one  lofes  the 
hufband,  wife,  or  fome  other  near  relation. 
The  Scharos  of  Paraquai,  the  Guaranos,  and 
many  other  people  of  America,  have  made 
thefe  amputations  fo  frequently,  that  men 
and  women  have  been  met  who  had  only  five 
or  fix  fingers  intire  on  both  hands ;  which 
gave  rife  to  the  firft  accounts  of  thefe  people, 
that  they  had  naturally  but  three  fingers  on 
each  hand. 

The  miflionaries  who  are  interefted  in 
preferving  their  flaves  from  mutilation, 
Jiave  ftopt  this  cuftom  in  the  parts  of  South 
America  where  they  have  any  direction : 
but  in  California,  where  there  are  great 
tribes  in  a  favage  ftate,  they  ftill  adhere  to 
it,  and  have  a  marvellous  facility  in  curing 
thefe  wounds,  which  in  Europe  would  be 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  from  the  repeti- 
tions. 

It  remains  now  to  indicate  a  nation  on 
our  continent,  who  have  pradifed  this  im- 
pertinent cuftom ;  and  if  one  mould  be  dif- 
covered,  it  may  be  averred,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  hemifpheres,  however 
widely  different  in  many  refpefts,  have  met 

in 
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in  two  of  the  greateft  abfurdities,  that  the 
human  mind  could  conceive  and  exe- 
cute. 

Mr.   de  Loubere  of  the  French  academy, 
is   the  firft  that  has  obferved  this  cuftom. 
among  the  Caffres,  during  his   ftay  at  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,   on  his  return  from 
Siam.     He  fays,  that  when  the   Hottentots 
lofe  their   hufbands  or   wives,  they  cut  off 
the  joint  of  a  finger  ;  fo  that  by  inipection  of 
their  hands,  one  may  fee  whether  they  are 
widowers  or  widows,  and   how  often.   The 
Dutch  have  fucceeded    in   perfuading    the 
Hottentots  to  defift  from  thefe  cruel  ampu- 
tations, fo  hurtful  to  the  living  and  ufelefs 
to  the  dead  ;  and   alfo  of  the  cuftom   they 
had  of  depriving  themfelves  of  one  of  their 
tefticles. 

In  the  treatifes  upon  the  funerals  of  the  an- 
cients, we  fee,  that  the  Romans  cut  off  a  fin- 
ger of  a  dead  body,  that  place  and  circum- 
ilance  hindered  them  to  inter  with  the  ufual 
ceremony,  and  with  this  detached  member 
they  praclifed  many  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
nies ;  but  this  can  never  have  given  rife  to 
the  cuftom  among  the  Hottentots,  who  fo  far 

from 
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from  having  any  notions  of  the  religious 
rights  of  the  Romans,  know  nothing  of  the 
Mahometan,  although  they  have  Mahometans 
on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides  of  their  continent. 
Much  lefs  reafon  is  there  to  fufped  their  ha- 
ving had  any  connection  with  the  Californi- 
ans ;  for  no  two  people  are  better  feperated  : 
placed  on  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  world,  the  whole  globe  is 
between  them.  If  widows  only  ufed  this 
mutilation,  we  might  infer,  that  the  fa- 
vages  inflkled  this  cruelty  upon  them,  to 
prevent  their  putting  themfelves  off  for 
virgins  in  a  fecond  marriage,  to  a  perion 
ignorant  of  their  firft  engagement. 


A  cuftomlefs  bloody,  but  full  as  ridiculous 
is  found  among  many  nations  in  America  : 
were  the  hufband  takes  to  his  bed  whilft  his 
wife  lies  in.  In  this  poihire  he  feigns  him- 
felf  fick,  groans,  and  takes  great  care  of 
himfelf,  receives  the  vilits  of  his  friends, 
who  come  rather  to  pity  than  compliment 
him.  When  this  was  firft  known  in  France, 
they  faid,  according  to  cuftom,  how  could 
the  people  in  America  be  fo  mad  ?  with- 
out knowing  that  the  fame  abfurdity  has 

been, 
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been,  and  is  even  now  practifcd  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Bern,  where  it  is  called  faire  convade: 
it  is  more  than  probable  they  got  the  cuftom 
from  Spain,  where  it  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  hulband  took  the  wife's  place  as 
foon  as  me  was  delivered,  and  the  wife  came 
and  miniftered  to  him  as  if  in  ficknefs ;  and 
this  is  obferved  among  the  Brafilians  and 
many  people  in  America,  where  the  women 
think  of  nothing  fo  much,  after  their  labour, 
as  tending  upon  the  hufband.  Marc  Paul  af- 
fures  us  that  he  has  feen  the  fame  practice 
among  many  tribes  of  independant  Tar- 
tars. It  .was  a  cuftom  in  Corfica,  and  formerly 
in  Spain.  So  that  this  cuftom  has  made  the 
tour  of  the  globe  ;  fmce  we  can  trace  it  from 
the  river  of  Saint  Laurence  to  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains;  and  indeed  it  ought  to  have  had 
a  full  fuccefs,  being  in  it's  nature  too  ri- 
diculous to  be  difpleahng  to  the  human  mind. 
When  thefe  barbarians  have  been  queftioned 
upon  the  motives  of  their  conducl,  they  an- 
fwer,  that  they  do  it  to  re-eftablim  their 
ftrength,  which  fuffers  by  their  becoming  a 
father. 


We  know  that  at  all  times  the  eclipfe  of 
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the  fun  and  moon  have  frightened  the  igno- 
rant and  iuperftitious,  and  we  know  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  during  the  time  of 
the  obfcurities,  made  all  the  noife  they  could 
invent,  with  pans,  kettles,  and  every  in- 
ftrument  capable  of  adding  to  the  loud 
rough  founds.  It  is  very  extraordinary  to 
find  that  all  the  authors  of  the  hiftory  of 
Peru,  agree  in  the  Peruvians  making  the 
like  difturbance,  in  a  like  circumftance ; 
getting  together  all  the  inftruments  of  noife 
they  can  collect,  and  even  whip  their  dogs, 
that  by  their  howlings  they  may  add  to  the 
horrid  din.  The  fame  is  praclifed  in  In- 
dia, among  the  followers  of  the  Bramin 
doclrine,  who  not  content  with  noife,  go  to 
the  river  Ganges,  to  bathe,  break  there 
earthen-ware,  and  practife  fo  many  con- 
torfions,  that  they  appear  quite  mad. 

It  is  noteafy  to  know  how  fo  many  nations, 
at  fo  great  diftances  from  each  other,  Ihould 
agree  in  a  cuftom,  which  is  far  from  a  na- 
tural incitement  ;  for  the  deprivation  of 
light  is  triftful,  and  would  rather  .produce 
ftillnefs  than  noife,  as  we  fee  in  all  the  ani- 
mals in  the  field,  who  retire  to  the  trees 
and  hedges  during  the  obfcurity.  It  muft 

be 
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be  that  the  Romans,  Indous  and  Peruvians, 
had  fome  ideas  conformable  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  fun  and  moon.  They  muft  have 
takeiuhefeglobesforanimated  beings,  which, 
during  the  eclipfe,  they  coniidered  in  a 
ftate  of  fleeping,  or  ftupefadlion,  which  be- 
fell them  in  their  courle,  and  which  they 
were  delirous  of  relieving  ;  fince  if  they  fea- 
red their  falling,  as  (ome  writers  pretend, 
they  could  never  conclude  that  making  a 
noife  mould  ft  op  the  fall  of  thofe  vaft  bo- 
dies ;  nor  does  the  notion  that  they  might 
imagine  the  fun  and  moon  to  be  engaged  in 
combat,  'give  any  better  folution  of  the 
matter.  It  is  indeed  more  probable  that 
they  thought  them  to  be  animated  beings 
rather  than  dead  matter  ;  an  inert  repofe  be- 
ing more  natural  to  mere  matter,  than  mo- 
tion. It  is  not  furpriiing  that  in  thofe  times 
ofblindnefs,  they  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the 
invifible  power  of  the  rirtr.  mover  of  thofe 
enormous  maffes  in  the  vail  fpace  of  the  fir- 
mament, lince  men  have  never  been  able, 
nor  even  can  know  why  thofe  globes  have 
been  created,  and  to  what  they  ferve. 

The  moral  and  phyfical   evils,  fpread   fo 
plentifully  over  our  planet,  fcarcely   permit 

us 
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us  to  believe  that  the  others  furrounding  us 
are  exempt  from  them. 

All  that  has  been  faid  of  burying  the  li- 
ving with  the  dead  ;  of  the  amputation  of 
fingers;  ofhufbands  bedrid  on  account  of 
their  wives  being  in  labour ,-  and  of  the  ce- 
remonies during  eclipfes,  prove  that  the 
errors  in  phylical  matters,  have  never  carried 
with  them  very  great  abufes,  whilfl  the  er- 
rors in  morality,  after  debafing  reafon,  have 
frequently  faturated  the  earth  with  blood, 
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USE    OF     POISONED  ARROWS, 

BY    THE 

PEOPLE 

OF 

BOTH    HEMISPHERES. 

Utigert  tfla  manu  ferrumque  armare  <vcne»o. 

Vi  RG. 

The  flying  arrow  and  the  fword,  would  (lop  the  breath, 
But  with  malicious  art,  they  hide  a  poifoned  death. 

THE  ufe  of  envenomed  arms  is  of  the 
higheft   antiquity  :  it   was  known  in 
Afia  fome  years  before  Alexander ;  in  Italy 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome;  and  in  Ame- 
rica 


rica  we  know  not  how  long  before  the  arri- 
val of  Columbus,  The  Count  de  Fogeda  was 
the  firfl  European  killed  in  America  with  a 
poifoned  arrow,  as  he  was  picking  gold-duft 
on  the  banks  of  a  river. 

This  fatal  fecret  has  in  all  ages  preceded 
the  ufe  of  iron.  When  they  found  that  darts, 
headed  with  ftone,  teeth,  and  horn,  were  wea- 
pons too  weak  to  make  head  againft  the  wild 
hearts,  they  had  recourfe  to  poifon,  which 
at  firll  was  ufed  aginft  them  only,  but  in  the 
courfe  of  time  they  employed  thole  poifoned 
weapons  in  their  national  wars. 

There  have  been  nations  who  ufed  thefe 
arms  againft  wild  beafts  and  not  in  battle; 
fuch  were  the  Gauls  in  Caefar's  time.  The 
Indians  ufed  them  againft  Alexander,  but 
without  putting  any  flop  to  his  carreer;  nei- 
ther does  it  appear  that  they  have  been  of 
confequence  enough  to  protect  any  nation  from 
fubjedlion,  or  to  have  fubjected  others.  The 
Tapuias  and  Carribs  of  America  ufed  them 
much  in  their  ancient  wars,  but  without 
great  effect;  for  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  continent  and  take  refuge  in  the 
i  (lands. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  ifles,  with 
their  ftilettos  and  poifoned  darts,  have  never 
been  able  to  {hake  off  the  dominion  of  the 
Portuguefe,    Spaniards    and   Dutch.      The 
Sardi  and  the  Moors,  fo  famous  for  theirpoi- 
foned  arms,  became,  one  after  the  other,  the 
(laves  of  the  Roman  Empire.     It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Romans  had  a  fpeciftc  againft 
the  bad  effects  of  the  arms  of  the  barbarians; 
for  although  thofe  counterpoifons  mentioned 
by  Pliny  the  Naturalift  on  that  account,  are 
certainly   inefficacious,  one   may  fee,  never- 
thelefs  by  a  paflage  in  Celfus,  that  they  knew 
at  that  time  how  to  make  a  fenfible  diminu- 
tion in  the  activity  of  the  poifon  by  fucking 
the  wounds.  This  is  conformable  to  the  pre- 
fent  practice,  and  requires  nothing  but  cou- 
rage to  prove  it. 

The  preparation  to  poifon  arrows  is  almoft 
always  drawn  from  vegetables,  rarely  from 
animals,  and  never  from  minerals  ;  which 
proves  that  Dr.  Mead  was  miftaken  when 
he  faid,  that  poifons  drawn  from  minerals 
lurpafled  all  others  in  force  and  malignity. 
In  America  they  make  ufe  of  a  fhrub,  and 
two  different  trees,  the  moft  dangerous  is 
the  Mancanilier,  or  vegetable  Hippomanes 

of 
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of  Brown  ;  it  is  moft  common  in  the  Antil- 
les, Porto-Rico,  and  fome  of  the  coafts  df 
America.  The  leaves  contain  a  lacleous  fub- 
itance,  which  tranfpires  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  j  it  is  then  dangerous  to  handle  either 
its  fruit  or  branches  :  when  the  fun  is  off, 
one  may  examine  the  tree  and  fruit  j  it  is 
however  very  tinfafe  to  fleep  under  it,  left 
a  dew  mould  fall  upon  you,  after  having 
pafTed  over  the  leaves,  and  particularly  if  in 
bloflbm. 

The  Savages  cover  their  faces,  when  they 
make  inciiions  in  the  tree  to  come  at  the 
juice,  left  they  mould  be  blinded  by  any  of 
it  accidentally  finding  its  way  into  their 
eyes.  The  Africans  ufe  the  famecaution  in  ex- 
tracting the  liquid  gum  from  the  Euphorbier. 
The  Indians  place  fhells  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mancanilier  to  coHecl  the  dropping  juice, 
in  which  they  dip  the  points  of  their  arrows, 
•which  have  been  found  to  fuffer  no  decreafe 
in  the  virulence  of  the  poifon  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  gave  the  moft 
fudden  death  to  any  animal  upon  the  leail 
wound  or  fcratch.  After  failing  in  feveral 
attempts,  the  Europeans,  at  length,  through 
the  means  of  an  Indian  child  about  ten 

years 
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years  of  age,  found  that  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fait  fwallowed,  or  two  or  three  glaiTes  of 
fea-water,  is  an  infallible  counterpoifon ;  and 
iince  that,  the  fait  of  viper,  and  hartmorn, 
is  flill  better. 

The  other  tree  is  the  Liane  or  Bejuque,  in 
the  province  of  Guiana,  called  Curare.  They 
flice  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  boil  them  flowly  in 
a  kettle  till  they  produce  a  Jftrong  fyrup: 
as  there  is  great  danger  from  the  effluvia 
entering  the  nofe  or  mouth,  which  would 
often  be  mortal,  the  Indians  always  employ 
fome  decrepid  old  woman.  They  try  the 
force  of  the  poifon  by  dipping  the  arrow 
which  has  been  infected,  into  new  drawn 
blood  ;  if  the  coagulation  is  not  immediate, 
they  continue  to  boil  the.  fluff  till  it  is 
thicker.  This  poifon  will  laft  about  three 
years,  and  kill  in  three  minutes.  They  ufe 
arrows  which  are  difcharged  with  a  bow, 
and  others  that  they  blow  through  a  tube. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  this  cuftom  of  blow- 
ing envenomed  darts  through  tubes,  prac- 
tifed  in  South  America,  has  been  time  im- 
memorial in  ufe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Afia ;  as  well  on  the  continent,  as  in  the 
iflands.  The  favage  moiftens  the  dart  with 

VOL.  II.  T  fpittle 
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fpittle  before  he  puts  it  into  his  mouth  ;  but 
the  poifon  has  no  effect  when  it  mixes  with 
the  blood,  which  turns  in  the  fame  manner 
as  vinegar  acts  upon  milk  ;  and  this  fudden 
coagulation  is  the  caufe  of  fudden  death. 
Aqua-fortis  fquirted  into  the  veins  would 
have  the  lame  effed  in  about  two  mi- 
nutes. 

One  may  judge  that  game  is  not  hurtful  to 
eat  that  is  killed  by  thefe  weapons,  iince 
the  action  of  the  poifon  is  only  in  fixing  the 
blood.  The  fymptoms  on  the  human  body 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  attending  the  bite  of 
a  viper,  or  other  ferpent  ;  a  fwelling,  and 
livid  marbled  fpots  on  the  fkin.  The  fwel- 
ling is  from  the  blood  being  ft  opt  in  the 
great  veflels  and  the  other  circumftances, 
from  the  yellow  lymph  introducing  itfelf 
into  the  capillary  veflels.  If  a  monkey  on 
a  tree  is  ftruck  with  a  dart  from  one  of 
thefe  tubes,  he  will  be  dead  before  he  comes 
to  the  ground  ;  and  a  tyger  will  only  make 
two  or  three  turns  and  die. 

Sugar  taken  from  the  cane,  has  been  found 
a  remedy  againft  a  wound  from  an  arrow 
poifoned  with  the  Bejuque,  at  Cayenne  ;  but 
had  not  the  fame  effect  in  Holland.  It  is 

aftonifhing 
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aftonifhing  that  there  is  no  lacleous  vegeta- 
ble in  nature,  that,  in  a  certain  dofe,  would 
not  ad  as  a  poifon  on  mankind,  whilft  there 
is  no  animal  which  gives  milk,  that  would, 
in  any  quantity,  be  hurtful  ;  even  our  fig- 
trees,  that  produce  fo  fweet  a  fruit,  contain 
a  ladteous  corrofive  fubftance,  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  which  would  infallibly  kill  a 
perfon. 

JBontius  defcribes  the  Lizard  Geccho  to 
furnim  the  people  of  the  ifland  of  Java  with 
poifon  for  their  darts ;  that  they  hang  the  ani- 
mal up  by  the  tail,  whip,  and  irritate  it  till 
it  vomits  a  yellow  vifcous  matter,  which 
they  catch  in  pans,  and  being  put  in  the  fun, 
it  ferments  and  coagulates.  A  brother  of 
Tavernier  relates,  that,  about  the  year  1660, 
Sumbaco,  a  king  of  MacalTar,  mewed  him  the 
efFedls  of  thefe  darts  upon  an  Englifhman 
who  had  committed  a  murder  there ;  he 
permitted  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fave 
the  man  after  receiving  the  wound  ;  he  ac- 
cordingly provided  two  furgeons,  an  Englifh 
and  a  Dutchman.  The  king  afked  where  he 
mould  hit  him  ;  the  great  toe  on  the  right 
foot  was  fixed  upon,  which  he  hit  with 
a  precifion  more  becoming  an  executioner 

than 
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than  a  king.  The  lurgeons  immediately 
ran  in,  and  cut  off  the  toe  in  an  inftant  ; 
as  foon  as  the  amputation  could  be  well 
£oropleated,  the  man  died  in  convulfions. 
If  the  furgeons  had  burned  the  part  after 
the  amputation,  it  might  poffibly  have  fa- 
ved  the  man's  life.  The  king  had  a  remedy 
for  the  infection  from  his  poifonous  darts 
and  arrows;  and  it  is  an  axiom,  that  all 
nations,  whether  polifhed  or  favage,  have 
known  the  prefer vative  againft  the  poifoned 
weapons  they  ule. 

The  ancient  Barbarians  of  India  collec- 
ted a  great  quantity  of  venemous  reptiles, 
which  were  pounded  and  expofed  to  the 
fun  in  pans ;  and  from  thence  they  ex- 
tracted a  virus  to  envenom  the  points  of 
rheir  arrows.  The  modern  Indians  ufe  the 
tcrre-merile,  or  long  cucurma,  againft  the 
bite  of  the  Geccho:  it  is  equally  good  againft 
the  viper,  in  the  Brafils  called  cobra  de  ca-, 
pcllo  -,  both  of  which,  from  their  bite,  pro- 
duce a  true  jaundice,  but  of  a  very  violent 
kind ;  it  will  alfo  cure  the  common  jaun-» 
dice. 
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'THE  Author  t    Mr.  De  Pauw,  undertook  this 

Work  tojbow  the  little  conformity  there  is  between 

the  people  of  China  and  thofe  of  Egypt,  in  oppofi- 

tion  to  fomc  ftrange  ajjcrtions,  that  they  were  of  the 

fame  flock. 

The  Chinefe  are  without  doubt  of  Scythian  origin; 
the  Egyptians  from  Ethiopia.  It  is  impojjible 
for  two  Nations  to  refemble  each  other  lefs,  which 
the  Author  has  proved  in  a  vajl  variety  ofcircum- 
Jiances  the  moft  decifive.  We  have  given  his  Preli- 
minary Difcourfe,from  which  the  reader  will  have 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  work. 
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OF  THE 


EGYPTIANS 


AND  THE 


CHINESE. 


PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 


Ifhall  confider  in  this  work,  in  what  the 
ancient  Egyptians  refembled   the   mo- 
dern   Chinefe,     and  in    what    they    have 
differed. 

In  order  to  underftand  things  thoroughly 
VOL.  II.  U  I 
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I  mall  go  into  great  difcuflions ;  for  by  pay- 
ing too  much  refpect  to  appearances,  there 
is  great  rifk  of  being  deceived. 

The  conformity  that  fome  have  thought 
they  difcovered  between  two  people  fo  dif- 
tant,  may  be  very  deceitful  to  thofe,  who, 
inftead  of  making  enquiries,  make  fy- 
ftems. 

Many  obfervations  will  be  made  that  are 
proper  to  let  us  underftand  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  even  the  phyfical  conftitution, 
and  the  maladies  of  the  tw,o  nations,  which 
are  in  all  refpects  fo  very  peculiar,  and 
•which  are  much  lels  underftood  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  than  one  could  believe. 
Many  difficulties  arife  in  ftudying  the  mo- 
numents of  Egypt,  and  the  accounts  of 
China,  where  nothing  is  more  common 
than  contradictions.  It  is  lucky  that  travel- 
lers have  contradicted  each  other,  which 
makes  the  conviction  of  their  impofnions 
eafier.  Thefe  contradictions  are  above  all 
to  be  imputed  to  their  want  of  capacity  to 
defcribe  the  arts,  trades,  their  food,  and 
all  thofe  objects  which  are  eflential  to  the 
philofopher,  who  feeks  to  know  the  two  na- 
tions. 

The 
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The  fyftem  formed  by  the  Egyptians,  re- 
lative to  their  food,  deferves  particular  at- 
tention. In  laying  this  open,  by  the  means 
of  natural  hiftory,  one  fees,  at  firft  light, 
that  the  whole  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
Chinefe;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the  ChU 
nefe  do  now  make  ufeofthe  artificial  incu- 
bation of  eggs,  it  is  by  niore  chance  that 
in  this  rcfpccl  they  refemble  ancient  Egypt, 
where  it  was,  one  may  fay,  connected  with 
the  regimen  of  the  Sacerdotal  clafs.  But 
•what  merits  a  yet  greater  attention,  is,  the 
chain  of  the  phyfical  and  moral  caufes, 
•which  have  kept  the  arts  and  fciences  in  an 
eternal  infancy  in  China.  When  they  fpeak 
of  their  antiquity,  they  fay  that  they  have 
known  the  art  of  cutting  and  poliming  mar- 
ble more  than  4000  years  ;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  have  never  made  one  hand- 
lome  figure,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
have  for  a  long  time  handled  the  painting 
brum  in  the  fame  manner  they  do  now,  never- 
thelefs,  their  painters  do  not  feem  to  have 
equalled  their  fculptors.  For  the  refi,  the 
fmall  progrefs  they  have  made  in  the  arts, 
does  not  bring  them  below  the  other  peo- 
ple of  Southern  Afia,  and  Africa;  but 

what 
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what  places  them  below  all   polifhed  people, 
is  their  ignorance  in  aftronomy. 

The  Japanefe,  the  Indous  and  the  Turks, 
make  their  almanacs  without  any  foreign 
afliftance ;  and  the  Chinefe,  who  think  they 
have  obferved  the  ftars  for  fo  many  ages, 
cannot  make  a  good  almanac.  That  which 
is  difagreeable,  is,  what  has  often  happened 
and  probably  may  again  j  that  they  have, 
by  a  falfe  intercalation,  made  the  year 
to  confift  of  thirteen  months  inftead  of 
twelve.  There  was  a  memorable  inftance 
of  this  in  the  year  1670,  when  no  perfon, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire, 
found  out  the  error,  except  fome  Euro- 
peans who  were  by  chance  at  Pekin,  and 
by  thofe  means  acquired  the  character  of 
great  philofophers,  becaufe  they  made  it 
clear,  that  there  was  a  fupernumerary 
month  flipt  into  the  year,  which  they  de- 
termined to  retrench,  and  punifh  with  death 
the  unfortunate  calculator,  who  had  infer- 
ted  this  fmall  fault  in  his  Ephemeris.  This 
was  joining  atrocious  cruelty  to  grofs  igno- 
rance ;  for  after  all,  an  aftronomer  who 
makes  the  year  to  conlift  of  thirteen  months, 
does  not  deferve  to  be  beheaded.  The 

new 
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new  edition  of  45,000  Tangfio,  or  correcl 
calendars,  three  thoufand  of  which  they 
fcnt  into  each  province,  fufficiently  repair- 
ed all  the  mifchiefs. 

At  that  time,  and  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  fome  men  whom  they  took  for 
Arabs,  but  who  were  Mahometans  born  in 
China,  filled  the  mathematical  tribunal,  if 
we  may  give  fuch  a  name  to  a  kind  of  aca- 
demy compofed  of  Mahometans.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  Chinefc,  in  fpitc  of  their  intole- 
rable pride,  addrefled  themfelvcs  to  thefe 
pretended  Arabs  to  get  calendars  from 
them  ;  without  which,  they  would  not  have 
known  within  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days 
nearly,  when  they  had  the  new  year,  or 
feaft  of  the  Lanterns  ;  and  they  would  not 
know  it  now,  if  they  did  not  pay  a  Ger- 
man Jefuit,  named  Hallerftein,  who  calcu- 
lates and  predicts  their  eclipfes,  and  who 
is  at  length  the  prefident  of  the  tribunal  of 
mathematics,  where  lince  the  expulfion  of 
the  Mongul  Tartars,  there  has  never  been 
one  of  the  long  robe,  who  had  compre- 
henfion  of  any  one  problem  of  Euclid. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  it  is  aftonifhing  that 

father 
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father  Verbiefl,whohad  for  a  long  time  that 
employ  that  father  Hallerilein  has  now,  has 
not  been  able  to  inftruft  fome  young  Chinefe 
in  thefirft  elements  ofaftronomy,at  leaft.  But 
this  is  not  fo  eafy  as  one  may  imagine,  nor 
perhaps  poflible.  I  know  it  has  been  fuf- 
pected,  that  the  Jefuits  keep  the  Chinefe  in 
ignorance  to  preferve  their  credit  in  the 
court  of  Pekin  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Ver- 
bieft  had  not  all  the  clevernefs  that  fome 
have  imagined,  feeing  he  made  a  miftake  in 
taking  the  latitude  of  Pekin,  which  error  was 
inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  where  it  has  been  fince 
corrected. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  father  Gau- 
bil  took  great  pains  to  convince  the  learned 
of  Europe,  that  the  ancient  Chinefe  had 
been  very  enlightened,  but  their  defcendants, 
infenfibly  degraded,  were  fallen  into  thedar- 
keft  ignorance,*  which  is  not  only  falfe  but 
impoflible  even.  If  the  aflronomers  who 
lived  under  the  Dynafty  of  Hans,  had  deter- 
mined the  true  figure  of  the  earth  in  their 
writings,  we  mould  not  fome  years  after  fee 

other 

*  Hiflorie  Abre.  de  1'Aftron.  Chin.  Tome  II. 
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other  Chinefe  Aftronomers,  who  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  thefe  writings,  maintain 
that  the  earth  is  fquare.  So,  in  the  year  1505, 
they  had  no  idea  of  tne  latitude  or  longitude 
of  any  of  their  cities  :  for  when  one  makes 
the  earth  fquare,  the  abfurdities  which  follow 
are  not  eafily  reckoned. 

It  is  really  laughing  at  the  world,  to  fay 
that  fuch  a  people  wrote  their  annals  with 
the  aitrolabe  in  their  hands,  to  verify,  as 
the  enthuiiafts  give  out,  the  hiftory  of  the  earth 
by  that  of  the  heavens. 

Under  the  Dynafty  of  the  Moguls,  there 
were  iome  learned  men  of  Balk,  who  were 
invited  to  make  almanacs,  as  the  Jefuits 
have  been  fince  for  the  lame  purpofe;  but  it 
was  thefe  learned  men  who  calculated,  molt 
probably,fame  obfervations  and  eclipfes  which 
the  Chinefe  have  inferted  in  the  late  editions 
of  their  books;  for  it  is  known  that  they  are 
often  obliged  to  renew  the  editions  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  quality  of  their  paper, 
w  hich  fpoils  there  worfe  than  in  Europe,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  efforts  they  ufe  with  muik 
to  drive  away  the  moths  and  worms.  But 
whether  the  Chinefe  have  not  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  tables  made  for  them, or  whe- 
ther 
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ther  they  have  been  ill  tranflated,  it  is 
certain  that  the  eclipfes  have  been  found  to 
be  erroneous ;  and  it  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Caffini,  in  examining  the  obfervations  of  a 
winter  folftice,  very  much  celebrated  in  the 
Chinefe  tables,  difcovered  an  error  of  more 
than  497  years.* 

It  was  thefe  men  of  the  Bactrian  who  made 
fome  inftruments  and  globes  for  the  Chinefe, 
of  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  make 
any  ufe,  and  far  from  being  any  inftruclion 
to  them,  they  have  precipitated  them  into 
an  error  fo  fingular,  that  it  has  never  been 
heard  of  before  amongft  any  people  in  the 
\vorld.  I  fhall  explain  this  fully  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  their  architecture,  and  of  their  pre- 
tended obfervations  at  Pekin  and  Nankin. 

It  is  without  doubt  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
common  opinion  entertained  of  the  Chinefe 
in  Europe,  had  been  well  founded.  One 
might  believe  that  havingbeen  unfuccefsful  in 
the  fciences,  which  depend  immediately  upon 
genius,  they  have  direded  all  their  efforts 
towards  a  fcience  that  depends  entirely  upon 
reafon,  namely  morality.  Some  have  da- 
red 
*  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  de  Sciences  de  Paris.  Tome  VIII. 
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red  to  allure  us,  that  they  have  carried  morals 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  was  impofli- 
ble  to  reach  in  Europe  :  but  I  am  forry  that 
after  taking  the  utmoft  pains  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  leaft  veftige  of  this  fublime 
philofophy,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
\vant  penetration  in  fo  eflential  a  point. 

It  is  not  in  the  murder  of  their  infants, 
fuch  as  are  daily  committed  in  all  the  cities 
of  China,  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  that  the 
progrefs  of  morals  can  confift  ;  neither  can 
it  exift  in  the  caftration  of  thoufands  of  boys 
in  a  year,  that  in  the  laft  conqueft  fo  terribly 
Ihocked  the  Manduis  Tartars,  whom  we 
improperly  call  Mancheaux.  It  is  certain, 
without  fpeaking  here  of  Polygamy,  that 
one  cannot  difcover  the  true  notions  of  natu- 
ral right  in  the  domeftic  flavery,  as  it  is  efta- 
blimed  in  China,  where  they  reduce  fo  many 
men,  born  free,  to  the  condition  of  beafts  : 
for  the  Chinefe  like  the  Negroes  can  fell 
their  children.  Neither  have  their  legiflators 
ever  had  the  lead  idea  of  the  bounds  of  pa- 
rental authority.  It  will  be  feen  in  thecourfe 
of  this  work,  that  this  has  been  a  ftumbling 
block  that  no  legiflature  of  antiquity  has 
known  how  to  avoid  :  but  an  error  of  the  an- 
VOL.  II.  X  cient 
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cient  legiflators,  however  general,  can  in  no 
wife  juflify  the  Chinefe,  who  we  cannot  con- 
fequently  cpmpare  with  the  Europeans  who 
have  deflroyed  flavery  amongfl.  them,  and 
difcovered  the  true  limits  of  parental  autho- 
rity, which  is  the  mafter-piece  of  legiflation. 

There  remains,  after  this,  the  extreme  ho- 
ncfty  of  the  Chinefe  merchants,  who  affured- 
ly  are  great  moralifts,  for  at  the  entrance  of 
their Ihops  is  Pou-Hou:  as  much  as  to  fay, 
we  cheat  nobody  here.  They  would  never 
have  thought  of  writing  this,  if  they  had 
not  determined  before  hand  to  cheat  all  the 
world  ;  and  their  very  children  know  that 
they  have  falfe  meafures  and  falfe  fcales,  and 
if  they  are  taken  away  to  day  they  have  new 
ones  to  morrow.  They  have  never  conceiv- 
ed till  lately,  in  Europe,  why  the  Chinefe 
merchants  mould  be  fuch  cheats,  nor  why 
there  mould  be  fuch  fwarms  of  robbers  who 
lay  wafte  the  provinces  :  neverthelefs,  thefe 
things,  which  feem  to  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection, proceed  from  different  caufes. 

As  to  the  learned  men  of  this  country,  it 
appears  ftrange  enough  that  they  mould  let 
their  finger  nails  grow,  left  they  mould  be 
miftaken  for  men  who  work  j  neverthelefs 

they 
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they  are  far  enough  from  being  fo  learned  as 
to  derive  any  nobility  from  thence.     Can  it 
be,  that  in  the  true  principles  of  morality  that 
they  difcovered    that  the  earth  difhonours 
thofe  who  cultivate  it  ?  this  is   doubtlefs  a 
great  contraft  with  that  ceremony  of  the  em- 
peror's ploughing  a  field  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Europeans,  who  have  a  falfe  idea  of  that 
ceremony.     Wherever  the  emperor  of  China 
paffes,     every   perfon    is  obliged    to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in   his  houfe,  on  pain  of  death, 
left  he  mould  fee  him ;  and  this  prohibition 
is  not   taken  off,  as   has   been  thought  on 
the  day  of  ploughing,  where  it  is  tranfadled 
before  fome  of    the  courtiers    with    great 
pomp.     They  gild  the  horns  of  the  cattle 
and  the  plough  (hare  ;    fo  that  this  pomp 
is  reckoned  amongft  the  caufes,  which  have 
determined  thofe  they  call  the  learned,  not  to 
cut  their  nails.    When  afterwards  fuch  men. 
talk  of  breaking  up  grounds  we  can  have  no 
confidence  in  their  maxims ;  and  there  are 
many  uncultivated    lands  in  China,   which 
have  not  been  cultivated  of  long  ftanding. 
It  is  a   madnels  in  thefe  hiftory  makers  to 
pretend  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  that  is  not 
improved,  whilft  in  the  interior  provinces 

there 
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there  is  fcarcely  a  ihadow  of  culture,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  thofe  frequent  famines  and 
misfortunes  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  :  for 
my  bufinefs  is  not  with  the  European 
opinions  of  China,  but  to  cite  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  thefe  learned  men  are 
generally  enough  fufpected  of  having  impo- 
fed  hiftories  and  books  upon  the  world^  as 
the  works  of  Confufius,  which  he  could  not 
have  read  ,-  and  it  may  be  credited,  for  his 
honour's  fake,  that  the  book  attributed  to 
him,  the  Tchun-Sieou,  or  Spring  and  Autumn, 
is  none  of  his.  It  is  a  little  miferable  chro- 
nicle of  the  kings  of  Lou,  where  one  muft 
not  look  for  the  philofophical  underfland- 
ing,  the  flyle,  or  manner  of  the  great  Greek 
and  Latin  hiftorians,  nor  even  of  our  mo- 
dern :  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  I  do 
not  fay  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  counter- 
feit a  moral  treatife  under  the  name  of  So- 
crates or  Theophraftus,  for  if  the  maxims 
are  good,  it  is  of  little  confequence  who  was 
the  author.  But  it  is  not  fo  of  hiflorical 
monuments  ;  thofe  who  change  them  are 
as  culpable  as  if  they  altered  a  title- 
deed. 

For 
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For  the  reft,  I  have  no  defire  to  infinu- 
ate  with  fome  learned  men,  that  all  the  an- 
nals of  China,  antenour  to  our  era,  are  fic- 
titious. 1  infift,  that  they  reafon  badly  who 
fay,  that  all  the  Chinefe  hiftorians  are  liars 
becaufe  the  aftronoiners  have  been  ignorant 
and  failed  in  their  proofs ;  fince  a  hiftory, 
whatever  it  may  be,  has  no  need  to  be 
verified  by  aftronomical  obfervations.  I 
venture  to  affert,  that  the  obfervations  may 
be  falfe,  and  that  the  hiftory  in  which  they 
are  inferted  may  be  true.  Mezerai,  who 
knew  about  as  much  of  the  matter  as  the 
Chinefe,  has  defcribed  an  eclipfe,  which  has 
been  examined  in  our  days,  and  found  to  be 
impoffible  to  have  happened  as  he  has  de- 
fcribed it ;  from  it  refults,  that  Mezerai  was 
deceived  as  to  the  eclipfe  only,  the  other 
facts  being  nearly  true.  So  this  method 
which  they  have  thought  fo  proper  to  con- 
duel  us  to  evidence,  is  only  proper  to  lead 
us  into  uncertainty  ;  for  what  might  we  ex- 
pect of  certainty  if  we  depended  on  the 
correctnefs  of  an  hiftorical  fact,  to  be  deci- 
ded by  the  capacity  of  an  altronomer,  and 
above  all  a  Chinele  aftronomer  ! 

But 
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But  there  is  a  more  eflential  point,  on 
which  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  excufe  them  :  all 
they  fay  of  the  rife  of  the  arts  and  trades 
are  doubtlefs  very  grofs  fi<£lions.  In  thefe 
hiftorians  all  the  difcoveries  are  made,  as  by 
enchantment,  and  follow  with  an  inconceiv- 
able rapidity  ;  but  the  worft  is,  that  all  thefe 
difcoveries  are  moreover  attributed  to  prin- 
ces, whilil  it  is  well  known  that  princes  but 
rarely  make  difcoveries.  It  is  the  empe- 
ror Fo-hi  who  invents  the  almanac  and 
fifhing  nets :  it  would  have  been  more 
reafonable  to  have  afligned  them  to  an  aftro- 
nomer  and  a  fimerman.  It  is  the  empe- 
ror Chung-nung  who  invents  the  whole  of 
medicine  :  in  one  day  he  learned  the  charac- 
ters of  fixty  venemous  plants,  and  in  a  nother 
all  the  virtues  of  fixty  medicinal  plants,  whilft 
the  Chinefe  have  not,  at  this  time,  the  leaft 
idea  of  a  botanical  fyftem.  Further,  it  is 
the  emperor  Ho-angti  who  invents  the 
art  of  fpinning  wool,  and  the  emprefs  his 
wife  who  invents  the  art  of  fpinning  filk. 
Afterwards,  this  man  difcovers,  in  lefs  than 
an  inftant,  all  the  proceedings  in  Metallur- 
gy, which  has  furnifhed  the  exaggerator 
Martini  with  an  opportunity  of  making 
him  an  alchymift  :  but  this  is  a  peculiarity 

that 
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that  I  ihall  examine  in  a  leperate  article, 
to  find  out  how  the  Chinefe  and  Egyptians 
have  equally  been  accufed  of  having  given 
into  alchymy,  however  little  likely  it  is. 
P'or  the  reft,  we  fee  by  all  this,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  made  more  difcoveries  in  three 
or  four  centuries,  than  could  naturally 
have  been  effected  in  three  or  four  thou- 
fand  years ;  which  is  both  falfe  and  ab- 
furd. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  China  there  are 
fectaries  of  Laokium,  that  the  Jeluits  have  been 
wrongfully  accufed  of  being  at  the  fame  time 
atheifts,  forcerers  and  idolaters.  But  thefe 
feclaries  of  Laokiurn  are  very  ready  to  admit 
a  long  feries  of  ages  anteriour  to  Fo-hi,  whe- 
ther they  thought  the  inventions  relative  to 
the  arts  and  trades  brought  into  too  narrow 
a  circle,  or  whether  they  have  an  inclination 
for  the  fyflem  of  tranfmigration  of  fouls  ;  for 
I  find  that  all  the  nations  of  that  perfuafion, 
make  the  world  more  ancient  than  thofe  who 
believe  otherwife;  as  may  be  feen  by  the  pro- 
digious period  of  the  Thibetans  and  the  In- 
doiiSjOfwhom  itis  fufpected  that  they  carried 
it  to  China,  where  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  prince  Ulug  Beig,  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Tamerlane,  calls  it  the  epoch  of 

Chatai ; 
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Chatai ;  and  we  know  that  this  epoch,  fol- 
Jowed  at  this  day,  goes  higher  than  eighty- 
eight  millions  of  years  than  oqr  era.  In 
Europe  they  fay,  a  man  muft  be  mad  to  a- 
dopt  fuch  a  period  ;  and  the  Fo-fchang  fay, 
in  their  turn,  that  one  mult  be  mad  to  rejecl 
ir. 

It  appears  to  me  more  than  probable,  that 
the  Chinefe  have  been  united  in  a  body,  as  a 
nation,  during  many  ages,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  writing  ;  fo  that  when  they  arrived 
at  that  point,  they  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
names  of  thofe  who  made  the  firft  difcove- 
ries  in  the  arts.  But  in  order  to  leave  no 
chafm  in  the  annals,  they  have  filled  them 
up  with  thofe  childifh  fables  we  have  men- 
tioned j  and  if  they  made  choice  of  em- 
perors to  whom  they  attributed  all  thefe 
inventions,  that  happened  from  the  fervile 
ideas  that  men  extract  from  flavery ;  for 
it  is  common  amongft  flaves  to  lend  their 
matters  athoufand  times  more  understanding 
than  they  have. 

All  that  one  can  fay  pofitively,  is,  that  the 
Chinefe  are  an  extremely  ancient  people; 
their  tongue  and  mode  of  writing  mow  it 
much  better  than  the  annals  of  Semat-tfieu, 

who 
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who   is  the  Herodotus  of  China,   and    the 
firft,  as  they  fay,  who  ftirred  the  afhes  of  that 
burning  of  books,  excited,  as  is  believed,  by 
the  emperor  Dzin-fchi-chuan-di.   Mr.  Four- 
mont   pretends  that  this  prince  was  unable 
to  deftroy  all  the  copies  of  a  work  ;    and^ 
by   way   of  proof,  he  cites    the    Thalmud, 
which,  according  to  him,  it  was  not  poflible 
to  annihilate  at  the  time  of  that  odious  per- 
fecution,  which  has    fixed   the  Jews  firmer 
in   their  belief,  as   was   very   natural.     But 
Mr.    Fourmont   ought    not   to    have  cited 
fuch  an  example,  nor  compare  fuch  things 
with  thofe  no  way  connected  with  it.    The 
folly  is,  to  be  delirous  of  annihilating  books 
fpread  amongft  men,  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
carried  all  over  the  world.     When  the  Jews 
were  perfecuted  in  Europe,  on  account   of 
their  Thalmud,  they  were  not  perfecuted  in 
Alia  and  Africa  on  account  of  their  Thai- 
mud,  or  that  mafs  of  monftrous  abfurdities 
fo  called.     But  it  was  not  fo  with  the  Chi- 
nefe,'  who  were  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  a 
prince  much  more  defpotic  than   ever  was 
Tiberius  ;    who,  ncverthelefs,   fucceecled  in 
deftroying,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  the  annals  of  Cremutius  Cor- 
VOL.  II.  Y  dus  : 
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dus  :  and  whatever  Tacitus  and  Dion  may 
fay,  there  has  never  been  a  copy  reached  our 
days. 

As  to  thofe  who  doubting  of  the  burning 
thefe  books,  or  deny  it  openly,  they  found 
It  upon  this  ;  this  pretended  misfortune  is, 
according  to  them,  a  fable  invented  by  the 
learned,  who  have  endeavored  to  excufe  the 
diforder  which  reigned  in  the  hiftory  of 
their  firft  Dynafties,  which  are  more  ob- 
fcurc  than  darknefs  itfelf.  Neverthelefs  we 
may  defy  thefe  learned  to  produce  one  work 
only  which  treats  of  architecture,  medicine, 
aftronomy,  or  agriculture,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly anteriour  to  our  era,  while  they  allow 
that  the  emperor  Schi-chuan-di  did  not 
burn  any  book  written  on  thofe  matters.  It 
muft  be  owned  that  this  is  a  difficulty  there 
is  no  getting  the  better  of,  if  they  make 
no  fearches  in  China  with  views  very  dif- 
ferent than  what  the  miflionaries  have  had, 
who  have  faid  many  things  that  have  been 
too  lightly  credited. 

I  have  fpoken  vaguely  of  the  origin  of 
the  Chinefe,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  me  to  have  the  leaft  knowledge  of 
fome  experiments  made  with  the  Barome- 
ter 
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ter  upon  the  height  of  the  habitable   land 
of  Oriental  Tartar/;  I  fhall  now  fpeak  from 
experience.     The  Barometer  has  been  car- 
ried into  fome  cantons  inhabited  by  the  Mon- 
guls,  and  they  were  much  furprized   to  lee 
the  mercury  defcend  as  low  as  upon  the  high 
points  of  the  Alps ;  neverthelefs  they   have 
not    meafured   towards  the  lources  of  the 
Orca  and  the  Selinga,  where  there  is  infi- 
nitely more  convexity,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  of  their  being  human  habitati- 
ons there.  That  the  Chinefe  have  come  from 
thefe  heights  is,  in  my  opinion,  incontefti- 
ble;  and  as  they  have  penetrated  into  China 
by  the  middle  of  the  line,  which  the  great 
wall,  or  the  Van  ly-crint  at  this  day  defcribes,ic 
ought  neccflarily  to  happen,  that  the  northern 
provinces  of  their  empire  were  polifhed  be- 
fore thofe  of  the  fouthern ;  and  this  is  what 
all  their  monuments   bear  witnefs   to,  and 
even  by  the  name  they  now  beftow  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  whom 
when  they  wi(h  to-abufe,  they  call  Man-dzyt 
which  fignifies  barbarians  of  the  fouth,*  be- 
caufe  that  focial  life  began  towards  the  north, 

*  Quefliones  petropolitanz   de  nomin  :  imperil 
Chinarum,  1770. 

and 
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and  that  fome  of  their  hordes,  who  firfl  went 
beyond  the  Choan-cho  or  Yellow  River,  pre- 
ferved  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  paftoral 
'life  for  a  long  time,  which  they  had  brought 
from  Tartary,  the  true  country  of  fhepherd- 
people.  They  are  now  of  that  fort  there,  and 
probably  will  always  be. 

We  fee  then  that  the  things  are  here  in  their 
natural  order,  which  has  not  been  interrup- 
ted or  deranged  by  the  arrival  of  any  ftran- 
gers,  who  have  not  followed,  in  their  tranf- 
migrations  and  eftablimments,  the  floping 
inclination  of  the  ground. 

As  to  the  hiflory  of  Egypt,  it  would  nei- 
ther be  fo  obfcure  nor  fo  confufed,  if  it  had 
not  been  prodigioufly  jumbled  by  modern 
chronologifls,  who  have  the  prejudice,  al- 
moft  inconceiveable,  to  defire  to  adjuft  the 
Egyptian  annals  by  the  Jewifti  hiflory  ;  and 
when  they  could  not  fucceed  by  one  fet  form 
of  calculations,  they  thought  upon  another.  So 
that  at  this  day  they  reckon  a  hundred  and 
feventeen  different  fyftems  of  chronology. 
From  whence  it  exadlly  happens  that  we  have 
no^chronology ;  and  it  may  be  that  fome  time 
or  other,  fome  philofophical  writers  may 

take 
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take  place  of  thefe  vain  calculators,  who  being 
never  in  agreement  amongft  themfelves,  nor 
each  with  himfelf,  have  Iprcad  darknefs  eve- 
ry where,  and  made  truth  look  like  a  lie. 

Father  Petau  dared  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  Dynafties  of  Egypt  are  fabulous;*  whilft, 
on  the  other  hand  he  devoured  the  moft  mon~ 
ftrous  abfurdities,  fet  on  fee:  by  Ctefias,  as 
Saturn  devoured  the  ftones. 

If  you  inquire  of  Marfham,  Pezrou. 
Fourmont,  and  Jackfon,  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  Dynafties  are  nothing  like  fabulous, 
and  that  the  Jefuit  Petau  knew  nothing  about 
it ;  but  you  muft  agree  with  them  that  there 
were  four  or  five  kings  at  a  time  in  Egypt ; 
and  this  arrangement, unknown  toall  antiqui- 
ty, appears  to  them  fo  true  and  reafonable, 
that  they  do  not  even  fufpect  that  any  diffi- 
culties can  be  propofed  thereupon  ;  but  un- 
luckily it  has  been  difcovercd  in  our  days, 
that  Egypt  is  much  fmaller  than  was  ever 
believed,  and  nearly  but  half  what  Count 
Caylus  himfelf  imagined  ;  fo  that  four  or 
five  kings  at  once  \vould  have  been  but  lit- 

*  Dynaflias  iftas  confiftas  ct  ridiculas  efle,  &c,  DC 
Doft,  lemp,   1.  9. 

tic 
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tie  at  their  eafe.  They  have  put  one  of  thefe 
pretended  kingdoms  in  the  ifle  of  Elephants, 
becaufe  they  were  fo  ignorant  of  geography 
as  to  perfuade  themfelves  it  was  of  prodigi- 
ous extent.  This  is  what  a  Frenchman  fays 
of  it,  of  the  name  ofOrigny,  who  haspublifhed 
fo  many  fables  concerning  ancient  hiftory  : 
"  The  Elephantine  city,  fays  he,  was  built 
in  a  very  large  ifland,  that  the  Nile  formed 
a  little  below  the  cataracts. "§  But  this 
ifland  may  be  about  400  Toifes  in  breadth, 
and  800  in  length.  Thus  the  kingdom  placed 
there  very  much  refembles  that  of  Yvetot.  f 

I  befeech  the  reader  to  examine  the  map 
of  ancient  Egypt  by  Mr.  D'Anville,  which 
gives  this  ifle  lefs  extent  even  than  I  have 
here  allowed  it.  J  There  is  then  but  little  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  chimeras  fo  contra- 
ry to  reafon  j  efpecially  as  I  fhall  hereafter 
endeavour  to  explain  what  this  Dynafty  of 
Elephantine  kings  probably  was. 

§  Chron.  du  grand  Empire  des  Egyptiens.  Tom.  i , 
P-  173-  1765- 

f  Yevetot  is  in  Normandy.     Pays  de  Caux. 

J  This  map  is  in  the  front  of  his  Memoires  fur 
1'Egypte  ancienne  et  moderne,  Printed  at  the  Louvre 
1766. 

Of 
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Of  all  the  chronologers  I  have  mentioned, 
Jackfon,  the  Englifhman,  alone  perceived 
that  the  Pharoahs  relided  only  at  Thebes  or 
Memphis,  and  not  in  fmall  towns  or  vil- 
lages. 

This  is  certain  enough,  that  near  two 
thoufand  years  before  our  era,  the  Egyptians 
engraved  on  all  kinds  ot  fine  ftones.  But 
the  time  neceflary  for  men  to  attain  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfection  in  an  art  which  has 
no  connection  with  the  neceiTities  of  life, 
but  meerly  appertains  to  luxury,  does  not 
feem  to  have  ever  been  properly  confi- 
dered.  After  many  refearches,  Bochart 
imagined  that  he  had  difcovered  fchamir 
to  have  been  firft  ufed  about  that  time, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  emery  :  but  it 
feems  very  probable  that  fchamir  is  pumice- 
ftone,  which  is  employed  to  polifh  marble 
and  other  minerals  of  that  fort,  but  is  not 
ufed  in  graving.  Many  trials  of  courfe,  fome 
unfortunate,  and  others  ufelefs,  mud  have 
been  made  before  the  properties  of  Emery, 
the  Naxian  ftone,  and  the  diamond  powder 
were  difcovered  :  for  it  is  a  miflake  to  af 
firm  that  the  ancients  did  not  ufe  diamond 
powder,  fmce  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  in  an  un- 
equivocal 
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equivocal  manner.  Frequent  eflays  muft 
alfo  have  preceded  the  invention  of  the  ma- 
chine called  the  drill;  without  the  afliftance  of 
which,  it  is  impoflible  to  trace  figures  and 
characters  on  fuch  hard  bodies.  One  may, 
indeed,  without  the  drill,  hollow  them,  as 
the  Peruvians  did  emeralds  ;  but  this  prac- 
tice has  no  relation  to  graving,  properly  fo 
called,  in  which  faws  and  other  inftruments, 
of  which  the  marks,  as  Natter  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges, are  to  be  found  on  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities.*  The  traces  of  that  inltru- 
ment  named  Teretron  by  the  Greek  fculptors, 
and  by  us  Trepan,  are  evident  on  the  obelifk 
ofMatarie:  it  is  a  kind  of  piercer,  with  a 
point  of  fteel  extremely  fine,  otherwife  it  would 
be  blunted  with  the  firft  attempt  on  granite. 
Thus  all  the  moft  difficult  arts  of  Metallurgy, 
muft,  in  order  of  time,  have  preceded  the 
erection  of  obelifks.  I  confefs  that  the  Egyp- 
tians raifed  thofe  monuments  with  much  fewer 
difficulties,  than  were  encountered  at  Rome, 
where  pope  Sixtus  V.  had  the  weaknefs  to 
make  a  bifhop  openly  exorcize  thofe  large 
flones.  But  in  return,  the  Egyptians  had 

*  See  his  Traite  de  la  Maniere  de  Graver  en  pierres 
fines.  The  Fol,  edition. 

far 
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far  other  obftacles  tofurmount,  in  the  cutting, 
and  in  the  defcent  from  the  quarry,  than 
Fontana  had  in  the  erection. 

Children  only  can  believe  that  thefe  were 
the  works  of  a  people  juft  emerged  from  bar- 
barifm  ;  but  reafonable  men  would  conceive 
that  century  on  century  mufl  have  rolled 
away,  before  the  Egyptians  could  have  had 
confidence  enough  in  their  in^ruments  and 
machines,  even  to  think  of  cutting  out  fuch 
fpires  ;  which  did  not  ferve  them  as  gno- 
mons, as  fome  modern  writers  have  ridicu- 
loufly  imagined. 

It  appears  that  the  miftakes  which  they  have 
fallen  into,  concerning  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  arts,  have  arifen  from  a  paflage 
in  Varro,  which  affirms,  in  the  moft  politive 
manner,  that  all  the  arts  were  invented  in 
Greece  in  the  fpace  of  a  thoufand  years.  But 
inflead  of  copying  Varro  in  this,  we  mould 
correct  him ;  for  this  man  never  faid  a  more 
manifeft  falfehood  :  lince  the  Greeks  did  not 
invent  the  arts,  they  went  in  fearch  of  them, 
or  they  were  conveyed  to  them  by  others. 
For  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of  their  geni- 

*  De  Re  Ruftica.  Lib.  3,  Pa.  54. 
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us  and  the  excellence  of  their  organs,  if 
they  had  remained  confined  to  their  own 
country,  and  without  communication  with 
Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  a  thoufand  years  would 
not  have  fufficed  for  them  to  have  invented 
the  alphabet,  which  they  acquired  in  a  day  ; 
and  that  by  a  great  accident,  of  which  one 
cannot  make  a  rule. 

Befides,  let  us  not  afcribe  to  Varro,  as  to 
Mr.  Goguet,  the  abfurd  idea  of  abridging 
the  time  j  iince  he  himfelf  agrees,  in  another 
place,    that  mankind  muft  have  continued, 
during  a  frightful  number  of  years,  in  a  fa- 
vage  flate  ;  immani  annorum  numero.    Thus  he 
was  deceived  only  with  refpect  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  fciences,  which  he  thought  very  rapid, 
though  in  truth  very  flow.     If  we  wifh  for  an. 
example,  the  duration  of  the  tropical  year 
might  be  cited,  which  muft  have  interefted 
all  the  polifhed  nations  of  the  world.  It  feems 
at  firft  fight,  that  fuch  a  difcovery  might  have 
been  made  in  three  or  four  years  j  neverthe- 
lefs  it  was  not  till  our  days.     The  priefts  of 
Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  who   thought  they 
had  found  it,  deceived  themfelves  by  feveral 
minutes,  as  is  vifible  by  the  defecl  of  the 
Julian  Year.    But,  fay  they,  the  Egyptians 

could 
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Could  not  have  early  formed  a  national  body, 
on  account  of  the  regular  overflowings  of 
the  Nile.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered  ;  that 
thofe  who  make  fuch  objections,  never 
pofTefTed  the  leaft  local  or  typographical 
knowledge  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  athoufand 
times  greater,  and  more  painful  works  muft 
have  been  undertaken  to  protect  Babylon 
from  inundations,  than  Thebes ;  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  learned,  who  interefh  ihemfelves 
much  in  favour  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  whom 
they  know  not  one  fingle  monument,  are 
defirous  of  placing  the  origin  of  Babylon, 
in  the  mod  remote  ages. 

All  the  vain  reafonings  which  have  been 
broached  on  this  fubjecT:,  arife  from  the  ge- 
neral belief  that  lower  Egypt  was  peopled 
and  polifhed  before  the  Thebaid  ;  but  it  is 
quite  the  contrary.  The  Egyptians  defcend- 
ed  from  the  heights  of  Ethiopia,  fo  that 
they  began  to  fettle  below  the  cataracts. 
Thus  their  firtt  kings  refided  at  Thebes,  and 
not  at  Memphis,  as  is  demonflrated  by  the 
canon  of  Eratorlhenes,  and  by  all  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Dynafties.  But  to  make 
great  canals  to  fertilize  the  upper  Thebais, 
was  never  thought  of.  There  is  but  one  cut 

from 
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from  the  Nile  to  be  found,  which  goes  as 
far  as  Hieracon-polis,  or  the  city  of  Hawks. 
It  is  below  Thebes  that  all  the  great  ca- 
nals commence.  Thofe  who  have  not  par- 
ticularly ftudied  geography,  cannot  clearly 
imderftand  ancient  hiftorv. 

4 

I  confefs,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  entered 
the  heads  of  father  Kircher  and  Mr.  Huet  to 
fend  an  Egyptian  colony  to  China,  in  fpite 
of  trie  filence  of  all  the  hi.ftorians  and  ofall  mo- 
numents of  antiquity.  Thefe  vilions,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  revived,  have 
found  defenders  even  in  our  days,  who  have 
thereupon  propofed  conjectures  and  fyftems, 
fmgular  for  their  ridiculoumefs.  They  have 
gone  fo  far  even,  as  to  pretend  that  the  Phoe- 
nician letters  and  the  radical  characters  of 
China,  have  a  marked  affinity  :  though  it  is 
a  thing  fo  vain,  that  no  perlon  of  learning 
thinks  about  it,  efpecially  lince  the  lingular 
adventure  of  Needham,  an  Englifhman,  and 
a  prof  eflbr  of  the  Chinefe  language. 

Some  years  ago  the  defign  of  a  buft  of 

Ifis  was  fent  from  Turin  to  Rome.  It  was  in 

height  about  two  feet,  having  two-and-thir- 

ty  very  whimlical  characters  on  the  forehead, 

cheeks, 
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cheeks,  and  bread,  and  was  faid  to  be  very 
ancient.  Upon  which,  the  profdTor,  of  whom 
I  am  fpeaking,  boldly  decided  that  thefe 
charadters,  graved  on  an  Egyptian  antique, 
were,  nev*.  rthelefs,  Chinefe  ;  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  extracts  from  a  vocabu- 
lary, brought  Irom  Canton  to  the  Vatican  li- 
brary. Mr.  Ncedham,  who  was  then  travel- 
ling in  Italv,  was  there  informed  of  this 
pretended  difcovery,  and  was  fo  inconfide- 
rate  as  to  publifh  it  to  all  Europe.  It  is  now 
known,  that  this  buft  of  Ifis,  fuppofed  to  be 
fo  ancient,  was  not  long  lince  made  in  Pied- 
mont, of  a  blackifh  iloneveiy  common  in 
that  country.*  The  fculptor  had  cut  thefe 
thirty-two  characters  from  fancy,  which 
have  no  fignification  whatever.  Altho'  I 
cannot  approve  fuch  frauds,  too  common 
among  the  Italian  artifts,  which,  in  time, 
will  render  the  molt  authentic  antiquities 
fufpedted,  I  muft  neverthelefs  acknowledge, 
it  would  be  difficult  more  to  mortify  the 
pride  of  a  profeilbr  of  the  Chinefe  language 
at  Rome,  who  ought  to  have  known,  that 
the  Chinefe,  to  whom  hieroglyphic  infcrip- 

*  De  Tillage  des  (blues  chez  les  anciens  de  Mr.  L'Abbe 
dc  Guflfco,  Pa.  29^  8vo. — Bruflels,  1768. 

tions 


tions  have  been  mown,  could  not  decypher 
a  fingle  word.  They  were  far  from  under- 
Itanding  the  winged  circle,  the  fign  agatho- 
medon,  and  efpecially  the  crofs  with  a  han- 
dle, which  is  repeated  a  thoufand  and  a 
thoufand  times  on  the  obelifks,  canopas, 
furniture  of  the  mummies,  and  in  fine  on 
all  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

Our  European  antiquaries  have  been  ex- 
tremely perplexed  with  the  crofs  with  a 
handle. 

It  is  not  long  fince,  that  Mr.  Clayton,  bi- 
fhop  of  Clogher,  maintained  that  it  means 
an  inftrument  to  plant  lettuces ;  the  fa- 
ther Kircher  makes  it  the  Creator  :  Don 
Martin,  a  van ;  and  the  famous  Her- 
wart,  the  fea-compafs.*  It  is  true  he 
cites  other  proofs ;  for  he  fancied  he  had 
difcovered  in  Plutarch,  that  the  Egyptians 
had  fmall  ftatues  of  iron  and  loadftone, 
which  reprefented  the  bones  of  Typhon 
and  Orusj  to  which  they  added  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  priefts  worfhipped  it,  with- 

*  Theologie  Payenne.     Parti.  Pa.  11. 

out 
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Out  the  fliadow  of  proof.*  Juft  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  navigators  have  been  feen  to  offer  facri- 
fice  to  the  compafs  in  the  height  of  a  ftorm  ; 
becaufe  they  are  infinitely  better  verfed  in 
the  habits  of  fuperflition  than  in  the  elements 
of  pilotage. 

At  prefent  there  is  no  learned  perfon  who 
does  not  know  that  the  crofs  with  a  handle, 
which  appears  fo  often  in  the  hieroglyphics, 
is  a  very  remote  reprefentation  of  a  man's  ge- 
nital parts ;  in  fine,  it  is  the  phallus :  fo 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reflecl:  ferioufly  on  the 
amazing  overfight  of  Herwart :  for  it  is  plain 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  phal- 
lus and  the  compafs.  I  am  aftonifhed  that  it 
has  not  been  perceived  that  this  fign,  fimple 
or  compound,  is,  on  all  the  obelifks,  turned, 
in  every  fenfe,  and  towards  all  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  world.  When  it  is  feen  fufpen- 

*  To  prove  that  they  worfliipped  thefe  figures,  Clau- 
dian  is  quoted. 

Ferrca  martis 

Forma  nitet,  venerem  magnetica  gemma  figurat, 
I  His  connubium  celebrat  de  more  facerdos. 

But  Claudian  does  not  fay  that  this  was  pra&Jfed  by 
*he  Egyptians  j  and  probably  it  is  a  poetic  fi&ion  of  his 
own, 

ded 
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ded  to  the  necks  of  figures,  then  its  extremi- 
ty is  towards  the  earth,  exactly  as  at  this 
day  the  Hindoos  carry  the  Lingam  on  the 
breaft,  which  is  known  to  be  a  reprefentation 
of  the  fame  object,  but  far,  lefs  concealed. 
Not  as  fome  travellers  have  abfurdly  declared 
as  the  fign  of  their  reprobation  ;  for  there  is 
no  Hindoo  who  looks  up'on  himfelf  as  loft 
to  Virtue. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  favourable  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of 
Egypt,  for  fending  a  colony  to  China,  than  in 
the  expedition  of  Sefoftris,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined with  great  attention,  and  can  aflert 
it  to  be  a  prieftly  fable,  intirely  devoid  of 
truth.  This  pretended  expedition  undoubtedly 
relates  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun  entirely,  as 
that  of  Ofiris  does.  Thus  Sefoftris  is  feen  con- 
tinually marching  from  the  Ealt  to  the 
Weft. 

VenitadoLcafum,  mundique  extrema  Stfoftris* 

Thus  he  made  the  tour  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
quered the  habitable  earth ;  which  is  but  a 
trifle. 

We  muft  not  fay  that  all  this  is  written  on 

_    *  Lucan.  Pharfal.  Lib,  10.  v.  276. 

one 
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one  of  the  obelilks  at  Rome,  for  the  tranf- 
lation  of  Hermapion,  fuch  as  we  have  it  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  is  evidently  con- 
tradicted by  a  paffage  in  Pliny,  which  af- 
firms, that  the  obeli fk  mentioned,  contains 
philofophical  obfervations,  and  not  fairy 
rales. 

Megafthenes,  cited  by  Strabo,  had  certainly 
great  reafon  to  maintain  that  Sefoftris  never 
fet  a  foot  in  India ;  for  it  could  not  have 
happened  but  at  a  time  when  the  celebrated 
family  of  Succandit  reigned  over  all  Indof- 
tan.  For  the  annals  of  Indoftan  make  no 
mention  of  Sefoftris,  although  the  Bramins 
have  preferved  the  memory  of  the  vilit 
paid  them  by  Pythagoras:  and  yet  Pytha- 
goras was  not,  like  the  Pharoah  of  Egypt, 
efcorted  by  a  multitude  of  robbers ;  nor 
efpecially  by  twenty-eight  thoufand  chariots, 
as  afTerted  by  exaggerators  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  what  twenty-eight  thoufand 
chariots  are. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  conquefts  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Arabs,  and  Moors,  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  warlike  and  conquering 
nations  may  have  gone  out  from  warm 

VOL.  II.  A  a  countries> 
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countries,  but  it  is  true  alfo  that  the  expe- 
ditions of  thefe  people  are  terminated  under 
temperate  climates,  and  that  when  they  un- 
dertook them,  they  either  had  not,  or  be- 
lieved they  had  not,  any  thing  to  fear  at  home. 
But  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  Sefoftris» 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  fe- 
cure  in  his  own  country  ;  fince  to  reftrain 
fome  troops  of  Scenites  or  Arabian  fhep- 
herds  who  ravaged  the  Delta  by  their  incur- 
fions,  he  inclofed  all  Lower  Egypt  with  a 
great  wall ;  as  the  Chinefe  have  done  to 
check  the  Tartars,  who  are  not  to  be  flop- 
ped in  this  manner.  In  the  courfe  of  my 
refearches  I  fhall  fpeak  very  largely  of  all 
thofe  frightful  ramparts  which  fo  many 
nations  have  had  the  folly  to  conitrud  in  fo 
many  parts  of  the  old  continent,  becaufe 
they  fancied  that  a  country  might  be  forti- 
fied like  a  city;  and  this  miftake  has  raifed 
the  greateft  works  that  are  to  be  feen  upon 
earth. 

The  Phoenicians,  or  rather  the  merchants 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  having  perceived  of 
what  importance  it  was  for  them  to  pofTefs 
flaples  of  commerce  in  the  Colchide,  into 
which  there  was  a  great  influx  of  the  wares 

of 
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of  India,  formed  efrablifhments  on  the  banks 
of  the  Phafis  ;  *  to  which  they  eafily  pafled 
by  the  Mediterranean,  whilft  it  was  nearly 
impoflible  for  a  people  from  Africa  to  enter 
it  by  the  way  of  the  continent. 

Thefe  fettlements  of  the  Phoenicians  are 
what  Herodotus  has  taken  for  an  Egyptian 
colony,  founded  by  Sefoftris  in  the  coun- 
try of  Colchis  :  and  this  miftake  is  fo  much 
the  more  grofs,  fmce  he  himfelf  confefles, 
that  in  Egypt  they  had  not  the  leaft  know- 
ledge of  this  colony  ;  as  if  it  mould  be  faid, 
that  the  Spanifh  eftablimments  in  Peru,  are 
unknown  in  Spain. 

It  is  fo  certain  that  Herodotus  firft  con- 
ceived all  thefe  fables,  that  Onomacfitus, 
who  lived  long  before  Herodotus,  and  en- 
ters into  great  details  concerning  the  coun- 
try of  Colchis,  fays  not  a  word  of  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  fettled  there,  though  he  men- 

*  Thefe  commercial  flaples  of  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  Phafis,  gave  rife  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Philifline  colonies  in  the  country  of  Colchis  ;  for 
all  thefe  neighbouring  nations  refembled  each  other  in 
fbme  cuftoms.  Vide  les  obfervations  critiques  fur  les 
anciens  Parples,  de  Fourmont,  Tom.  i.  p.  255. 

tions 


tions  the  Phoenicians  under  the  appellation  of 
Solymi  and  of  Aflyrians,  in  his  Argonautics, 
ufually  attributed  to  Orpheus.*  The  poets, 
asAppoloniusof  Rhodes  and  Valerius  Flaccus, 
who  have  written  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  chofe  to  follow  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  becaufe  the  marvellous  there 
contained,  is  congenial  with  the  rules  of  an 
epic  poem. 

It  has  obfttnately  been  maintained,  which 
it  ought  not  to  be,  that  the  name  of  Sefof- 
tris  is  to  be  found  in  the  canon  of  the  kings 
of  Aflyria ;  nor  efpecially  to  conclude  that 
AlTyria  was  in  the  number  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  him  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  in 
this,  Caftor  has  copied  Ctefias,  who  of  all 
the  Greeks  has  lied  the  moft  impudently  in 
hiftory.  Thus  Eufebius,  Mofes  of  Chorena, 
and  Cafllodorus,  have  rejected  the  Sethos  of 
Ctefias  from  the  canon  of  the  Aflyrian  kings, 
to  infert  a  prince,  name  Atadas  or  Azatag, 
which  is  incomparably  more  reafonable. 

It  is  Mill  more  ftrange  that  a  fleet  of  fix 

*  Mr  Gefner  has  juftly  obferved  in  his  learned  notes 
on  the  Orphicks,  that  the  Solymi  and  Aflyrians  of  the 
country  of  Colchis,  are  Phoenicians, 

hundred 
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hundred  long  (hips  fliould  be  built  by  Sefof- 
tris  on  the  Red  Sea.  Such  prodigies  are  af- 
cribed  to  a  time,  when  the  ignorance  of 
the  Egyptians  in  naval  affairs,  was  extreme  ; 
becaufe  even  then,  their  abhorrence  to  the 
fea  was  invincible :  and  it  will  be  fhown 
prefcntly,  that  this  averfion  was  very  agree- 
able to  their  religious  and  political  princi- 
ples. The  priefts  could  not  approve  of  fo- 
reign trade;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  there 
was  a  reafonableconfifrency  in  their  proceed- 
ing :  for  when  the  institutions  of  a  people 
are  relative  to  their  climate,  as  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians  were,  it  is  proper  to  reflram  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture ;  a  maxim  from  which  the  priefts  ne- 
ver departec',  l-ut  when  forced  by  princes 
who  fhook  the  ftate. 

O  i  the  other  hand,  wood  for  building 
was  fo  Icarce  that  they  were  at  firft  ex- 
tremely eml  arrafTed  to  complete  the  num- 
ber of  barks  employed  en  the  Nile  and 
the  canals :  ard  undoubtedly  many  experi- 
ments were  made,  before  they  could  con- 
fhuclthem  of  baked  earth,  which  no  other 
people  of  the  earth,  that  I  know  of,  have 
dared  to  attempt.  The  manner  even  of 

baking 
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baking  thefe  veflels  by  fire,  of  giving  them 
folidity  by  exact  proportions,  of  varniihing 
them  well,  and  covering  them  with  rufhes, 
are  now  among  the  number  of  things  un- 
known, and  perhaps,  with  refpect  to  us,  are 
ufelefs  things.  When  the  Ptolemies  were 
defirous  to  carry  on  the  Indian  trade  by  the 
Red-Sea,  the  want  of  wood  obliged  them 
to  ufe  weak  barks,  formed  of  rufhes  and 
the  papyrus  fewed  together,  which  carried  but 
fmall  fails,  fmall  crews,  failed  ill,  and  were 
but  ill  defended  againft  pirates.  It  alfo  ap- 
pears that  they  were  always  conducted  by 
Greek  pilots;  for  the  Egyptians  did  notun- 
derftand  the  working  of  a  velfe!;  whatever 
Mr.  Amaiihon  has  faid,  who  imagines  them 
to  have  been  very  fkilful  in  maritime  affairs  ; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  they  defcended  the  cataract 
of  the  Nile  in  a  canoe.*  But  the  defcent  of 
the  ftrongeft  cataract  is  never  more  than 
ieven  or  eight  feet,  as  Mr.  Pocock  faw, 
which  has  not  the  lead  relation  to  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  for  navigating  the  fea. 

Thus  far  is  certain,  that  Sefoftris  did  much 

*   Hiftoire  de  la  Navigation  et   du   commerce  des 
Egypticns  fous  les  Ptolemees.  Pa,  129. 
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good  to  his  people,  to  whom  he  reftoredthe 
property  ofthofe  lands,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  during  the  ufurpation  of  the 
Paftor  kings ;  the  moft  unmerciful  tyrants 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  Thus  the  Egyptians 
had  reafon  to  teftify  their  gratitude  in  a 
fplendid  manner  to  Sefoftris,  that  they 
might  maintain  the  reputation  the}  had  in 
antiquity,  "  of  being  the  moft  grateful  of 
men  :  "  they  had  realon,  I  fay,  continually 
to  celebrate  this  prince's  memory,  to  ftile 
him  the  fecond  Ofiris,  and  to  compare  his 
benefits  with  thofe  of  the  fun  ;  but,  never- 
thelefs,  it  is  not  necefTary  that  he  fhould 
have  been  made  the  conqueror  of  the  whole 
habitable  earth. 
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CONCERNING  THE  POPULATION 


OF  THE 


CHINESE. 


BEFORE  the  conquefl  of  China  by  the 
Tartars,  that  is  to  fay  before  that  of 
the  year  1644,  they  carried  caft ration  to  an 
incredible  excefs,  which  of  itfelf  is  enough 
to  give  the  He  to  the  praifes  which  writers, 
little  inftrucled,  have  been  prodigal  of, 
touching  the  form  of  their  government,  in 
which  all  the  magistrates  were  of  that  caft, 
and  all  the  provinces  pillaged  by  thofe  ma- 
giftrates. 

I  am 
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I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  great 
credit  allowed  to  eunuchs  by  the  Chinefe, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  fuperftitious  prejudice,  which, 
from  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  had  place 
among  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  who  had  a 
peculiai  reverence  tor  all  thofe  men  who  were 
impuifiant  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  b^caufe 
they  looked  upon  them  as  rendered  fuch  by 
divine  power.  Hippocrates,  the  only  author 
who  has  fpoken  of  the  eunuchs  of  Scythia, 
who,  he  pretends,  were  drefled  as  women, 
and  that  the  origin  of  this  diforder  was  from 
their  conftantly  being  on  horfeback,  with- 
out ufing  ftirrups.  In  this  we  may  credit 
Hippocrates.  But  when  he  adds  that  the 
Scythians,  to  cure  themfelves  of  thisindifpo- 
lition,  opened  the  veins  on  each  fide  of  their 
heads,  from  whence  the  weaknefs  enfued,  he 
is  no  longer  to  be  credited :  becaufe  we 
know  at  this  time,  that  the  fpermatic  vefiels, 
which  he  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  organs  of 
hearing,  are  not  placed  there.  The  hif- 
tory  of  China  began  in  the  year  2037  ^e~ 
fore  our  era,  to  fpeak  of  the  credit  of  the  eu- 
nuchs. At  that  time  they  governed  the  em- 
peror, and  foon  after  the  empire,  if  we  may 
give  the  name  of  government  to  an  aflbci- 
ation  of  robbers,  who,  under  the  reign 
VOL.  II.  Bb  of 
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of  Te-tfong,  invaded  not  only,  as  I  laid,  the 
magiftracy,  but  who  appropriated  the  tri- 
bute of  the  provinces,  as  if  they  were  Ipoilsv 
It  was  impoflible  at  that  time  to  obtain  the 
loweft  offices  without  this  mutilation,  be- 
caufe  the  great  eunuchs  of  the  palace  would 
not  confer  any  office,  but  on  men  as  defpi- 
cable  as  themfelves.  It  would  be  tirelome 
to  enumerate  all  the  confpiracies  and  mur- 
ders that  they  committed;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  from  the  death  of  Hien-  Tfong,  whom 
they  poifoned,  to  the  year  904  of  our  era, 
that  they  played  with  the  lives  of  the  empe- 
,  rors,  and  fucceffively  crowned  four,  each 
more  weak  and  ftupid  than  the  other,  whom- 
they  kept  in  leading  firings,  like  infants. 
Neverthelefs,  in  the  courfe  of  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, the  eunuchs  were  driven  from  the  tribu- 
nals, but  they  again  got  pofTeflion  of  them.  In 
the  twelfth  century,  they  were  again  driven; 
out,  and  again  returned.  Their  force  ap- 
peared then  infurmountable,  becaufe  their 
numbers  increafed  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  day  to  day.  The  rich  and  poor  equal- 
ly emafculated  their  children,  in  the  hope, 
that  by  thefe  means  they  might  arrive 
at  power,  better  than,  by  ftudying  the 

pretended' 
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pretended     morality     of     Confufius     and 
Mentfe. 

Things  were  in  this  (late  when  the  Mand- 
huis  or  Mantchoux  Tartars  conquered  Chi- 
na in  an  inftant ;  and  nothing  furprized 
them  more,  than  to  fee  men  governed  by 
thofe  who  were  not  fo.  They  began  by 
reducing  the  number  one  half  of  the  eu- 
nuchs attached  to  the  court,  which  were 
above  12,000  under  the  reign  of  Tien-ki,  a 
man  without  honour  or  talents,  whom  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  could  fcarcely  draw 
from  his  lethargy  Father  Schal,  who  by 
his  knowledge  in  the  bufinefs  of  artillery 
had  acquired  great  accefs  to  the  conqueror 
Chung-Tchi,  founder  of  the  prefent  reign- 
ing dynafty,  fays,  that  this  prince  enter- 
tained then  6000  eunuchs,  which  appears 
exceflive,  lince  in  the  feraglio  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  they  reckon  ordinarily  but  five  or 
fix  hundred,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Galland, 
French  interpreter  in  Turkey.  The  Tartar 
tutors  of  Can-hi  drove  out  almoft  all  the 
eunuchs  during  his  minority,  except  fuch 
as  were  kept  tor  the  care  of  the  women; 
iince  which  they  have  made  conftant  efforts 
to  get  again  into  power. 

As 
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As  in  China,  the  cuftom  of  infanticide 
was  not  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  they  were 
far  from  thinking  caftration  to  be  a  crime  ; 
but  it  was  nor  this  caufe  which  produced  fo 
many  eunuchs,  which  arofe  from  the  feve- 
rity  which  they  obferved  towards  the  wo- 
men, and  from  the  low  price  of  flaves,  which 
is  incomparably  lefs  than  in  Perfia  and  Tur- 
key ;  where,  according  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Alcoran,  it  is  not  permitted  to  caftrate 
man  nor  beaft  :  and,  independently  of  that, 
there  is  a  civil  law  in  Perfia,  fo  that  the 
eunuchs  they  want,  come  at  a  great  expence 
from  Africa,  India,  and  above  all  from 
Golconda,  where,  in  the  iyth  century,  they 
mutilated  almoft  all  the  children,  which 
have  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
principal  caufe  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Aiiatic 
courts.  Father  Parrenin,  who  was  long 
in  China,  afTures  us,  that  the  fury  of  caf- 
tration is  yet  incredible ;  that  there  are 
more  females  born  than  boys,  and  more 
girls  deitroyed  than  boys  caftrated ;  and  that 
there  are  many  of  thefe  eunuchs  who  mar- 
ry. 

It  is  fingular  that  the  Chinefe,  who  allow 
polygamy,  have  more  women  than  they 

want ; 
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want ;  and  that  the  Turks,  who  are  in  the  fame 
predicament,  buy,  and  continually  procure 
women,  by  all  means,  from  other  countries. 
This  is  fo  well  known  at  Vienna,  that  the 
Turkim  ambafladors  covered  boats  are  always 
fearched  before  they  are  fuffered  to  defcend 
the  Danube. 

All  this  would  be  inexplicable,  if  we  did 
not  know,  that  in  China  there  are  many 
men  who  live  fingle:  that  there  are  a  milli- 
on of  monks,  the  greater  part  of  which  arc 
beggars  ;  the  robbers  in  the  provinces  who 
have  no  families,  and  a  great  number  of 
Haves  who  are  not  permitted  to  marry  :  fo 
that  the  population  of  this  country,  which 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  is  produced 
from  caufes,  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  laws  and  form  of  government. 

In  the  temperate  climates  of  Afia,  the 
men  are  naturally  fober,  their  food  is  fimple, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  ufmg  ftrong 
liquors;  which  may  perhaps  corrupt  or  change 
the  prolific  fubftance.  They  have  no  need  to 
fhut  up  their  children,  nor  cloath  them  as  in 
northern  climates,  where  the  rigour  of  the 
feafon  keeps  them  fo  long  in  repofe,  which 

hurts 
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hurts  their  health,  and  is  oppofite  to  their 
favorite  paffion,  which  is  the  love  of  motion. 

In  thefe  temperate  regions  they  have  al- 
ways ripe  fruits  of  a  good  fort,  and  the  fe- 
cond  paflion  of  children  is  a  violent  appetite 
for  fruits  of  all  kinds,  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  their  ftomachs,  which  dimjnimes  as  they 
grow  up. 

In  China  the  women  are  very  fruitful;  and 
the  lofs  of  their  children  from  difeafe,  is  in- 
finitely lefs  than  in  Europe,  where  one  half 
die  before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  It 
is  probable  that  there  is  not  any  fpecies  of 
animal,  whether  in  the  domeftic  or  favage 
ftate,  the  half  of  whofe  little  ones  perim  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  their  full  growth, 

It  is  unneceflary  to  go  into  the  controver- 
lies  concerning  the  population  of  China, 
lince  the  hiftorians  vary  among  themfelves 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  millions, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  calculations  of 
Martini  and  Bartole.  The  extracts  which 
are  pretended  to  have  been  taken  from  Chi- 
nefe  regifters,  appears  to  have  been  fabrica- 
ted by  Europeans,  and  thofe  ill  inftrucled, 
even  :  for  in  feme  they  are  laid  at  ten  in  a 

family 
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family  throughout  a  province,  and  in  others 
but  five,  which  is  an  impollible  ^propor- 
tion. 

I  dare  fay  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  city  in 
China,  concerning  which,  we  have  procu- 
red exadl  notions,  and  that  all  is  related  at 
hazard.  Du  Halde  gives  three  millions  of 
inhabitants  to  Pckin  ;  Le  Comte  but  two 
millions ;  and  Gaubil  exprefTeshimfelf  in  fo 
vague  a  manner,  that  one  can  conclude  no- 
thing. But  thofe  who  differ  a  million  with 
refpecl  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  city,  can. 
never  hope  to  make  us  believe  that  they  are 
inflruded  in  the  population  of  a  whole  coun- 
try, which  is  more  irregularly  inhabited  than 
any  other  on  the  furface  of  the  globe. 

Kircher  and  Couplet  have  copied  the  atlas 
of  Martini.  Mendoza  makes  the  number  of 
walled  cities  amount  to  1674,  the  Jefuits  to 
1453  only,  which  is  very  furprizing;  for  in 
an  empire  fo  extenfive,  there  ought  to  be  at 
lead  fifteen  thoufand,  and  even  more,  if  we 
compared  them  with  Holland  and  Brabant, 

The  people  are  crammed  together  along 
the  fea  coalt  and  great  rivers,  for  fifhing  and 

traffick  : 
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traffick;  and  to  thofe  who  judge  from  the  ca- 
pital and  commercial  cities  the  beft  fituated, 
the  country  may  appear  many  times  more 
populous  than  it  is.  But  from  the  people 
thus  crouded  together,  we  may  account  for 
the  infanticide,  and  the  frequent  famines 
which  make  fuch  horrible  ravage  amongft 
them. 

Mr.  Ofbeck,  who  was  in  China  in  1751, 
fays,  that,  at  that  time,  the  province  of  Can- 
ton was  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  wan- 
dering families,  whom  famine  had  driven 
from  the  centre  of  the  empire,  where  death 
had  carried  offan  infinity  ofothers.  Parrenin 
would  make  us  believe  that  the  emperor  and 
the  great  Mandarins  take  meafures,  from 
time  to  time,  to  diminim  the  number  of  the 
people,  by  depriving  them  ofprovifions,  and 
facrihcing  feven  or  eight  hundred  thouland 
inhabitants  to  the  public  repofe :  but  this 
deteftable  policy  is  purely  in  the  imagination 
of  Parrenin  ;  for  it  is  the  famines  which 
have  occaiioned  the  greateit  troubles 
which  have  made  one  province  attack  ano- 
ther, even  to  the  eating  the  inhabitants, 
which  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  in  China.  On 
fuch  occaiions  authority,  and  commiferation 

are  ftifled;  fathers  have  been  feen  to  devour 

their 
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their  children.  But  it  is  contradictory  and 
abfurd  that  the  fovereign  and  governors, 
whofe  intereft  it  is  to  preferve  tranquility, 
mould  contrive  to  ftarve  the  people  into  a 
revolt,  which  may  endanger  their  own 
lives  and  fafety  :  for  in  defpotic  govern- 
ments, every  diflafter  is  attributed  to  the 
fovereign  :  The  Chinefe  make  the  emperors 
refponfible  for  the  waftes  committed  by 
the  Locults.  In  defpotic  ftates  they  forget 
God,  and  think  only  of  their  prince;  who 
ufurps,  as  far  as  he  can,  all  the  rights  of  the 
Almighty. 

There  are  no  regular  troops  in  China  to 
prote<ft  the  inhabitants  in  the  provinces, 
from  the  pillage  of  robbers ;  which  are 
innumerable.  In  all  the  villages  through 
which  I  paffcd,  fays  Fontaney,  I  faw  a  lofty 
building,  a  kind  of  tower,  where  the  vil- 
lagers placed  their  effedts  when  they  appre- 
hended the  irruptions  of  the  robbers.  If 
thefe  irruptions  are  to  be  feared  upon  the 
high  roads,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
one  may  guefs  how  little  lecurity  there 
is  in  places  more  diftant  and  out  of  the 
way. 

VOL.  II.  C  c  Not- 
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Notwithftanding  all  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion which  we  have  mentioned,  the  nature 
of  the  climate  and  the  fecundity  of  the  wo- 
jnen  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  produce 
a  great  increafe  of  men.  Some  calculators 
make  the  population  to  amount  to  eighty-two 
millions,  which;  there  is  no  doubt,  is  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  if  it  were  true,  the  ref ult  will 
always  be,  that  China,  with  refpedl  to  its  ex- 
tent, is  lefs  populous  than  Germany,  which 
is  about  a  fixth  part  of  its  fize.  As  in  China 
they  [chiefly  burn  a  foflile  coal,  called  Mon-y, 
it  appears,  at  firfl,  that  this  cuftom  mould  pro- 
duce the  fame  effects  as  in  Europe,  where 
the  provinces  which  ufe  coal,  are  more  po- 
pulous than  thofe  which  make  ufe  of  wood 
for  firing ;  for  they  can  plow  over  lands 
•which  yield  coal,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
country  of  Leige,  Scotland,  and  others. 
But  to  maintain  woods  for  firing,  a  great  deal 
of  land  is  loft  to  agriculture :  but  this  has  not 
the  fame  influence  in  China,  where,  in  almoft 
all  the  governments,  diftricts  of  twenty 
leagues  in  length  are  empty ;  fo  that  del erts 
are  incomparably  more  extenfive  than  forefts 
need  be,  if  they  burnt  wood. 

As  in  China  they  have  neither  laws  nor 
inftitution  refpe&ing  health  and  the  falu- 

brity 
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brity  of  the  air,  there  arifes  the  greateft 
difference  between  them  and  the  Egyptians, 
that  can  be  found  between  any  two  people; 
for  the  latter  had  laws  and  inftitutions  rela- 
tive to  the  climate  and  the  complexion  of  the 
inhabitants,  which  is  veiy  ftnking  in  my 
treatile  on  the  dietetic  regimen  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 
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OF  THE 


STATE 


OF 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE, 


AMONG  THE 


EGYPTIANS,  CHINESE,  AND  ORIEN- 
TALS IN  GENERAL. 


T  ?[  7H  E  N  two  nations  are  fuppofed  to 

have   had  one  common  origin,  it 

is  neccflary  to  examine  in  what  ftate  the 

arts  have  been  in  both  j  but  this  cannot  be 

done 
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done  by  a  comparifon  of  fome  monuments 
of  each.  It  embraces  many  circumftances 
which  make  it  very  difficult  to  devellop. 
It  is,  however,  neceflary  to  know  the  caufes 
which  have  prevented  the  Orientals  from 
making  any  fenfible  progrefs  in  painting  and 
ftatuary. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  more 
analogy  than  has  been  believed,  between 
the  manner  in  which  the  Orientals  paint,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  fpeak.  Ever 
iince  there  were  Greek  painters  in  Europe 
and  in  Afia,  fuch  great  difference  was  ob- 
ferved in  their  works,  that  they  were  diftin- 
guifhed  as  two  kinds,  the  Helladic  and 
the  Aliatic.  The  Grecian  orators  in  the 
European  and  the  cities  of  Afia,  were  in  a 
like  manner  diftinguifhed  by  the  titles  of 
Attic  and  Afiatic. 

Without  repeating  the  various  opinions 
on  this  head,  we  mail  adopt  Quintilian's: 
that  the  Oriental  ftyle  had  its  origin  in  the 
organs  and  in  the  inftind  of  thofe  who  fpeak 
and  thofe  who  hear.  Dicentium  et  audicntium 
naturce* 

The 
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The  moderns  have  been  thought  to  have 
attributed  too  much  to  climate,  in  matters 
refpecting  genius  ;  but  the  ancients  carried 
it  further,  lince  they  imagined  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Attic  and  Beotian  air, 
though  both  thofe  fmall  diftricts  join. 

Pliny  mentions  fome  paintings  in  Egypt, 
which  were  faid  to  have  exifled  ten  thou- 
fand  years.  Thefe  were  native  colours, 
neither  taken  from  animal  or  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  and  laid  on  the  walls  of  grottos 
•where  the  fun  never  came,  in  a  country 
where  fcarcely  ever  rain  falls.  The  walls 
are  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  nitre ; 
and  the  colours  of  blue  and  red,  are  re- 
markably vivid.  There  are  colours  which 
have  lafted  to  this  time,  in  fpite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Arabs,  and  to  befeen  in  the  royal  fe- 
pulchres  of  Bibanel-moluc,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  laid  on  before  the 
pyramids  were  built. 

The  Egyptians 'had  no  idea  of  a  mixture 
of  colours  to  create  that  harmony  in  paint- 
ing which  we  admire  ;  a  brightnefs  refem- 
bling  the  colours  of  flowers,  was  all  they 
aimed  at.  In  all  hiftory  there  is  no  mention 

of 
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of  one  Egyptian  who  was  celebrated  as  a 
good  painter.  Auguftus,  after  the  death  of 
Cleopatra,  received  but  one  painting  by 
Nicias  the  Greek,  and  one  porcelain  veflel, 
of  the  murrine  kind,  which  was  all 
that  was  judged  worthy  of  appearing  at 
Rome. 

In  hot  countries  men  are  affected  with 
very  oppolite  humours.  The  fpaniards  even, 
are  a  very  grave  people,  yet  they  love  dancing 
paffionately,  infomuchthey  cannot  keep  with- 
out motion,  if  they  hear  the  found  of  a 
mufical  inftrument.  The  Egyptians  were 
inclined  to  an  invincible  melancholy ;  yet 
their  imagination  was  very  lively,  which 
carried  them  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
In  ftatuary  they  either  made  coloiTal  or 
pigmy  figures. 

Some  have  fancied  that  the  mummies  had 
a  Chinefe  phiziognomy  ;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  damage  done  to  the  bridge  of  the  nofe, 
in  extracting  the  brain  through  the  noftrils  ; 
which  was  the  practice  in  embalming,  The 
prefent  Copts  who  live  in  Egypt,  defcend 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians  indubitably,  but 
have  no  feature  like  the  Chinefe,  who  are 

evidently 
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evidently  of  Tartar  origin,  and  preferve  the 
original  character,  having  little  beard,  fmall 
eyes,  and  flat  nofe. 

Ghirardir.i,  an  Italian  painter  who  had 
feen  every  thing  worth  notice  at  Canton  and 
Pekin,  where  he  painted  the  cupola  of  a  church, 
fays,  that  the  Chinefe  had  not  the  leaft  idea 
of  the  fine  arts.  An  Italian  artift  maybe 
fuppofed  to  be  eafily  difgufted,  but  the  Tar- 
tars even  could  not  bear  the  light  of  their 
performances ;  and  the  four  emperors  fince 
the  conqueft  of  the  Tartar  race,  have  always 
employed  European  painters.  There  is  not 
a  copper-plate  engraver  in  all  Afia  j  where 
they  defpife  pictures  too  much  to  multiply 
the  copies  of  them  by  means  which  call 
for  more  patience  than  the  Orientials  are 
fufceptible  of.  What  they  cut  in  wood  for 
moulds  to  print  their  cottons,  they  do  with 
an  aftonifhing  quicknefs. 

The  Jefuits,  in  order  to  attract  notice, 
painted  the  walls  of  their  churches  in  China, 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Can-hi,  as 
is  done  in  Europe  frequently,  to  create  a 
deception  bythe  fhading ;  and,  though  it  was 
but  indifferently  performed,  it  had  a  won- 
derful 
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derful  effect  ;  the  emperor  felt  it  with  his 
hand,  believing  there  was  a  depth  in  it. 
Ghirardini,  who  painted  a  colonade  and 
fome  members  of  architecture  at  Pckin,  paf- 
fed  for  a  forcerer ;  who  deceived  the  peo- 
ple by  the  means  of  Talifmcn.  The  favage 
admires  nothing  ;  the  ignorant  man  won- 
ders at  every  thing.  Ghirardini,  who  was 
not  flattered  by  fuch  admirers,  was  glad  to 
get  to  Europe,  where  he  publilhed  this  re- 
lation. 

Le  Comte  fays,  that  the  Chinefe  have  not 
yet  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  per- 
fpective  ;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  that  they 
have  not  the  lead  idea  of  its  principles, 
though  they  are  always  painting  landfcapes, 
which  have  neither  point  of  view,  nor  dif- 
tance.  They  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of 
rules  to  which  the  effects  of  light  are  fub- 
ject ;  in  vain  they  attempt  to  plant  objects 
at  a  diftance,  by  placing  them  in  the  iky 
part  of  the  picture,  which  has  no  fuch  effect ; 
for  the  horizontal  plane  being  boundlefs, 
the  illulion  of  the  perfpective  is  loft  ;  befides, 
they  neither  know  how  to  break,  nor  made 
colours  :  one  needs  only  look  at  a  Chinefe 
garden,  reprcfented  by  fuch  painters,  where 

VOL.  II.  D  d  artificial 
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artificial  mountains,  precipices,  ditches,  and 
ferpentine  walks,  trees  without  fymmetry, 
and  winding  canals,  rnixr  with  fo  many  other 
confufed  things,  that  nothing  but  the  moft 
depraved  imaginanon  could  bring  forth. 
The  author  gives  other  reafons  why  the 
arts  in  China,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Alia,  have  remained  in  their  infant  Hate  : 
he  thinks  that  moft  of  thofe  arts  they  pre- 
tend to  have  invented,  were  received  by 
by  them  from  India.  They  make  many 
artificial  flowers  which  are  fent  to  Europe  ; 
but  there  never  was  one,  where  the  whole 
as  to  flem,  leaves,  calix,  and  the  other  parts 
of  fructification,  was  ever  executed  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  a  botanift. 

The  fculptors  have  the  fuperiority,  when 
compared  with  the  painters  in  China ;  which 
has  been  the  fame  all  over  the  world,  not 
excepting  Greece.  When  Statuary  was  at  its 
zenith  there,  the  famous  painter  Polygnotes, 
conftantly  erred  againft  the  rules  of  per- 
fpeclive  :  in  faft  the  painter  has  more  to  do ; 
if  his  drawing  is  as  correcl:  as  it  mould  be, 
he  has  only  half  done  his  bufmefs.  There 
are  no  ftatues  in  China  older  than  the  age 
of  Confucius,  who  was  contemporary  with 

Herodotus 
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Herodotus,  who  had   feen  ftatues  in  Egypt 
many  thoufand  years  old. 

The  arts  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians, 
fuch  as  cutting  fine  ftones  and  making  glafs, 
were  thofe  which  the  Chinefe  knew  nothing 
of;  and  yet,  contrary  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinefe  make  great  ufe  of  feals.  A  fact  of 
the  laft  importance  is,  that  the  fineft  porce- 
laine,  the  beft  wrought  and  painted,  and 
varnifhed,  or  lacquered  works,  at  Pekin 
and  all  the  great  cities  in  China,  are  all 
brought  from  Japan,  where  they  are  fupe- 
rior  in  all  ingenious  manufactures. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine  that  which  the  author  has  proved, 
that  the  Chinefe  are  as  deficient  in  archi- 
tecture as  in  painting  ;  and  as  far  from  a 
refemblance  to  the  Egyptians  as  is  podible. 
The  Chinefe,  though  their  country  is  full  of 
quarries  of  marble  and  (tone,  ufe  only  wood. 
The  Egyptian  architecture  is  indeftructible ; 
whereas  the  Chinefe  is  fragile  in  all  refpects. 
The  varnifh  and  papier  machee  they  ufe 
about  their  columns,  render  them  highly 
inflammable :  they  have  never  known  how 
to  conftruct  a  (lone  edifice  of  two  or  three 

ftories; 
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ftories ;  they  do  not  undertake  it  in  wood  : 
for  which  reafon  their  cities  take  up  fb 
much  ground.  A  pleafure  houfe  built  for 
the  emperor  Can-hi,  flood  on  as  much 
ground  as  the  city  Dijon  in  France. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  find  out  the  object: 
•which  ferved  as  a  model  to  the  Egyptian 
architecture;  but  there  is  no  miftaking 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  which  is  a  tent,*  which 
is  very  conformable  with  their  Tartar  ori- 
gin. Their  houies  would  ftand  if  you  took 
away  the  walls  ;  for  they  do  not  fupport 
the  roof,  but  only  furround  it.  Mr.  Bou- 
gainville, infpeaking  of  the  Chinefe  eftablifh- 
ment  near  Batavia,  calls  it,  the  Chinefe  camp. 

The  famous  flying  bridge  that  has  been 
fo  frequently  defcribed,  did  never  exift  as 
it  is  defcribed  ;  and  the  inventor,  who  meant 
to  exalt  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinefe,  had  not 
common  fenfe  ;  for  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  no 
fuch  bridge  could  be  formed  by  means  of  a 
Roman  or  Gothic  arch,  which  is  moft  com- 
monly ufed  in  China.  Probably  the  arch 
might  reft  on  fome  rock,  laid  upon  foft 
mould  by  accident,  which  was  taken  after- 
wards from  the  fides  to  give  it  this  wonder- 

*  A  Pagoda,  of  no  matter  how  many  ftages,  is  only 
tent  above  tent. 

ful 
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ful  appearance :  examples  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  Alps.  The  arches  of  their  brid- 
ges are  fo  high  and  fharp  pointed,  that  car- 
riages cannot  pafs  up  and  down  the  fteps 
which  arc  neceflary  to  go  over  them  ;  they 
fay  it  is  that  the  boats  may  pafs  with  their 
marts;  which  might  be  avoided  if  they  had 
the  ingenuity  to  lower  their  mafts  *c  pafs 
under  bridges,  which  might  be  ufeful  to 
carriages  to  pafs  over. 

The  famous  royal  canal,  which  is  a  ftu- 
pendous  work,  was  not  made  by  the  Chinefe, 
who  never  knew  how  to  take  the  neceflary 
levels,  but  by  the  Mongol  Tartars,  about 
the  year  1280  after  our  era,  and  would  have 
been  in  ruins,  but  for  the  Mandhuis  Tartars, 
who  repaired  it  in  1 640. 

Obelifks  and  pyramids,  the  wonders  of  Egypt, 
are  works  totally  unknown  to  the  Chinefe, 
Who  have  no  idea  of  building  for  duration  ; 
which  is  a  difference  in  tafte,  precluding  all 
appearance  of  connection  between  the  two 
people. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  trunk  of 

the 
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the  palm  tree  was  the  model  of  the  Egyp- 
tian column.* 

The  roofs  of  the  Egyptian  temples  and 
houfes  were  flat ;  derived  from  the  early  ha- 
bit of  dwelling  in  caverns  in  the  mountains 
of  Ethiopia.  Hence  too,  the  paflion  of  the 
priefls  for  fubterraneous  chambers :  fome 
found  1 60  feet  under  ground.  The  cultomof 
dwelling  and  ftudying  in  thofe  gloomy  man- 
lions,  gave  birth  to  the  Egyptian  myfteries, 
and  to  the  obfcure  communications  of  their 
notions  in  religion  and  philofophy. 

The  Chinefe  furround  the  tombs  of  their 
emperors  and  great  men  with  extenlive  plan- 
tations :  the  Egyptians  prohibited  interments 
where  ever  a  tree  could  grow. 

The  pyramids  as  well  as  the  obelifks  were 
erected  in  honour  of  the  being  which  en- 
lightens the  univerfe ;  and  this  determined 
the  priefts  to  make  the  faces  ot  the  pyramids 
correfpond  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  by 

*  Savary  thus  defcribes  the  moft  celebrated  Egyptian 
column:  Itisofred  granate,  thecapital  Corinthian,  nine 
feet  high.  The  (haft  and  upper  member  of  the  bafeofone 
piece,  ninety  feet  long,  and  nine  in  diameter.  The 
whole  114  feet  high  ;  the  moft  beautiful  monument  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

which 
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which  we  can  prove,  to  a  certainty,  that  the 
poles  of  the  earth  have  not  changed  in  the 
courfe  of  at  leaft  4000  years ;  which  is  an 
obligation  we  owe  to  the  Egyptians  :  for  in 
in  vain  fhould  we  fearch  over  the  furface  of 
the  globe  for  fuch  teftimony.  Of  obelifks, 
there  were  four-fcore  of  the  firft  grandeur ; 
luch  as  has  been  defcribed.  Very  falfe  iueas 
have  been  entertained  relative  to  Chaldea. 
Thereare  no  monuments  or  ftatucs  remaining, 
whilft  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe  have  at 
all  times  been  ftored  with  Egyptian  an- 
tiques. 
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WHEN  one  confiders  the  nature  of  Afia- 
tic  luxury,  it  is  clearly  leen  to  be 
the  effect  of  defpotifm  ;  fo  that  we  may  efta- 
blifh  it  as  a  rule,  the  application  of  which 
•will  hold  good  alfo  in  Europe,  that  the 
more  lervitude  increafes  in  a  country,  luxu- 
ry, in  a  like  proportion,  keeps  pace  with  it, 
till  it  arrives  at  that  point  where  it  changes 
into  a  vain  oftentation  without  tafte,  exclu- 
ding all  workmanlhips  that  may  be  entitled 

the 
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the  moft  excellent  of  their  kinds.  We  have 
heard  of  very  rich  coverings  for  the  Ele- 
phants of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  of  veft- 
ments  worth  two  lacks  of  rupees,  or  twenty- 
five  thoufand  pounds,  in  which  the  Mogul 
fometimes  drefles  the  Omras.  We  have  alfo 
heard  of  horfe-troughs  of  gold,  and  that  the 
plate  for  the  table  of  the  Emperor  of  Perfia 
was  worth  twenty  two  millions :  but  who  has 
ever  heard  of  the  pictures  or  flatues  of  the 
emperors  of  China,  Perfia,  or  of  the  Mo- 
gul? 

Where,  men  are  equally  defpicable  with- 
out perfonal  merit,  who  have  done  nothing 
which  can  be  called  virtuous,  and  on  whom 
Heaven  has  beftowed  no  genius,  the  dif- 
tinction  between  them  muft  be  made  by  the 
colours  and  richnefs  of  drefs,  and  by  thofe 
things  which  ftrike  the  eyes  only  of  the  po- 
pulace ;  it  is  then  that  luxury  changes  its 
name  and  its  nature.  To  conceive  how  this 
revolution  is  brought  about,  and  to  find  the 
intermediate  point  between  the  two  extremes 
•we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  choofe  an  ex- 
ample in  the  hiftory  of  fome  celebrated  peo- 
ple, and  to  mark  the  epochas  with  precilion. 
It  was  immediately  after  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  that  the  Romans  fell  into  their  great^ 

luxury" 
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luxury,  which  went  on  increafing  till  the 
time  of  Commodus,  when  it  was  changed 
into  pomp,  and  under  Conftantine  it  arrived 
at  the  taftelefs  Afiatic  oftentation  :  from  the 
firft  of  thefe  eras  to  the  laft,  liberty  declined, 
and  the  arts  gradually  degenerated. 

We  have  only  to  confult  all  the  remains 
of  the  monuments  of  caftern  antiquity,  to 
find  that  they  have  always,  as  well  as  at  this 
time,  been  alike  employed  in  fabricating 
fluffs  of  a  price  fo  exceffive,  as  to  be  almoit 
incredible.  Chardin  fays,  that  in  his  time, 
they  made  gold  brocades  in  Perfia  worth  thir- 
ty-three thoufand  livres,  or  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  the  ell;  but  that  he  faw  no  furniture 
or  workmanfhip  executed  with  tafte  and  ele- 
gance. 

As  they  prefer  the  matter  to  the  work- 
manlhip,  it  follows,  that  great  artifts,  if  there 
were  any  fuch,  mufl  ftarve  in  fuch  a  coun- 
try :  luxury  degenerated  into  oftentation  has 
no  need  but  of  labourers,  not  artifts.  A 
fmith  made  the  money,  diadem,  fcepter, 
and  harnefs  for  the  horfes  of  the  emperor 
Conftantine.  It  is  true  that  the  type  of  the 

medals 
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medals  of  the  emperor  Julian  are  not  much 
better,  but  hediedtoofoon,  or  was  born  too 
late,  to  repair  all  the  mifchiefs  that  defpo- 
tifm  had  wrought. 

It  has  been  a  thoufand  times  faid,  that  the 
finearts  can  flourifh  only  where  men  are  free. 
But  the  reafon  is  not  fo  well  known,  nor  fo 
eafy  to  find,  as  may  be  thought :  the  more 
the  effed:  is  fenfible  the  more  the  caufe  is 
hid.  The  Ruffians  who  were  fent  from  the 
court  of  Peterfburgh  into  Italy,  to  learn  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting,  have  been 
made  free  :  but  as  this  can  work  no  change 
in  the  organs  or  phyfical  conftitution  of  the 
young  men,  it  may  be  afked,  if  they  will 
make  more  progrefs  by  the  pure  eflfedt  only 
of  enfranchilement,  than  if  they  had  conti- 
nued in  a  ftate  of  flavery  ?  Yes — ifbefides 
they  have  in  them  the  feeds  of  genius.  In  a 
word,  this  is  what  f eems  to  me  the  true  fo- 
lutionofthis  problem. 

We  muft  diftinguifh  thofe  who  are  born 
flaves  in  two  points  of  view  ;  thofe  who  ne- 
ver refled  on  their  misfortune,  and  thofe 
who  are  always  affl idled  with  that  idea.  In 
the  firft  it  is  obvious  there  is  a  want  of  pe- 
netration, 
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netration,  that  their  fentiment  is  no  more 
than  in  negroes,  or  domeftic  animals ;  fo 
that  all  pains  of  inftruction  are  thrown  away 
on  fuch  men.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  thofe 
flaves  who  conceive  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
benefit  that  fatality  and  injuftice  have  de- 
prived them  of,  it  is  vilible  that  the  idea  of 
this  misfortune  mud  incelfantly  occupy  their 
minds  ;  and  fo*  intirely  does  this  forrowful 
thought  rife  above  all  others,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  a  fteady  attention,  fo  necelTary 
in  the  purfuit,  and  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable 
fuccefs  in  the  fine  arts,  to  which  a  man 
ought  to  confecrate  himfelf  intirely,  and  to 
be  inacceflible  to  all  other  cares  and  fenti- 
ments  :  for,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ufe 
the  expreffion,  the  foul  cannot  bear  two 
loads  at  once ;  and  without  doubt  that  of  fla- 
very  is  the  greateft  to  a  perfon  capable  of  re- 
flection. They  might  perhaps  become  philo- 
iophers  like  Epictetus,  and  embrace  the  moft 
rigid  virtue,  which  can  alone  confole  them 
under  the  lofs  of  liberty,  rather  than  excel- 
lent painters,  or  great  poets,  whofe  fpirit 
ought  to  be  divine,  and  their  ilyle  ftrong  and 
melodious. 

Some 
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Some  enfranchifements  among  flaves  have 
produced  great  effects ;  as  we  find  from  anci- 
ent hiftory  in  many  examples  :  but  by  the 
greateft  misfortune  imaginable,  freedom 
cannot  be  granted  in  the  defpotic  ftates  of 
Alia,  with  the  like  advantages  that  it  was 
amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  man 
maybe  drawn  from  the  chains  ofdomefiic 
fervitude,  but  he  dill  remains  in  thofe  of 
civil  flavery. 

It  is  very  forrowful  after  all,  to  fee  fo 
many  philofophers  alarmed  at  the  reiterated 
efforts  that  are  made  to  eftablim  arbitrary 
power  in  Europe  ;  which  they  fuppofe  will, 
in  lefs  than  three  hundred  years,  refemble 
that  of  Afia.  The  combuftion  will  however 
be  more  rapid  in  Europe,  than  it  was  for- 
merly in  Alia  Minor,  where  men  have  lefs 
real  and  phyfical  wants  ;  fo  that  almoft  every 
thing  may  be  taken  from  them  before  they 
will  be  ftarved  to  death.  And  that  has 
happened.  When  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Conftantinople,  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  the  molt  infamous  of  princes,  firft 
laid  a  tax  upon  air,/>ro  hauftu  Aeris ;  the  num- 
ber left  to  breath  it  in  Ionia  was  fo  few,  that 
by  the  reduction,  the  farmers  of  the  tax  did  not 

gain 
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gain  as  they  had  done  under  Conftantine. 
The  hiftory  of  the  finances  of  the  lower  em- 
pire would  be  very  interefling  ;  but  fuch  as 
no  man  of  humanity  could  read  without  tears. 

As  to  the  influence  of  climate  with  refpecl 
to  the  fine  arts,  we  will  endeavour  to  indi- 
cate fome  of  them,  without  repeating  any- 
thing that  has  been  faid  of  the  Oriental  ftyle. 
In  hot  countries  men  have  not  that  ftrength 
of  mind  which  fubmits  the  imagination  to 
rule  ;  carried  away  at  all  times  by  their  vi- 
vacity, they  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time, 
fix  their  eyes  upon  a  model,  fo  as  to  be  maf- 
ter  of  the  outlines.  Almoft  all  the  painters 
in  thofe  countries  have  the  fame  defects  as 
young  beginners  with  us  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that 
in  two  or  three  fliades,  they  pafs  from  dark 
to  light,  whilfl  great  matters,  whofe  minds 
are  better  fettled,  employ  infinitely  more 
time  in  working  down  the  fhades,  that  the 
effect  may  be  infenfible. 


Of  all  the  operations  which  a  conftantly 
hot  air  produces  on  the  human  body,  the 
moft  fingular  is  that  which  has  been  but  little 
noticed  :  that  under  the  burning  climates 

VOL.  II.  1<  f  men 
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men  fleep  lefs  than  in  the  temperate  regions, 
and  much  lefs  again  than  in  the  northern 
ones,  where  the  vital  heat,  concentrated  about 
the  heart  and  ftomach,  enables  the  Green- 
landers  and  Efldmaus  to  fleep  a  long  time  at 
once.  It  was  formerly  faid,  that  between 
the  tropics  they  found  people  who  never 
dreamed  when  they  flept :  but  they  would 
have  been  much  nearer  the  truth,  in  attribu- 
ting this  prodigy  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Glacial  zone. 

It  is  a  fact,  obferved  by  Boerhaave,  that 
fleep  is  feemingly  diminifhed  in  all  animals 
whofe  ftomachs  are  weakened  in  proportion 
as  the  blood  is  heated.  In  burning  climates 
nature  has  produced  an  increafe  of  aromatic 
plants,  without  agreatufe  of  which,  no  per- 
fon  would  be  long  able  to  digeft  his  food.  It 
follows  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  fuch  countries  have  their  vital  fpirits 
much  more  augmented,  becaufe  they  have 
lefs  fleep  :  for  there  is  nothing  but  that  re- 
pofe,  natural  or  artificial,  which  can  calm 
the  vital  fpirits.  What  we  would  call  a  poe- 
tical enthufiafm,  is  in  them  a  violent  ecftacy  ; 
fo  that  they  can  fcarcely  find  language  ftrong 
enough  to  defcribe  what  they  are  perfuaded 

in 
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in  themfelves  they  conceive  ;  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  Pindar's  verfes  would  be  but  as 
creeping  profe,  compared  with  their  poetry. 
I  have  long  perceived  that  the  monfters  and 
chimeras  which  are  conftantly  produced  in 
eaftern  fculpture  and  painting,  fpring  from 
the  fame  fource  with  the  exaggerated  meta- 
phors and  allegories  of  their  poets.  Ii  is  the 
fame  heat  of  imagination  which  keeps  them 
equally  wide  of  good  fenfe  in  all  they  fay  and 
do,  and  prevents  both  one  and  the  other 
from  producing  any  thing  natural. 


The  Nepenthe  is  ufed  in  Egypt  by  fome 
people  every  day,  as  opium  in  fome  other 
countries  ;  and  the  dofe  is,  by  degrees,  in- 
creafed  to  half  a  drachm,  when  it  will  make 
a  man  fo  far  forget  the  hiflory  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  not  the  leail  trace  of  what  is  parted, 
nor  any  reflection  about  the  future.  It  is  the 
art  of  turning  brute,  and  arriving  the  neareft 
that  is  poffible  to  that  fort  of  felicity  which 
one  may  fufpect  to  be  in  animals,  in  which 
they,  very  probably,  have  no  idea  of  death  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  beaft  which 
knows  that  he  is  to  die,  not  even  when  he 
fees  the  dead  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures 

before 
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before  him,  nor  even  when  he  is  expiring  ; 
whilftthis  apprehenlion  agitates  and  affright- 
ens  ordinary  perfons,  even  in  the  midft  of 
their  paftimes :  for  I  fpeak  not  of  philofophers 
who  are  above  all  fuch  alarms,  and  in  that 
Hate  of  repofc  which  is  the  reward  of  virtue. 


The  Chinefe  have  been  extremely  wide  of 
fixing  the  bounds  of  parental  authority.  It 
may  be  doubted  indeed  if  they  ever  thought 
about  it;  for  over  and  above  the  right  of 
felling  their  children,  the  legiflature  gives 
them  a  power  of  life  and  death,  to  authorize 
infanticide,  which  in  that  country  is  practifed 
in  many  different  ways.  The  midwives  fti- 
fle  the  children  in  warm  water,  and  are  paid 
regularly  for  the  execution.  They  are  alfo 
thrown  into  the  river  at  Pekin,  after  tying  a 
gourd  to  their  backs,  where  they  fometimes 
float  a  long  time  before  they  expire.  Their 
cries  would  in  any  other  country  mock  all 
human  nature;  but  they  are  fo  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  it  there  as  not  to  regard  it.  A  third 
manner  in  which  they  get  rid  of  them,  is  to 
expofe  them  in  the  ftreets,  that  the  dung- 
carts,  which  pafsby  in  the  mornings  at  Pekin, 
may  take  them  up  and  carry  them  to  the 

dung-hills : 
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dung-hills :  they  generally  put  them  into  a 
ditch  where  they  are  not  covered  over,  in 
hopes  that  the  Mahometans  may  take  fome 
of  them  away  ;  but  before  thefe  tumbrels 
come  to  them,  it  often  happens  that  they  are 
eaten  alive  by  dogs,  or  above  all  by  hogs, 
•which  are  very  numerous  in  the  ftreets.  This 
atrocity  is  without  example  even  amongft 
the  Antropophagi :  the  caufe  exitts  in  their 
infatiable  avarice. 

The  Jefuits  aflure  us,  that  in  three  years 
only,  they  have  reckoned  nine  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  two  children  fo  deftined  to  the 
dunghill ;  but  they  have  not  counted  thofe 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  horfes  and  mules, 
nor  thole  eaten  by  dogs  and  hogs,  nor  thofe 
ftrangled  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  nor 
thofe  deftroyed  by  other  means. 


It  may  be  deemed  wonderful  that  in  the 
variety  of  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  they 
mould  have  been  without  ovens.  The  chick- 
ens were  hatched  in  a  manner,  that  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  fays,  faftidioufly  enough,  in  a 
man  who  had  built  a  temple  to  Antinous, 
"  Pudct  dicere"  in  dung-hills.  That  method 

is 
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is  now  abandoned.  Our  author  thinks  that 
the  oftrich  might  have  furnifhed  the  firft 
hint,  and  that  the  mode  of  railing  bees  in 
Virgil's  Georgics,  came  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. 


He  obferves  of  drinking  tea  and  coffee, 
and  fo  generally  of  all  warm  beverages,  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  charm  that  bewitches  thofe 
who  are  accuilomed  to  them;  infomuch,  that 
all  the  power  of  defpotifm  could  not  make 
the  Turks  and  Chinefe  renounce,  the  one 
their  coffee,  the  other  their  tea. 


There  is  no  proper  inducement  to  engage 
the  people  of  China  to  live  in  the  country; 
for  which  reafon  they  find  more  encourage- 
ment for  their  avarice  by  crowding  to  the  ci- 
ties on  the  fea  mores. 


It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  art  of  mak- 
ing porcelaine,  mould  be  of  fuch  ancient  date 
in  Afia;  and  in  thofe  countries  where  it  was 
known,  they  mould  have  made  no  glafs  till 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 
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In  China,  from  avarice  or  .poverty,  men 
are  found  who  will  take  the  baftinado  for  ano- 
ther for  a  fum  of  money,  which  the  magif- 
trate  permits  :  fo  that  one  is  punifhed  he 
cares  not. 


The  Egyptians  had  a  method  of  diftribu- 
ting  fires  to  prevent  contagion.*  This  fe- 
cret  was  communicated  to  Acron,  a  Sicilian, 
and  by  him  to  the  Greek  phyficians. 


The 

*  It  is  without  doubt  that  the  ufe  of  ventilators,  and 
vinegar  in  the  appartments,  are  beneficial  to  the  health 
of  the  ciews  on  fhip-board.  But  it  feems  to  me  very 
probable,  that  the  great  fuccefs  of  Captain  Cook,  in  the 
prefervation  of  his  men,  was  owing  to  the  fires  he  fo 
frequently  made  between  the  decks.  Fire  is  the  greateft 
devourer  in  nature  of  foul  air.If  the  fociety  for  the  encou 
ragementof  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  do  fo  much  good, 
with  fo  much  honour  to  themfelves,  fhould  favour  this 
opinion,  a  premium  from  them  might  produce  fome- 
thing  more  commodious  for  that  purpofethan  is  known, 
both  as  to  the  machine,  and  the  matter  to  be  burnt  in  it. 
Perhaps  the  refmous  woods  fhould  be  preferred. 

TRANSLATOR*- 
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The  artificial  method  of  hatching  chickens, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  Monf.  Maillet 
propofed  fending  fome  perfons  into  France  to 
effect  it  there  j  but  finding  that  the  Sheic, 
or  prieft,  was  concerned  in  the  management, 
he  thought,  that  every  neglect  or  miftake 
would  be  attributed  to  his  abfence,  on  which 
he  declined  it. 


It  is  obferved  by  feveral  travellers,  that 
the  people  in  the  hot  climates  of  Afia,  never 
perform  any  labour  but  to  the  found  of  fome 
inftrument,  generally  of  the  fharp  caft;  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  lazinefs  of  the  mind, 
which  requires  confl ant  roufing. 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquain- 
ted with  the  mofl  circumftantial  details, 
which  relate  to  the  Chinefe  and  Egyptians,  as 
to  their  manner  of  living  with  their  women, 
religions,  mode  of  nourilhment,  in  which 
the  dietetic  regimens  of  the  Egyptians  are  fo 
different,  not  only  from  the  Chinefe,  but  the 
whole  world;  their  architecture,  and  in  fine 
every  thing  that  can  diftinguifh  one  people 

from 
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from  another,  will  confult  the  original,  where 
they  will  receive  the  fulleft  conviction  of  the 
author's  difcriminative  powers, — Learning 
and  Induftry. 
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PAR 

MONS.  DE  PAUW. 


'THIS  Work,  was  PuUifhed  fmce  the  death  of 

the  Author ;  in  which  the  Spartans  are  placed  in  a 

point  of  view  fo  different  from  the  general reprc- 

fentations  of  that  people  t  that  it  may  be  deemed 

a  New  Hiftory. 


OF  THE 


LACEDEMONIANS. 


I. 

Preliminary  Obfervations  upon  this  People 


BEFORE  the  art  of  judging  of  nations  had 
been  reduced  to  certain  rules  and  prin- 
ciples, one  was,  in  this  refpect,  embarrafled 
with  luch  uncertainty,  that  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  national  vices  and  virtues,  was  fpoken 
at  random. 

The  moft  hyperbolical  praifes  were  gene- 
rally beftowed  on  military  nations;  and  hif- 
torians,  who  are  rarely  philofophers,  faw 

nothing 
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nothing  greater  in  the  wide  range  of  the  an- 
cient world,  than  the  pretended  exploits  of 
the  Lacedemonians  j  who,  notwithftanding, 
have  never  quitted  the  clafs  of  Barbarians, 
lince  they  neither  cultivated  the  fciences  nor 
arts.  They  knew  only  how  to  fharpen  jave- 
lins and  poniards,  and  to  plunder  thofe  who 
were  weaker  than  themfelves ;  and  in  the  end, 
they  made  ot  the  city  of  Lacedemon,  what 
Plato  calls  the  Lion's-den,  where  almoft  all 
the  gold  and  filver  of  Greece  were  fwallowed 
up.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  courfes  by 
which  thefe  immenfe  treaiures  were  intro- 
duced, but  not  to  find  out  the  traces  of  their 
departure. 

This  depredation,  maintained  during  fevc- 
ral  ages  by  robbers  truly  infatiable,  forms 
the  moft  gloomy  picture  of  the  whole  Gre- 
cian hiftory.  One  fees  inceffantly  perfidy  in 
concert  with  open  force,  and  the  moft  facred 
notions  of  juftice  yield  to  the  flighted  al- 
lurement of  a  fordid  intereft. 

The  moft  inconfiftent  work  ever  written 
relpecting  the  Lacedemonians,  is  a  differtati- 
on  of  Mr.  de  Gourcy  ;  and  one  is  vexed  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  that  this  differtation  has 
even  been  crowned  by  the  academy  of  in- 

fcriptions 
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fcriptions  at  Paris,  much  like  the  manner  in 
which  the  tragedies  of  Denys  the  tyrant  were 
crowned  at  Athens. 

Neverthelefs,  Mr.  de  Gourcy  was  igno- 
rant of  the  firil  elements  of  hiftorical  criti- 
cifm,  and  abfolutely  had  not  any  kind  of  pe- 
netration to  diftinguifh  the  groffeft  errors 
from  the  moft  ftriking  truths.  He  v.-as  not 
content  to  raife  Lycurgus  above  the  common 
rank  of  men,  but  he  makes  a  god  of  him  : 
and  according  to  him,  human  nature  never 
produced  a  genius  comparable  to  his.* 

It  is  difficult  to  find  expreflions  adequate 
to  characterize  an  enthufiaf  m  fo  abfurd,  and 
which  difcovers  fuch  profound  ignorance  of 
ancient  hiftory  ;  where  never  any  perfon  was 
lefs  known,  or  really  more  obfcure  than 
Lycurgus. 

Plutarch  ownsf,  without  any  refervation, 
that  the  Greeks  abfolutely  knew  nothing  po- 
litive  relative  to  this  man,  and  he  relates  the 
fables  fpread  refpedling  him,  without  being 

*  Hiflorie  Philofophique  et  Politique  des  loix  de 
Lycurgue,  p.  52. 
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able  to  quote  two  authors  who  are  exactly  of 
opinion  concerning  any  of  thefe  fables. 

There  is  nothing  furprizing  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Greeks  on  this  head,  when  one 
confiders,  that  the  pretended  inflitutions  at- 
tributed to  Lycurgus,  were  never  digefted  in 
a  written  form  j  and,  that  at  this  time,  we 
know  no  one,  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
warranted,  according  to  the  rules  of  found 
criticifm. 

Formerly,  noperfon  at  Lacedemon  applied 
to  the  ftudy  of  literature  and  hiftory  :  they 
lived  in  an  abfolute  ignorance  of  antiquity. 
The  learned  of  the  other  parts  of  Greece  had 
little  inclination  ro  travel  into  a  diftricl:  fo 
unhofpitable ;  where  ftrangers  were  horribly 
perfecuted.  And,  at  this  day,  no  philofopher 
is  tempted  to  go  to  Cape  Tenaros,  to  ftudy 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Laconian 
robbers,  called  Manotes  ;  where,  on  the  firft 
landing,  they  are  ftript,  and  aflaflinated  if 
they  penetrate  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country. 

Hellanicus,  the  moft  ancient  Greek  hilto- 
rian,  maintained,  that  Lycurgus  had  never 
been  a  legiflator  at  Lacedemon* ;  and,  if  by 

this 

*  Strabon,  Geographic,  Lib.  8. 
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this  vague  term  of  legiflator,  we  wifh  ftriclly 
to  defcribe  one  who  puts  a  fociety  into  order 
and  gives  a  ftate  a  form  of  civil  government, 
one  cannot  deny  but  that  Hellanicus  is  right 
in  this  fenfe  :  for  none  of  the  great  political 
inftitutions  of  the  Spartans  could  be  the  work 
of  Lycurgus,  fince,  long  before  his  birth, 
they  had  two  kings  at  the  fame  time  at  Lace- 
demon  j  and  that,  yet  long  after  his  death, 
they  there  created  the  five  annual  Ephori. 
But  it  is  precifely  upon  this  combined  power 
of  the  kings  and  ephori,  that  the  civil  go- 
vernment refted.  As  to  the  fenate  of  old 
men,  the  Dorians  had  already,  even  before 
they  conquered  Lacedemon,  a  council  of 
that  kind  ;  and  we  know,  that  amongft  all 
the  favages  on  earth,  no  authority  is  above 
that  of  the  old  men.  It  is  inftindt  which 
has  taught  this  to  men  in  a  flate  of  nature  ; 
and  that  which  inrtinct  teaches,  we  are  fure 
to  find  again  in  all  climates. 

In  fhort,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Lycurgus  did  not 
inftitute  the  Ephori ;  and  it  is  another  truth, 
that  he  was  not  the  inftitutor  of  the  double 
royalty  or  diarchy  of  Sparta,  which  muft  be 
efteemedas  merely  the  effecfl  of  chance.  A 
queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  male  twins,  and 
whether  by  the  intrigues  of  this  princefs,  as 

Herodotus 
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as  Herodotus  fays,  or  by  any  other  influence 
now  unknown,  it  was  then  decided  at  court 
that  the  twins  mould  reign  together,  and  that 
their  pofterity  fhould  make  an  exact  partiti- 
on of  the  monarchy  between  them.  This  de- 
ciilon  oppofed  to  the  firft  notions  of  found 
policy,  gave  place  to  two  collateral  dynafties; 
feated  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  fame  throne, 
one  was  called  the  race  of  the  Agides,  and 
the  other  the  race  of  the  Euripontides. 

The  weight  of  this  double  royalty  was 
fuch,  that  it  ought  at  firft  to  have  crufhed  all 
national  liberty,  and  afterwards  excited  a  civil 
war  between  the  reigning  branches;  of  which, 
according  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  immo- 
derate ambition,  one  mould  have  extinguilh- 
ed  the  other  in  its  blood.  There  is  no  need 
of  great  penetration  to  anticipate  fuch  cataf- 
trophes,  and  it  is  not  furpriiing  that  the  La- 
cedemonians, threatened  then  with  the  greateft 
of  misfortunes,  did  in  the  end  eftablilh  a 
magiftracy  capable  of  balancing  the  power 
of  the  two  kings,  and  moreover  capable  of 
terminating  the  inceffant  diflentions  of  fuch 
rivals. 

The  race  of  the  Euripontides,  which  was  the 
weakefl:  and  the  leaft  refpected,  becaufe  it 

was 
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was  properly  the  younger  branch,  fhew  all 
the  favour  it  could  to  the  inftitution  of  the 
ephori,  which  indubitably  would  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  race  of  the  Agides,  to 
which,  the  throne,  in  right  of  priority,  be- 
longed.* 

Of  all  the  whimfical  arrangements,  in  which 
Lycurgus  had  never  the  lead  mare,  the  re- 
fult  was  a  form  of  government  fo  irregular, 
that  no  Greek  politician  could  ever  define  it, 
nor  has  any  nation  ever  attempted  to  imi- 
tate it.  Indeed  we  fee  that  this  government 
was  neither  the  efforts  of  reafon,  nor  the  in- 
fpiration  of  human  wifdom,  but  the  effect  of 
chance,  or  the  blind  caufe  which  produced 
the  princes;  and  if  a  queen  had  not  lain-in  of 
twins,  there  never  would  have  been  two  kings 
at  the  fame  time  at  Lacedemon. 

All  that  we  have  been  able  to  difcover  hi- 
therto, concerning  Lycurgus,  that  is  proba- 
ble, is,  that  he  parted  into  the  ifle  of  Crete, 
and  from  thence  brought  toSpaita,  fomemi- 

*  It  was  king  Theopompus,  of  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Euripohtides,  who  engaged  the  Lacedemonians  to 
create  the  ephori,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Lycurgus.  He  did  it,  he  faid,  for  the 
fafety  of  himfelf  and  family, 
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litary  cufloms  and  excrcifes  belonging  to 
that  people ;  confequently,  he  was  neither 
a  creative  genius,  nor  an  original  one,  and 
much  lefs  a  man  infpired  by  the  divinity, 
as  fome  enthufiafts  of  old  days  have  faid,  and 
as  fome  enthufiafts  of  our  times  have  repeat- 
ed. 

We  fee  fo  marked  a  refemblance  between 
the  Cretan  and  Lacedemonian  inftitutions, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  Authors 
confefs,  that  fuch  an  analogy  could  be  the  ef- 
fecl:  only  of  a  fervile  imitation.  Polybius  is 
the  only  one  who  has  oppofed  this  generally 
received  opinion  in  Greece,  but  his  argu- 
ments are  fo  weak  and  inconclulive,  that  in 
this  refped  he  has  been  quitted  by  his  own 
partifans. 

The  Cretans,  at  the  fame  time  fhepherds 
and  hunters,  were  divided  into  a  great  num-. 
ber  of  independent  colonies,  who,  during 
the  civil  war,  mutually  robbed  each  others 
herds;  and  on  account  of  this  difcord,  were 
plundered  by  the  pirates  and  free-booters  of 
the  Mediterranean,  who  landed  on  their 
coafts.  This  critical  lituation  infpired  the 
Cretans  with  the  idea  of  being  always  armed, 
to  form  barracks  of  foldiers,  who  dined  in 

common 
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common,and  went  through  the  military  exer- 
cifes  ;  the  moft  neceflary  of  exercifes,  in  or- 
der to  protecl:  their  pofleffions  from  the 
neighbouring  colonifts,  and  foreign  free- 
booters. 

Thefe  inftitutions  appeared  very  fenfible 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  a  fmall 
number,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  country 
that  they  had  conquered  by  reducing  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  to  flavery  ;  in  fuch  fort,  that 
they  were  as  much  in  fear  of  their  own  flaves 
as  the  Cretans  were  of  each  other. 

No  inhabitant  of  Laconia,  who  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Spartans,  dared  to  have  in  his 
houfe — fword,  javelin,  or  arrow  ;  and,  tho' 
they  were  thus  difarmed,  they  butchered 
them  in  fecret,  to  reduce  them  lower  and 
lower.  It  is  generally  known,  that  the 
young  men  of  Lacedemon,  armed  with  a  cui- 
rafs,  helmet,  and  lance,  hunted  the  Helotes 
naked  and  deftitute  of  every  kind  of  defenlive 
weapon ;  they  drew  them  into  ambufcades, 
and  afterwards  attacked  them  with  arms  in 
their  hands ;  as  wild  beafts  fall  upon  a  herd 
of  cattle  they  have  watched  into  a  narrow 
part  of  a  deep  valley. 

Plato 
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Plato  and  Ariftotle  aflert,  that  it  was  Ly- 
curgus  himfelf  who  taught  the  Spartans 
this  dreadful  policy;  and  to  calm  the  remorfe 
which  fuch  perfidies  and  murders  might  ex- 
ite  in  the  moft  atrocious  minds,  they  contri- 
ved to  make  a  kind  of  declaration  of  war 
againit  the  Helotes,  in  profound  peace. 
As  foon  as  the  Ephori  entered  upon  their 
charge,  mounted  on  their  tribunal,  they 
give  publick  notice  that  anyone  might  kill  as 
many  of  thofe  flaves  as  they  could  poffibly 
draw  into  an  ambufcade,-  and  in  one  day  they 
decoyed  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand, 
who  were  ftabbed  to  the  heart  with  poniards 
at  the  feet  of  the  houfhold-gods,  where  the 
Lacedemonians  had  invited  them  under  pre- 
text of  giving  them  their  liberty.  They  firft 
crowned  them  with  feftoons  of  flowers,  as 
was  cuftomary  with  freed-men,  and  then 
'  facrifked  them  as  victims,  or  as  beafts  in  a 
flaughter-houfe. 

When  they  dared  to  fay  that  fuch  inftitu- 
tions  were  approved  of  by  the  oracle  at 
Delphos,  we  are  bound,  above  all  things,  to 
believe  that  this  pretended  god  of  Delphos, 
•was  himfelf  an  unnatural  monfter,  who  could 
give  his  fanclion  to  a  code  dictated  by  perfidy 

and 
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and  written  in  characters  of  blood.  It  is  thus 
that  we  have  fallen  from  one  abfurdity  to 
another  in  fuch  a  confufion  of  ideas,  as  have 
never  been  equalled  amongft  men. 

In  order  to  difentangle  fuch  a  chaos  as  this, 
it  is  firfl  neceffary  to  have  a  clear  conception 
of  this  country  of  Greece,  which  th^y  called 
Laconia,  where  the  earth  was  embrued  with 
fo  much  blood,  med  by  the  mod  barbarous 
of  conquerors. 


II. 

General  Defcription  of  Laconia. 

THE  whole  furface  of  the  Peleponnefus 
may  be  compared  to  the  figure  of  a  cone,  the 
top  of  which  is  in  Arcadia.  From  this  fort 
of  pike  are  detached  two  chains  of  rocks, 
which  are  lengthened  from  north  to  fouth, 
even  into  the  bofom  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where,  on  one  fide  they  form  Cape  Tenaros, 
and  on  the  other  Cape  Malea  :  all  the  fpace 
between  thefe  two  arms  and  the  fea  coafts 
were  properly  called  Laconia  ;  which,  from 
the  confines  of  Angolis  to  thofe  of  Meflenia, 

VOL.  II.  I  i  inclofed 
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inclofed  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  fquarc 
leagues. 

This  country,  at  a  diftance,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bowl  or  bafon,  furrounded  in 
the  greateil  part  of  its  circumference  with 
very  high  mountains,    cloathed  with  thick 
forefts  of  firs,  where  the  armies  of  the  ene- 
my could  fcarcely  make  their  way  through  ; 
but  once  thefe  heights  were, gained,  there 
was  a  regular  defcent  to  the  bottom  of  a  long 
valley  watered  by  the  Eurotas.     The  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  this  river,  fo  celebrated  in 
the  mythology,  confifted  in  thickets  of  myr- 
tle and  laurel,  which  naturally  adorned  its 
banks,  and  in  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fwans 
that  covered  its  waters,  which  the  moft  folid 
banks  could  fcarcely  contain  after  the  melt- 
ing of  the  fnows :  whilft  in  the  middle  of 
fummer  the  Eurotas  was  not  navigable  for 
the  fmalleft  boats. 

The  city  of  Sparta  or  Lacedemon  flood  on 
the  north  part  of  this  valley,  where,  in  a  long 
extent,  one  could  fee  nothing  but  vineyards, 
avenues  of  planes,  plantations  of  olive  trees, 
gardens,  and  pleafure  houfes,  which  fur- 
nifhed,  as  Xenophon  obferves,  an  immenfe 
booty  to  the  troops  of  Epaminondas,  after 

the 
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the  battle  of  Leudra  ;  and  thofe  who  had  fo 
often  pillaged  all  the  Grecian  ftates,  were 
then  plundered  in  their  turn  as  they  de- 
ierved.* 

As  loon  as  they  left  Lacedemon,  rifing 
towards  the  fouth,  they  got  to  Amyclae, 
where  the  habitations  furpafled  all  ethers  in 
the  beauty  of  their  iituation ;  and  this  dif- 
tridl  was  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  fertile  of 
Laconia,  and  the  moft  rural  abode  of  the 
Peleponnefus.  In  the  fpring  the  fields  were 
intirely  variegated  with  wild  hyacinths  ;  and 
Polybius  allures  us,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
trees  and  the  vivacity  of  their  verdure,  dif- 
puted  the  preference  with  the  fruits  in  beau- 
ty. The  only  inconvenience  to  be  complained 
of  there,  confided  in  a  degree  of  heat  almoft 
infupportable,  occafioned  by  the  proximity 
of  Mount  Taygetus,  which,  on  the  approach 
of  the  fummer  folftice,  reflected  the  fun's 
rays  ;  whilft  in  winter  the  tops  of  the  rock 
are  hid  with  abed  of  fnow,  which  failorsdif- 
cover  at  a  great  diftance,  even  in  the  month 
of  May,  under  the  appearance  of  a  whitifh 
cloud,  which  hides  the  horizon  of  the  Morea 
from  their  view. 

*  Xenophon,  Helleniques,    Liv.  6. 
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Lacedemon  placed  at  the  diftance  of  eight 
leagues  from  the  neareft  fea  coaft,  could  ne- 
ver beome  a  very  commercial  city;  for  this 
unfavourable  pofition  in  all  refpefts  excluded 
it  from  the  commercial  fphere  of  Greece,  on 
account  of  the  impoflibility  of  getting  up  the 
Eurotas  with  loaded  veflels.  As  the  Lacede- 
monians had  however  need  of  a  magazine  to 
keeptheir  naval  forces  together,  and  a  part  of 
their  merchant  fhips,  they  chofe  the  city  of 
Gythion  for  this  purpofe,  lituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  little  river  which  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Laconic  Gulph,  in  a  place  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Colokythia ;  there  they  hol- 
lowed out  a  fpacious  bafon,  defended  on  one 
lide  by  piers,  and  on  the  other  by  fo  many 
ramparts  and  fortifications,  that  Epami- 
nondas  and  Philip  fon  of  Demetrius  could  not 
force  this  port  in  the  midft  of  their  viclories, 
and  after  they  had  routed  all  the  armies  on 
land.  This  circumftance  alone  mows  the 
error  of  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  Spartans, 
trufiing  to  their  valour,  had  never  entrench- 
ed themfelves  in  the  middle  of  Laconia.  It 
was  from  reafons  purely  political  that  they  da- 
red not  to  inclofe  the  capital  in  walls,  left 
one  of  their  kings,  or  both  at  once,  might 
become  defpotic  ;  but  as  it  was  decreed  by 
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apofitive  law,  that  the  kings  could  never  com- 
mand their  fleets,  they  feared  not  the  influ- 
ence of  their  power  over  the  marine  of  Gy- 
thion,  where  they  not  only  fitted  out  the 
fquadrons,  but  freighted  the  merchant  fhips 
deftined  for  Crete,  Africa  and  Egypt ;  where 
Thucydides  allures  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  carried  on  a  regular  trade,  and  as 
they  had  an  irrefiftible  inclination  for  piracy, 
their  privateers  were  in  time  of  war  the 
fcourge  of  Athenian  merchants,  who,  to  infure 
the  carriage  of  the  gold  and  filver  coin,  had 
recourfe,  as  we  have  feen,*  to  the  operations 
of  exchange,  and  fo  put  a  part  of  their  for- 
tune under  the  protection  of  the  Spartan 
Corfairs. 

As  foon  as  one  left  the  long  valley,  water- 
ed by  the  Eurotas,  the  ground  was  more  ele- 
vated, and  confequently  lefs  fertile;  where 
the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  rendered  all 
ploughing  exceflively  incommodious  to  all 
draught  cattle  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
production  of  this  foil  was  far  from  equal- 
ling that  of  the  low  lands,  fituated  between 
Pelena  and  Sellafia,  which  the  Lacedemo- 

*  The  manner  of  infurance  is  explained  in  a  former 
part,  and  their  acquaintance  with  flock-jobbing. 
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nian  nobility  feized  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft,  leaving  to  the  lower  order,  fays  Ifo- 
crates,  the  ftoney  fields  of  difficult  culture  : 
from  whence  arofe  an  infinity  of  complaints 
and  remonftrances  againft  the  agrarian  laws, 
which  were  fo  manifeftly  unjuft,  that  one 
can  call  them  nothing  but  a  robbery  or  a 
tyranny,  f 

By  a  necefiary  confequence  of  this  difpo- 
fition  of  ground,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed 
it,  fome  cities  lituated  on  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  could  colled:  the 
brooks  and  fources  which  defcended  from 
the  heights,  had  an  abundance  of  water, 
whilft  others  remote,  near  the  fea  coafts, 
felt  a  great  fcarcity;  as  at  Pyrrhica  and  Cy- 
phanta.  It  was  precifely  in  this  fpot,  Pau- 
fanius  fays,J  that  Atalanta,  returning  from 
hunting,  and  being  thirfty,  ftruck  the  rock 
with  her  javelin,  and  caufed  a  fountain  to 
fpout  out. 

The  impoflibility  of  the  Lacedemonian 
hufbandmen  to  form  meadows  and  paftures 
on  the  high  lands,  made  an  eftablilhment  of 

i  Ifocrates,  Panath.  p.  418. 

$  Paufenias,  Laconiques,  C.  23. 
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cavalry  very  expenfive,  and  gave  rife  to  that 
curfe  they  beftowed  on  all  their  enemies: 
"may  you,  faid  they,  be  obliged  to  raife  banks 
againft  the  Eurotas,  build  houles,  keep  nodes, 
and  have  a  perfidious  wife !"  This  was,  accor- 
ding to  their  notions,  an  almoft  infallible 
mode  to  ruin  them,  and  to  ruin  them  uncom- 
fortably. 

The  moll  eailern  part  of  Laconia,  that  was 
formerly  called  the  Maleatide  coafl,  is  now 
by  corruption  called  Malvafie,  was  well  fur- 
nimed  with  vineyards,  but  naturally  little 
wooded  and  little  frequented  by  game  ;  whilft 
towards  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  the  vaft 
foreft  of  mount  Enoras,  harboured  deer, 
flags,  wild  boars,  and  above  all  that  race  of 
bears  which  infefted  all  the  mountains  of 
Greece,  and  there  formed  a  kind  of  indige- 
nous animals. 

After  traverfing  the  wood  of  Enoras,  at 
the  utmoft  diftance  was  feen  the  top  of  two 
fleep  rocks,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
coaft  called  the  Thyrides  ;  they  were  raifed 
in  the  form  of  an  immenfe  obelilk  upon  the 
promontory  of  Tenarus,  the  bafe  of  which 
is  excavated  by  the  operations  of  fubter- 
ranean  fires,  and  the  black  marble  there  rai- 
fed 
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fed  really  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  lavas.  It  is 
at  the  very  entrance  of  thefe  caverns,  black- 
ened by  the  fmoke  of  the  ancient  volcanos, 
that  the  mythologifts  placed  not  only  the 
gates  of  the  poetic  hell,  but  moreover,  the 
throne  of  the  winds,  the  courfe  of  theftorms, 
and  the  ftable  of  Neptune's  horfes,  whole 
temple,  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  fhape  of  a 
grotto,  was  furrounded  with  a  forefl  of  firs, 
the  obfcurity  of  which  increafed  the  horror 
of  this  landscape  ;  where  no  other  found  was 
heard  but  the  roaring  of  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  raifed  a  froth  againft 
the  breakers  of  Tenarus,  often  covered  with 
the  fragments  of  veffels  dafhed  in  pieces  by 
the  tempefts.  No  place  in  all  ancient  Greece 
combined  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace,  fo  many  dole- 
ful appearances ;  but  nothing  diftreffed  the 
traveller  fo  much,  as  the  ruins  he  met  with 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  which  were  the 
ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Helos,  whofe  inha- 
bitants were  reduced  to  a  Mate  of  flavery,  fo 
much  the  more  oppreflive,  as  the  military 
fervice  was  united  to  the  flavery  of  tilling  the 
ground,  from  which  even  the  negroes  are 
exempt ;  whilft  the  Helotes  were  always  pla- 
ced in  the  front  of  the  Spartan  battalions,  in 
fuch  a  way,  that  all  the  fury  of  the  enemy  fell 
upon  them.  Helos 
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Helos,  before  its  deftruclion,  was  reckoned 
amongft  the  hundred  cities  that  flood  for- 
merly on  a  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fquare  leagues,  in  Laconia.  The  greater 
part  of  thefe  habitations,  conftruc/ted  along 
the  coafts  by  the  ancient  Achaians,  were  fuc- 
cefllvely  deftroyed  during  the  Spartan  wars  ; 
and  thofe  which  efcaped  thofe  flames,  yielded 
to  the  horrible  earthquakes  occafioned  by  the 
conflagration  of  volcanic  fubftances,  inclofed 
in  the  bofom  of  Mount  Taygetus,  and  in  the 
caverns  of  Tenarus.  It  feems  as  if  nature 
and  mankind  had  confpired  the  ruin  of  this 
country  ;  of  which,  no  part  was  more  cruelly 
plundered,  fays  Polybius,  than  this  which 
joined  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  where  the 
fights  and  maflacres  were  without  end.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  always  encroaching  up- 
on the  domains  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  drove  back  the  aggrelFors  with  fire  and 
fword  ;  fo  that  the  earth  was  fcattered  with 
carcafTes,  afhes,  and  ruins. 

At  the  time  when  Strabo  lived,  the  hun- 
dred cities  of  Laconia  were  reduced  to  thirty 
towns,  which  Paufanias  has  much  embel- 
lifhed  by  his  defcription  j  for  he  had  the  art 
to  fee  great  things,  where  more  judicious  ob- 
fervers  fcarcely  favv  fhadows.  In  the  fame 
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manner  Titus  Livius  mentions  all  the  dwel- 
lings of  this  country  ruined  by  war,  as  little 
towns  and  fortifications,  Vici  ct  Ca/lellai  if 
we  except  Gythion  and  Sparta. 

The  natives  of  Laconia,  who  were  the 
moft  unfortunate  people  that  ever  exifted  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  could  formerly  furnifh 
an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  fighting  men,  as 
Ariftotle  positively  affirms  :  but  by  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  military  government,  of  itfelf 
deftructive,  they  fhared  the  lot  which  the 
cities  had  experienced  ;  and  after  many  ages 
of  wars  and  deveflations,  they  faw  themfelves 
reduced  to  a  handful  of  men,  who  were 
either  flaves  or  beggars.  The  depopulation 
was  yet  more  rapid  amongft  the  Lacedemo- 
nians of  the  Doric  race;  of  which,  according 
to  Macrobius,  there  were  not  fifteen  hundred 
individuals  left  in  the  reign  of  the  laft  Agis; 
and  feven  hundred  only,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch's calculation.* 

King  Cleomenes,  who  fucceeded  Agis, 
feeing  the  flate  almoft  extinct  for  want  of 
men,  created  nine  thoufand  citizens,  drawn 
from  the  clafs  of  emancipated  Helotes,  and 

*  Saturnales,  lib.  i.  c.  11. —Plutarch's  Life  of  Agis. 
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the  tributary  Laconians.  He  had  but  juft 
finifhed  this  operation,  when,  hurried  on  by 
his  ordinary  rafhnefs,  he  had  the  imprudence 
to  lead  this  new  people  to  war,  and  engage 
in  a  moft  bloody  battle  with  the  Macedonians, 
which  he  completely  loft.  So  that  after  this 
general  defeat,  they  reckoned  no  more  than 
two  hundred  Lacedemonians,  who  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  exterminated  by  the  tyrant 
Nabis.* 

The  pilots  of  antiquity  laid  the  length  of 
the  coafts  of  Laconia  at  three  days  navigation, 
to  fuch  veffels  as  ufed  oars  and  followed  all 
the  finuofities  of  the  land.  The  true  point 
of  departure  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  brook 
named  the  Little  Palmefa,  under  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Leuctra,  where  Laconia  began 
to  the  weft,  and  ftretched  towards  the  eaft  to 
the  port  of  Prafia,  upon  the  Argolic  gulph. 
During  this  courfe  many  different  iftands 
•were  feen,  none  of  which  were  inhabited, 
except  Cythera,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  continent,  from  which  it 
was  feparated  only  by  a  canal  five  hundred 
paces  wide,  but  very  difficult  to  pafs  in 

*  Plutarch, — Life  of  Cleomenes. 
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itormy  weather  j  for  then  they  rifked  their 
ihips  being  caft  againft  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  of  which,  the  very  fight  made  the 
Greek  navigators  turn  pale,  who  were  not 
very  deeply  (killed  in  their  bufinefs  ;  lince  it 
had  been  very  eafy  to  avoid  this  dangerous 
{trait,  become  celebrated  for  a  thoufand  fhip- 
wrecks  ;  they  had  only  to  Hand  on  fouth- 
ward,  and  double  the  point  Cythera,  whofe 
inhabitants  were  generally  efteemed  very  in- 
duftrious  and  very  economical.  Such  was 
the  character  of  all  the  little  colonies  fpread 
over  the  rnofl  fterile  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago. They  compared  them  to  men  who 
had  formerly  been  ants,  who  in  changing 
their  form  had  prefer ved  their  manners  :  to 
labour,  heap  up,  and  not  to  enjoy,  were  the 
three  things  they  preferred  to  all  others.* 

One  needs  only  land  at  Cythera  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  exceflive  vanity  of  the  ancient 
mythologifts,  whofe  confufcd  imagination  of 
the  real  local  flate  of  this  ifland,  fixed  on  it  as 
the  feat  of  voluptuoufnefs;  "in  fields  conftant- 
ly  covered  with  flowers,  under  myrtle  bowers 
confecrated  to  love,"  whilft  one  could  feeno- 

*  HeracHde  du  Pont,  C.  24.  .Ovid  Metam.  lib.  7. 
F.   25. 
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thing  but  a  heap  of  frightful  lofty  aeriel  rocks, 
which,  according  to  the  periple  of  Scylax,  in 
its  greateft  length,  was  only  a  hundred  fta- 
dia  ;  among  the  interilices  of  thefe  rocks  one 
might  cultivate  fuch  fhrubs  as  the  vine  and 
fig  tree,  but  could  raife  no  other  alimentary 
grain  than  barley,  nor  feed  other  domeftic 
animals  than  herds  of  goats  :  but  as  Laconia 
was  not  a  country  of  gaiety,  the  goatherds 
were  never  heard  to  ling  like  the  fhep- 
herds  of  Arcadia,  along  the  Alphea  and  the 
Ludon. 

Thucydides  affirms,  that  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  when  the  Athenians  conquered 
Cythera,  they  could  obtain  a  tribute  only  of 
400  atric  talents,  about  1 8,000  French  livres; 
fo  that  it  was  purely  the  commodious  ports  of 
this  ifland,  which  particularly  interefted  the 
republic  ofLacedemon  in  the  poffeffion  of  it; 
who  had  here  formed,  in  the  great  road  of 
Scandea,  a  magazine,  and  harbour  for  their 
merchant  veflels.  And  formerly,  in  times 
of  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  the  Phoenicians 
had  an  eftablifhment  there,  which  is  at  thisday 
called  Phenicori.  There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt 
amongfl  the  learned  who  have  ftudied  the 
Greek  paganifm,  that  the  Venus  Urania,  which 

the 
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the  Cytherians  reprefented  under  the  figure 
of  a  woman  in  armour,  was  originally  the 
fame  divinity  as  the  Phoenician  AJlarte.  They 
were  induced  to  come  to  this  iiland  by  the 
abundance  of  mell-fim  which  they  procured 
on  thefe  coafts  for  dying  purple,  of  which, 
there  were  many  manufactures  in  Laconia. 
But  they  never  could  arrive  at  the  vivacity 
and  brightnefs  of  colour  that  the  Tyrians  had 
the  art  to  beftow  ;  and  the  fluffs  of  this  part 
of  Greece,  expofed  to  fale  by  the  fide  of  thofe 
from  Syria,  looked  faded,  like  madder,  by  the 
fide  of  fcarlet.* 

As  to  the  other  natural  productions  of 
Laconia,  it  was  above  all  rich  in  wood  for 
building;  in  mineral  and  metallic  fubftances, 
as  iron,  lead,  brafs,  and  ftones  coloured  in 
the  nature  of  green  marble,  and  the  emeralds 
of  mount  Taygetus.  The  arts  they  chiefly 
followed  had  for  the  mofl  part  fome  re- 

*  The  ifland  of  Cythera  had  its  name  from  the  con- 
trafted  term  of  Cerythera,  which  fignifies  a  place  where 
they  fifhed  for  purple  fhell  fifh,  called  in  Greek  Cetyx. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  ifland  which  was  Porphyrufa, 
had  equally  a  relation  to  this  (hell  fifh,  the  fymbol  of 
the  Cytherian  Venus,  which  the  ancient  public  criers 
of  Greece  ufed  as  a  trumpet  to  affemble  the  people  ; 
they  were  therefore  called  Ceryces, 

lation 
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lation  to  metallurgy,  and  the  temper  of  cut- 
ting inftruments,  fabricated  according  to  the 
Laconic  mode,  were  lo  celebrated,  that  they 
obtained  the  preference  in  the  Peloponnefian 
fairs,  where  joiners  work,  executed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lacedemon,  was  equally 
fought  after  ;  luch  as  chairs,  tables,  and  a- 
bove  all,  thofe  beds  become  fo  famous  in  the 
luxury  of  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of 
Laconic  beds,  becaufe  they  were  fluffed  with 
the  down  of  the  fwans  frequenting  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiclae. 

Such  was  this  country,  firft  poflefled  by  the 
ancient  Achaians,  and  fince  conquered  by 
the  Spartans,  who  were  originally  of  Mount 
Oeta,  under  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  There  they  occupied  four  or  five 
paltry  towns  in  a  diftricl  very  rough  and 
barren,  which  properly  formed  the  lefTer 
Doris. 

Thefe  highlanders  of  the  Oeta  were  not 
favages  according  to  all  the  rigour  of  terms, 
but  ferocious  barbaiians,  who  facrificed  hu- 
man viclims,  and  threw  their  new-born  in- 
fants to  the  dung-hill ;  a  cuftom  they  have 
fince  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  but  which,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  appearances,  belonged  to  times 
much  more  remote.  This  race  of  men,  per- 
fecuted  in  the  Doride,  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
mifery,  upon  rocks  almoft  always  covered 
with  mow,  bethought  themfelves  of  feeking 
a  new  country,  and  began  to  emigrate  four- 
fcore  years  after  the  fiege  of  Troy.  It  was 
then  divided  into  different  hordes,  and  con- 
dueled  by  different  chieftains  they  fometimes 
called  Bagoi,  at  other  times  Archagetes. 
Thefe  caciques,  the  iffue  of  the  little  kings 
of  the  Doride,  had  the  vanity  to  draw  their 
origin  from  Hercules  ;  and  in  a  country 
•where  all  the  inhabitants  compofed  romantic 
and  ridiculous  genealogies,  they  were  far 
from  calling  in  queftion  the  genealogy  of  the 
Heraclides,  as  they  were  fuccefsful  conquer- 
ors, and,  confequently,  right  noble.  In 
fhort,  they  were  defccnded  from  Hercules, 
as  Alcibiades  was  defcended  from  Jupiter, 
and  Julius  Cefar  from  Venus. 

Thefe  emigrants  departed  from  Mount 
Oeta,  keeping  a  direct  fouth  courfe,  arrived 
at  the  gulph  of  Corinth,  which  they  patted 
in  canoes  to  Naupadlus,  and  by  dint  of  maf- 
facres  and  devaluations,  they  managed  fo  as 
to  fubdue  a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
and  chiefly  Laconia,  which  in  the  divifion 

fell 
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fell  to  the  Doric  horde,  the  moft  brutal  and 
barbarous  of  all. 


III. 

Of  the  Manner  in  'which  the  Spartans  treated 
Laconia,  after  its  conqueft. 

AT  the  approach  of  thefe  pitilefs  ufurpers, 
whooverfet  the  moft  flourifliing  ftates  of  the 
Peloponnefus,  and  put  all  to  fire  and  fword,  a 
great  many  of  the  Achaians  faved  themfelves 
from  Laconia,  and  the  flight  was  almoft  ge- 
neral in  the  parts  neareft  to  the  Argolide 
country  and  Arcadia  :  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Helos  retired  towards  the  fouth,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Eurotas,  could  not  efcape;  and  as  their 
city  was  of  difficult  accefs,  on  account  of 
marfhes  \vhichfurrounded  it,  they  made  a  long 
refiftance;  but  without  fuccour  from  any  one, 
they  were  at  length  obliged  to  bend  their 
neck,  and  receive  the  yoke. 

The  other  cities  of  Laconia  which  had  not 
been  totally  abandoned  by  the  ancient  na- 
tives, were  declared  tributary,  and  defpoiled 
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of  their  priveleges,  and  every  kind  of  muni- 
cipal right ;  in  fuch  fort,  that  cities  had  lefs 
power  and  lefs  influence  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Lacedemon,  than  the  villages  of 
Attica,  in  the  republic  of  Athens.* 

After  having  ftretched  the  right  of  con- 
quell  to  the  extreme,  the  Spartans  feized  thq 
beft  lands  to  divide  amongft  themfelves,  of 
•which  they  formed  a  kind  of  fiefs,  which 
patted  then  from  the  father  to  the  eldeft  fon, 
but  never  to  the  youngcft.  One  could  not 
contrive,  fays  a  Greek  politician,  more  vi- 
cious inftitutions,  nor  more  proper  to  deftroy 
all  idea,, and  all  equality  of  the  natural  power 
of  citizens ;  feeing,  that  the  families  iffuing 
from  the  yonnger  branches  poflefled  nothing, 
and  were  fucceflively  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
manifeft  indigence. 

By  a  fecond  operation,  no  better  digefted 
than  the  firft,  the  women  were  declared  ca- 
pable to  fucceed  to  thefe  fort  of  feudal  porti- 
ons; and  they  did  fo,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at 
the  time  when  Ariftotle  wrote,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  Laconia  were  in  the  hands 
of  thefe  women,  whom  they  called  Epide'res> 

*  Ifocrates,  Panath.  p.  419. 
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or  univerfal  heirefles  of  all  the  male  branches, 
extind  by  the  dreadful  effects  of  a  military 
government. 

Nothing  is  more  chimerical  than  the  pre- 
tended project  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  who 
\vas  defirous,  fay  they,  to  efbblilh  an  equality 
of  fortune  amongft  the  Lacedemonians  ;  for 
one  conceives  this  equality  could  never  refult 
from  a  partition  of  lands  in  a  mountainous 
country,  where  the  ancient  land-iurveyors 
did  not  know  how  to  form  two  portions  ex- 
actly equivalent.  And  it  was  only  in  times 
much  later,  that  geometricians  at  length 
found  out  that  uneven  grounds  did  not  pro- 
duce in  proportion  to  their  real  furface,  but 
in  proportion  to  their  horizontal  plane  :  as 
the  rain  and  dew  fall  nearly  in  a  perpendi- 
cular line,  and  as  vegetables  follow  the  fame 
direction  in  their  growth,  it  follows  hence, 
that  a  convex  piece  of  ground  can  never  be 
fairly  valued  according  to  the  contents  of  its 
fuperficies,  but  always  to  its  plane  iurface. 
One  may  be  even  aftonifhed  that  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  mould  have  given  a 
decifion  touching  this  problem,  that  may  be 

found 
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found  already  folvcd  in  a  work  of  Frontinus, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Trajan.* 

Belides,  in  the  divifion  of  Laconia,  there 
were  other  great  injuftices :  to  the  inferior 
people  were  afligned  only  the  high  grounds, 
floping  from  the  mountains,  very  difficult  to 
cultivate  ;  though  the  geometrical  contents 
were  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  Lace- 
demonian nobility  took  for  themfelves  in  the 
long  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 

But  independently  of  all  thefe  conlidera- 
tions,  it  is  very  eafy  to  comprehend  that  a 
divifion  of  lands,  made  with  all  the  exaclnefs 
imaginable,  can  never  eftablifh  any  equality 
of  fortune  amongft  any  people,  or  in  any 
Jociety  whatever  :  for  thofe  citizens  who 
have  a  numerous  progeny,  are,  from  that 
moment,  more  poor  than  thofe  who  have 
few,  or  none  ;  for  the  weight  of  the  family 
is  augmented,  whilft  the  income,  from  the 
dependance,  remains  the  fame  ;  and  when 
afterwards  another  divifion  is  to  be  made, 

*  Quidquid  de  terra  nafcitur,  in  aerem  reftum  exit ; 
et  illam  terrae  obliquitatem  crefcendo  atterit,  nee  majus 
fpatium  occupat,  quam  si  de  piano  nafcatur. 

FRONT.  DE  RE  AGRAGRIA,  p.  283. 

the 
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the  portions  are  refpedlively  fmaller  as  the 
heirs  multiply  ;  without  faying  any  thing  of 
lo  many  accidents  and  difaflers  which  day  and 
night  occurs  from  fires,  lofs  of  cattle,  want 
of  knowledge  in  the  different  fpecies  of  farm- 
ing, which  alone  are  fufficient  to  ruin  fome 
and  enrich  others.  There  is  no  remedying 
thefe  inconveniences  by  the  introduction  of 
the  right  of  eldermip,  or  of  the  firft  born, 
lince  that  in  its  nature  is  deftructive  of  all 
equality,  and  beggars  all  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

As  then  the  equality  of  fortune  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  thofe  things 
•which  are  mown  to  be  morally  and  phyfically 
impoffible,  it  follows  that  thofe  men  who 
pretended  to  be  philofophers,  as  Roufleau, 
and  hiftorians,  as  Plutarch,  have  attributed 
to  Lycurgus,  intentions  and  projects,  the 
abfurdity  of  which,  a  child  now-a-days  can 
ealily  conceive. 

In  fine,  fmce  the  24th  olympiad,  that  is  to 
fay,  towards  the  year  684  before  our  era, 
there  was  no  exiftence  at  Sparta  of  any  thing 
like  an  equality  of  fortune  amongft  the  citi- 
zens, of  which,  fome  were  reduced  to  fuch  a 
wretched  (late,  as  to  raife  a  fedition  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  a  new  division  of  lands.  And  it  is  upon 
this  occafion  that  the  poet  Tyrtaeus  compo- 
ledapoem,  entitled  Eunomy,  or  good  Legifla- 
tion,  which  did  not  quiet  the  clamours  of  the 
difcontent,  as  Paufanius  pretends,  who  had 
need  of  fomething  very  different  from  an 
elegy. 

It  is  not  without  reafon,  that  objections 
have  been  made  to  fome  very  fuperficial  per- 
formances of  Mr.  de  Mably,  refpecting  the 
ancient  Greeks,  that  there  is  neither  truth  nor 
probability  in  all  that  he  fays  of  Lycurgus, 
of  the  divifion  of  lands,  of  Sparta,  and  the 
Spartans.*  This  manner  of  writing  on  a 
fubject  not  understood,  far  from  throwing 
light  upon  the  fubjecl:,  envelopes  all  literary 
attempts  in  difficulties,  by  iubftituting 
chimeras  for  realities,  and  conjectures  for 
facts. 

We  muft  judge  of  the  nature  of  political  go- 
vernments by  the  effects  they  produce  in  all 
other  places  where  they  are  eflablifhed  ;  and 
every  where,  that  cities  are  feen  fucceffively 
to  fall  into  poverty  and  ruin,  we  may  be  cer- 

*  Examine  Hiflorique  et  Politique  du  Governement 
de  Lacedemone,  en  reponfe  aux  doutes  propofees,  par 
Mr.  de  Mably,  par  Vauvilliers,  p.  25. 

tain 
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tain  that  the  government  is  oppreflive,  and 
confequently  unjuft  ;  fince,  inftead  of  crea- 
ting it  deftroys,  and  is  conftantly  feen  to  pafs 
from  one  ftate  of  mifery  to  another  that  is 
worfe.  Thedefcription  of  Laconia  furnifhes 
a  linking  example  of  all  this :  this  country 
having  for  a  longtime  been  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Spartans  of  the  Doric  race,  far 
from  being  fo  flouriming  ar.  when  governed 
by  ancient  Achaians,  prefented  the  face  only 
of  an  unhappy  country,  depopulated,  embru- 
ed  with  blood,  and  covered  with  the  carcafcs 
from  its  cities. 

Such  will  ever  be  the  deftiny  of  govern- 
ments purely  military :  they  rife  fuddenly  by 
conqueft,  and  fall  as  quickly  in  loiing  thofe 
conquefts;  as  it  happened  to  Sparta,  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  events  which  it  will  fuffice  only  to 
exhibit,  in  order  to  diflipate  all  illufions, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  on  this  fubjecl:. 


IV. 

Of  the  caufes  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  Sparta. 

THE  general  error  of  all  thofe  who  have 
written  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  confifts  in  a 

wrong 
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wrong  conception  of  the  caufes  and  effects  : 
they  always  believed,  and  always  affirmed, 
that  the  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  was 
derived  from  the  nature  of  their  laws  and 
their  civil  and  military  inftitutions  and  exer- 
cifes  only;  whilft  this  power  was  derived 
from  their  increafe  of  ftrength,  which  they 
acquired  purely  by  the  conqueft  of  Mefleriia, 
and  as  foon  as  Epamindas  had  deprived  them 
of  this,  by  the  battle  of  Leuclra,  they  were 
abfolutely  incapable  of  fupporting  ihem- 
felves;  and  their  annals  from  that  time  are  an 
uninterrupted  detail  of  defeats,  calamities, 
and  terrible  overthrows. 

Of  all  the  authors  of  antiquity,  Strabo 
was  the  beft  acquainted  with  the  importance 
of  MeiTenia,  refpecling  the  political  balance 
of  Greece  ;  where  no  province,  as  he  fays, 
could  be  put  in  comparifon  with  it  for  good 
paftures,  fertility  of  foil,  and  mildnefs  of  cli- 
mate ;  for  the  lofty  mountains  of  Arcadia 
and  Laconia,  defended  it  againft  the  cold 
north  and  north-eaft  winds :  in  fine,  the  fur- 
face  of  this  country,  filled  with  cattle,  crops, 
and  vineyards,  appeared  like  a  vaft  farm,  if 
we  except  fome  little  diftri&s  of  it,  on  the 
weft  fide,  between  the  points  now  called 
Capes  Gallo  and  Navarino,  where  the  foil 

partakes 
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partakes  of  a  fca  far.d,  fpread  upon  the  fhore 
by  the  frequent  rifings  of  the  Mediterranean 
during  earthquakes. 

Meffenia  was  in  truth  feperated  from  the 
Lacedemonian  territory  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  but  in  this  chain  there  were  intervals 
and  narrow  ways  by  which  they  had  com- 
munication with  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and  the  valley  of  Pellana'vvas  fo  acceflible, 
that  great  armies  pafled  through  without  pof- 
libility  of  hindrance  to  their  march. 

The  richnefs  and  fertility  of  this  beautiful 
part  of  Greece,  fo  irritated  the  infatiablede- 
iires  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  they  could 
not  refrain  from  making  incurfions,  fome- 
times  with  one  pretence,  at  other  times  un- 
der another ;  till  they  came  to  an  open  and 
decided  rupture  in  the  year  744  before  our 
era.  This  war  was  at  laft  terminated  by  the 
conqueft  of  Meflenia,  which  contained  near 
a  hundred  fquare  leagues ;  this  increafed  the 
Spartan  domain  to  that  degree,  that  it  alone 
poflefTed  more  country  in  Greece,  than  Ar- 
gos,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Megara,  and  Athens, 
put  together.  It  is  not  therefore  furprizing, 
that  with  fuch  force,  and  fuch  power,  fhe  fo 
often  dictated  the  law  to  little  neighbouring 

VOL.  II.  M  m  nations  ; 
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nations  :  thofe  who  were  fo  blind  as  not  to 
perceive  this,  have  no  reafonto  boaft  of  their 
penetration,  which  really  amounts  to  nothing 
at  all. 

All  the  events  relative  to  the  MefTenian 
war  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  recapitu- 
lation; but  at  that  time  it  was  obferved,  that 
the  Meffenians,  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  Spartans  in  bravery  and  military 
knowledge,  who  would  infallibly  have  been 
worfled,  if  they  had  not  fucceeded  in  cor- 
rupting with  their  money,  Ariftocrates  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  who  rill  then  had  been  in 
alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Meflenia:  he 
abandoned  them  in  the  heat  of  a  decifive  en- 
gagement, by  expofing  the  centre  of  their 
army. 

It  was  by  this  infamous  treafon  that  the 
Lacedemonians  bought  the  mod  fhameful 
victory,  that  ever  any  Greeks  gained  over 
other  Grecians. 

The  Arcadians,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  this  villainous  bargain  till  its  effects 
had  operated,  condemned  the  king  Arifto- 
crates to  death,  ftoned  him  with  their  own 
hands,  exterminated  his  family,  left  his  bo- 
dy 
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dy  unburied,  and  eredled  a  monument  upon 
mount  Lyceus,  in  the  face  of  all  Pelcponnefus, 
that  the  remembrance  of  this  frightful  perfi- 
dy might  remain  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  No 
Lacedemonian  could  caft  his  eyes  upon  the 
infcription  there  engraved  without  blufhing, 
and  which  two  different  authors  have  pre- 
ferved,  without  any  variation.* 

Now  let  us  fee  what  were  the  difpofitions 
and  political  arrangements  that  the  conque- 
rors made  in  Meflenia  after  the  conqueft  : 

All  the  walled  towns,  except  Mythoneand 
Afine,weredifmantled,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
who  could  not  preferve  themfelves  by  flight, 
were  reduced  to  flavery,  though  they  were 
originally  Dorians,  and  in  fome  fort  brothers 
of  the  Lacedemonians.  They  forced  them, 
even  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity;  as  if  an  oath  could  ever  be  the  effect 
of  violence,  which  deftroys  all  mutual  en- 
gagement, and  every  kind  of  obligation  to 
fulfil  it. 

After  this  formality,  they  announced  to 
the  Meflenians  that  the  half  of  the  product  of 

*  Polybius  Hift.  Lib.  4.  and  Paufanias,  Mefen. 

C.    22. 

their 
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their  lands  fhould  every  year  be  duly  brought 
to  Sparta,  and  that  the  cultivators,  over 
and  above  what  the  foil  required,  fhould 
perform  the  fame  military  fervice  with  the 
Helotes  of  Laconia,  who  in  time  of  war 
furniihed  feven  men,  where  the  Spartans 
furnifhed  but  one. 

To  add  to  fo  many  humiliations,  a  pomp 
yet  more  difcouraging,  they  obliged  the 
MefTenians  to  come  attired  in  mourning,  to 
afiift  not  only  at  the  interments  of  their  kings, 
but  even  at  the  funerals  of  the  Lacedemonian 
Ephori.* 

It  is  impoflible  to  cite  amongft  any  con- 
quering people,  without  excepting  Tartars, 
Moguls,  Turks,  and  the  Mandhuefe  of  China, 
any  example  of  fuch  a  yoke  impofed  on  any 
conquered  country  whatever,  either  in  Europe 
or  Afia. 

As  long  as  Sparta,  fovereign  and  defpotic 
rniftrefs,  could  at  its  will  difpofe  of  the  com- 
bined force  of  Meflenia,  it  was  formidable  to 
all  the  flates  of  Peloponnefus,  of  which  no 
__  one  poflefled,  in  any  degree,  the  means  of  at- 

*  Colle£tion  desFragmens  de  Tyrtee,  par  Mr. 

tack 
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tack  and  defence  comparable  to  theirs;  as  all 
politicians  know,  who  are  the  leaft  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Grecian  interefts:  fo  that  the  firft 
ftep  of  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  was,  as  we  have  faid,  to  deprive 
the  Lacedemonians  of  Meflenia,  who  had  ru- 
led this  province  with  a  brazen  fceptre,  du- 
ring a  lapfe  of  296  years ;  dnd  this  was  the 
preciie  term  of  their  pow/er.  Before  this 
conquefi,  they  had  been  only  a  very  weak 
people;  and  uhen  they  had  loft  it,  they  re- 
turned to  the  infignificance  from  which  they 
had  emerged. 

Thus  the  marvellous  that  fome  have  been 
defirous  to  find  in  their  hiftory,  vanifhes  at 
the  fight  of  criticifm,  and  there,  where  one 
expected  to  fee  the  force  of  difcipline  and 
the  power  of  military  inftitutions,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  foreign  and  facticious  force  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  founded  upon  the  acquifition 
of  a  hundred  fquare  leagues  in  fpace,  of  the 
moft  fertile  land  of  Greece :  and  in  a  country 
fo  limited,  a  hundred  leagues  were  a  world. 
To  this  firft  refource  they  had  the  art  to  join 
many  others,  which  it  is  necefTary  to  know 
in  detail ;  without  which,  we  can  form  no 
exact  idea  of  the  genius  and  character  of  this  v 
people. 

Of 
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V. 

Of  the  Riches  of  Lacedemon,  and  the  Avarice  of 
the   Spartans. 

IT  is  very  certain,  fays  Plato,  that  the  city 
of  Lacedemon  contains,  at  this  time,  more 
gold  and  filver  than  exifts  in  all  Greece  be- 
fides ;  and  to  make  this  evident,  it  fuffices 
to  point  out  the  aftonifhing  means  they  put 
in  practice  to  accumulate  thefe  treafures,  as 
ill  employed,  as  they  were  ill  acquired  : 

Firft,  the  Spartans  doubled  the  ranfom  of 
prifoners  of  war,  and  exadled  the  fum  of  200 
drachmas  of  Egina  for  every  man  taken  in 
arms:  and  it  is  upon  the  weight  of  thtt 
drachma,  which  was  above  that  of  Athens, 
that  they  regulated  all  the  payments  and  ope- 
rations of  their  finances.* 

Neverthelefs,  in  all  the  other  Grecian  dates, 
where  they  had  more  humanity  and  modera- 
tion, the  ranfom  of  a  fimple  foldier  was  only 
100  attic  drachmas ;  and  this,  fays  Ariftotle, 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  6.  c.    79,  the  Drachma  of  Egi- 
was  worth  25  French  Sous. 

wag 
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was  the  cuftom  commonly  received  and  fol- 
lowed, f 

Thus  the  Lacedemonians  demanded  more 
than  double  what  they  paid  to  other  military 
powers,  and  as  they  were  continually  waging 
war,  thefaleoftheirpiifoners  only  brought 
in  immenfe  fums :  without  reckoning  the 
booty  they  heaped  together  during  their 
cnterpiizes,  carried  on  by  fea  ar/d  land,  in 
the  three  parts  of  the  then  known  world. 

They  had  commiflaries  for  the  fpecial  pur- 
pofe  of  felling  to  the  higheft  bidder  the 
(poils  collected  during  a  campaign.J 

They  had  bcfides  in  their  armies,  three 
hundred  infpeiftors,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to 
watch  the  moft  favourable  opportunity  to  fall 
upon  the  baggage;  and  thefe  gave  the  fignal 
for  pillage,  when  they  faw  the  enemy's 
troops  in  fuch  diforder  that  there  was  lit- 
tle prolpect  of  their  return  to  the  charge,  to 
oppofe  the  carrying  off  their  baggage.§ 

f  Ethiques,  lib.  5.  c.  10. 
J  Cragius  de  Repub.  Laced,  lib.  p4«  .  413. 
§  Euftathe,  fur  1'Iliadc.  lib.  6. 

Xenophon 
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Xenophon  fpeaks  in  his  Hellenics  of  a 
general  devaftation  of  the  Elide,  where,  fays 
jhe,  Agis  king  of  Lacedemon  took  fuch  a 
prodigious  number  of  flaves  and  cattle,  that 
after  the  fale  they  made  of  them,  all  Pelo- 
ponnefus  was  filled  with  them ;  and  yet  we 
have  had  occafion  to  remark,  that  the  pillage 
ot  Attica  yielded  a  more  confiderable  booty 
to  the  Spartans  than  that  of  the  Elide. 

Independently  of  all  the  Lacedemonians 
could  pillage  fword  in  hand,  they  received 
every  year  the  half  of  the  revenues  of  Mef- 
fenia;of  which,  a  part  was  appropriated  to  the 
particular  eftablifhmcnt  of  their  kings.  They 
received  moreover,  the  contingent  of  the  tri- 
butary cities  of  Laconia,  of  the  iflc  of  Cy- 
thera,  and  of  places  conquered  in  Thrace. 
Jn  ihort,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  fpeakof 
them  as  a  people  who  made  a  continual  ufe 
of  gold  and  lilver;  and  it  was  by  thefe  means, 
from  the  mod  remote  antiquity,  that  they 
engaged  the  Arcadian  Ariftocrates  in  that 
blackeft  of  treacheries. 

'When  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  op- 
perations  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  and  the 
manner  of  attacking  the  republic  of  Athens 
with  all  poflible  vigour,  the  king  Archi- 

damus 
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damns  declared,  without  referve,  in  the  mid  ft 
of  the   Lacedemonian  council,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  its  allies,  That  money,  alone  was 
the  true  nerve  of  war.*     This  is  that  axiom 
that  the  pretended  politicians  have  fmce  fet 
above  all  other  axioms  ;  and  Machiavel,  who 
had  improved  himfelf  in  ftudying  the  hiftory 
of  Sparta,  fays,  in  his  commentar/es  upon 
Livy,  that  except  in  fome  particular  mftances, 
there  is  nothing  can  be  brought  to  bear  a- 
gainft  this  great  principle,  difplayed  in  fo  ' 
few  words  by  the  genius  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  failed  hot  to  take  the  tenth  part 
of  all  the  fpoils  they  found  in  the  Perfian 
camp,  after  the  battle  of  Platea  ;  which  con- 
fifted  of  precious   metals,   and  jewels  with 
which  they  have  always  ornamented,  fcymc- 
tars,  poniards,  and  their  horfe-harnefs. 

The  Spartan  Paufanias,  who  in  this  battle 
commanded  the  troops  of  his  country,  foon 
tarnifhed  his  name  and  memory,  in  felling 
himfelf  and  the  fafety  of  all  Greece  to  the 
emperor  Xerxes  ;  for  the  price  of  this  cri- 
minal cowardice,  this  prince  paid  to  fuch  a 
traitor  the  prodigious  fum  of  five  hundred 

*  Difcours  du  Roi  Archidame.— Thucydides,  lib.  i. 
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talents  of  gold,  which  he  carried  to  Lacede- 
mon  ;  where,  not  only  the  riches  of  the 
Greeks,  fays  Plato,  but  even  that  of  the 
Barbarians,  were  fucceffively  fwallowed  up, 
by  mea'ns  the  moft  extraordinary  that  were 
ever  heard  of  amongft  men.* 

As  foon  as  the  Perfians  had  been  driven 
from  the  European  continent,  Sparta  aflumed 
an  hauteur  which  alarmed  many  fmall  re- 
publics ;  but  nothing  appeared  to  them  more 
infupportable,  than  the  infolent  infcriptions 
put  upon  their  trophies,  where  they  did  not 
deign  to  mention  the  auxiliary  nations,  who 
had  the  moft  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
their  valour,  in  repelling  the  common  enemy. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  city  Platea,  who 
thought  that  their  honour  was  effentially 
brought  into  queftion  by  this  injurious  filence, 
cited  the  Lacedemonians  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  ftates  general  of  Greece,  entered  an 
acflion  againft  them,  and  got  a  thoufand  ta- 
lents damages,  or  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
French  livres.j- 

*  Chryfum.  Hifl.  de  Perfe,  cite  par  Stobee,  e.  37. 
Plutarch  comparifon  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
Nepos'  Life  of  Paufanias. 

f  Demofthcnes  contra  Neera,  p.  1377. 

This 
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This  notable  ftep  of  the  Plateans,  fuffici- 
ently  proves  the  error  of  thofe  who  imagine 
that  the  Lacedemonians  had  at  that  time  no 
other  money  than  wedges  of  iron  ;  the  con- 
trary of  which  has  been  fhown  by  the  fpoils 
of  the  Perfians,  which  they  carried  off.  Be- 
iides,  it  would  have  been  not  only  abfurd 
but  ridiculous,  to  condemn  them  to  way  a  fine 
of  four  millions  and  a  half,  if  they  had  not 
the  means. 


It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  without  a  cur- 
rency equal  and  equivalent  to  that  which  was 
in  circulation,  no  people  in  Greece  could 
have  fubfifted  in  the  Amphiclyonic  confede- 
ration ;  every  kind  of  commerce  and  poli- 
tical connection  with  fuch  men,  rrmft  have 
ceafed.  In  fhort,  the  Spartans  were  to  fur- 
nifh  their  contingent  in  filver  or  gold  to  the 
common  treafury  in  the  ifle  of  Delos,  and 
to  the  particular  treafury  of  the  Amphyctions, 
kept  in  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphos.  If 
they  had  been  defirous  of  depoliting  their 
iron  ingots  in  that  bank,  they  would  have 
been  excluded  the  general  ailociatipn ;  nor 
could  they  have  ever  had  auxiliary  troops  in 
their  pay.  At  the  time  of  the  9th  olympiad, 
they  had  a  body  of  Cretan  archers  in  their 

pay; 
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pay  ;  which,    during    the  .  Meflenian    war, 
they  oppofed  to  the  enemy's  light  troops.* 

Mr.  Pelerin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
a  moft  voluminous  and  inftructing  work,  re- 
lative to  the  medals  of  the  Grecian  cities,  has 
there  renewed  fome  ancient  prejudices,  or 
rather  palpable  errors  :  in  fuppofmg  that 
Lyfander  was  the  firft  that  introduced  the  ufe 
of  gold  and  filver  at  Lacedemon  ;  notwith- 
flanding  the  multiplied  proofs  we  have  cited, 
fhow,  inconteftibly,  that  many  ages  before 
Lyfander's  birth,  all  forts  of  money,  of  all 
forts  of  metal,  ftruck  in  Europe  and  Afia, 
had  currency  amongft  the  Spartans  ;  and 
there  is  no  fact  in  all  ancient  hiftory,  which 
is  better  attefted  than  that. 

We  know  from  Mr.  Pelerin's  own  confef- 
fion,  and  from  all  thofe  who  have  written  on 
Greek  Numifmatics,  of  a  great  number  of 
medals  in  brafs  and  filver  fabricated  at  Spar- 
ta ;  and  if  the  gold  of  this  city  is  not  fo  well 
known,  there  is  no  wonder,  fince  the  gold 
coin  of  the  Athenians  is  extremely  rare ;  and 
the  reafon  we  have  alledged  in  the  article  of 
the  finances  of  this  people,  is  fuch,  that  it 

*  Paufanias,  Meffeniaques,  p .  8. 

will 
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will  fatisfy  thofe  who  \vill  take  the  pains  to 
think  upon  it  attentively. 

All  that  has  been  faid  of  the  weight  of  the 
Lacedemonian  money,  betrays  an  ignorance 
in  the  writers  who  have  looked  at  this  phe- 
nomenon as  a  fact  unique  and  without  exam- 
ple ;  fince  the  Romans  have  had  ?4  brazen 
1  f 

money-ilill  more  weighty,  whic!i  in  their 
tongue  was  called  QEs  grave.  Livy  affirms, 
that  a  cart  was  to  be  employed  to  carry  a 
moderate  funn,  before  gold  and  filvcr  had 
been  coined  in  Rome.  Such  was  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  molt  re- 
mote antiquity,  at  a  time  when  iron  was 
more  dear  or  precious  amongft  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Peloponnefus  than  brafs. 

As  for  the  reft  it  is  indifferent,  and  indeed 
very  indifferent,  reflecting  the  defires  of 
mankind,  whether  one  metal  or  another  is 
employed  to  reprefent  the  value  of  things 
bought  and  fold ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
effence  or  nature  of  the  objects  that  avarice 
wifhes  to  accumulate,  its  thirft  is  neither  lefs 
violent  nor  lefs  deadly. 

As  the  heavy  money  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans changed  nothing  in  the  ordinary  courfe 

of 
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of  human  paffions  amongft  them,   neither 
did  that  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

Mr.  de  Gourcy  has  argued  on  all  thefe  mat- 
ters without knowingtheftateof  thequeftion. 
In  his  memoir,  crowned  at  Paris,  he  has  con- 
founded all  the  fafts,  and  he  has  moreover 
confounded  all  the  epochas ;  fince  it  was  ea- 
fy  to  difcover,  that  at  the  time  of  Lycurgus, 
there  were  neither  gold  or  filver  coined  in 
any  part  of  Greece  ;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  there  could  be  no  laws  made  to  profcribe 
cuftoms  which  did  not  exift,  and  which  no 
one  could  forefee,  ever  would  exift.* 

In  every  cafe  where  it  is  fcandalous  to  give 
money,  and  in  all  cafes  where  it  is  (hameful 
to  receive,  the  Lacedemonians  did  both  al- 
ways. Paufanias  does  not  icruple  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  were  the  firft  Greeks 
ivho  rendered  viclory  venal.  It  was  thus  they 
finifhed  the  MefTenian  war,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  they  terminated  the  Pelponnefian 
war. 

*  Mr.  Hcyne  obferves,  in  his  commentaiies  on  the 
Epochs  of  Caftor,  that  the  origin  of  coins  amongft  the 
Greeks  went  no  higher  than  forty  years  before  the 
olympiads,  or  near  a  century  after  the  death  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

The 
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The  great  advantages  which  they  then  rea- 
ped, fays  Cornelius  Nepos,  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  the  courage  of  their  foldiers, 
nor  to  the  open  force  of  their  arms,  but  to 
means  invifible  to  the  eyes  of  an  hiftorianjf 
that  fignifies,  in  other  terms,  that  the  Spar- 
tan Lyfander,  the  moft  impudent  corrupter 
that  had  ever  appeared  in  Greece,  found 
means  to  corrupt  she  Athenian  admirals  with 
money,  who  fold  their  fleet  to  him  at  Egos- 
Patamos,  by  a  perfidy  as  execrable,  as  that 
of  the  Arcadian  Ariftocrates,  who  fold  the 
conquefl  of  Meffenia. 

The  five  great  annual  magiftratcs,  which 
at  Lacedemon  they  called  Ephori,  are,  fays 
Ariftotle,  men  of  the  moft  venal  fouls,  and 
deftitute  of  all  fenfe  of  honour.^  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  tranfgreflions  and  crimes  that 
avarice  made  them  commit  are  not  known  to 
pofterity,  there  are  many  myfteries  buried 
between  the  Eurotas  and  Mount  Taygetus  : 
but  a  myftery  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  hide, 
is  that  which  Alexander  uncovered  to  the 
face  of  the  univerfe,  in  his  manifefto  againft 

+  Life  of  Lyfander. 

J  By  the  epithet  onioi,    he  defcvibes  the  ephori, 
which  fignifies  in  Greek  the  fame  as  venal. 

the 
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the  Emperor  Darius:  "  You  have  fent  into 
Greece,  fays  he  to  him,  emiffaries  loaded  with 
gold  andfilver,  in  order  to  raife  up  enemies  every 
where  to  the  Macedonian  court ;  but  not  a  Jlate  in 
Greece  would  accept  your  money ,  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans alone  excelled." 

The  politicians  of  antiquity  had  reafon  to 
infift,  that  never  any  court  of  Alia  concluded 
itfelf  upon  fuch  abfurd  and  contradictory 
principles  as  the  Perfian  court.  It  abfolutely 
loft  all  the  fums  given  to  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans, who  never  made  any  return  but  ingra- 
titude. It  is  poflitively  known,  that  they  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  Periians,  more 
than  5000  talents,  that  is  to  fay,  more  than 
22  millions  of  livres  Tournois,  during  the 
Peloponnelian  war  ;§  and  in  ipite  of  this 
fuperb  fubiidy,  they  turned  their  arms 
againfl  Perfia  as  loon  as  they  had  conquered 
the  Athenians,  who  yielded  lefs  to  the  impulfe 
of  open  force,  than  to  the  effect  of  different 
operations  on  their  finance.  For  Lyfander, 
who  at  that  time  difpofed  as  he  pleafed  of 
the  riches  of  young  Cyrus,  bethought  him 
of  doubling  the  pay  of  the  feamen  and  ma- 

§  Arrien,  d'Alexandre,  p.  122.  Edit.  Blanchard. 

rines  : 
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rines  ;  fo  that  Athens  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  appointments  of  their  crews  to  the  fame 
itandard,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  fer- 
vice  ;  which  completely  emptied  their  trea- 
fury,    becaufe   the  war   coft  then  as  much 
again   as    formerly,    and   the  military  pay, 
which  had  been  fixed  at  three  oboles,  was 
raifed  to  a  drachma,  or  fifteen  French  ibus  a 
day.     Jf  at  this  time  there  exifted  any  prince 
in  Europe  rich  enough  to  promife  the  foldiers 
double  the  pay  they  received  elfewhere,  one 
of  two  things  mufl  neceflarily  happen  ;  either 
the  greater  part  of  the  armies  would  dcfert, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  ftates  be  ruined  by 
the  greatnefs  of  the  pay  :  but  that  which  no 
perfon  is  now  capable  of  trying,  the  Lacede- 
monians executed  with  fuccefs,  more  than 
2000  years  ago. 

As  national  avarice  is  fubjecl:  to  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  follows  the  fame  progrefs  as 
individual  avarice,  which  increafes  with  age; 
fo  Sparta  became  by  time  more  covetous, 
more  deaf  to  glory,  and  more  blind  to  the 
nature  of  the  means  ;  and  during  the  Holy 
War  fhe  was  manifeftly  an  accomplice  with 

*  Ifocrate,  Oraifon,  p.  295. 
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the  facrilegious  who  then  pillaged  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  had  a  great  part  of  the  filver 
plundered  from  the  treafury  at  Delphos.* 
This  infamy,  accompanied  by  many  others 
equally  crying,  at  length  brought  on  the  de- 
gradation of  Sparta  j  which  was  declared  in- 
capable of  fending  deputies  to  the  aflembly 
of  the  ftates  general,  and  its  name  was  for 
ever  ftruck  off  from  the  lift  of  the  nations 
aflociated  for  the  forming  the  Amphytrionic 
confederation. 

The  Greeks  generally  defcribed  the  Lace- 
demonians by  the  term  of  Aifchrocerdeis,  that 
is  to  fay,  men  greedy  of  fordid  gain  ;  who 
obferved  amongft  themfelves  as  little  refpedl 
in  the  difcuflions  of  intereft,  as  they  obferved 
it  in  regard  to  foreign  nations.  The  difor- 
der,  fays  Ariftotle,  which  now  reigns  in'  the 
adminift ration  of  their  finances,  is  derived 
from  the  fubtleties  they  contrived,  to  avoid 
placing  in  the  public  treafury  the  fums  that 
were  due.f  As  the  power  of  imprifonment 
was  lodged  in  the  five  ephori  only,  one  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  thefe  magiftrates,  whofe 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  16.  c.  23. 

•f  Politiques,  lib.  2.  et  Enenkel  commentaire  fur 
Thucydide,  p.  492. 
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venality  was  notorious,  were  ever  ready  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  great  proprietors,  who  put 
their  pofTcflions  out  of  the  reach  of  the  public 
taxes ;  the  load  of  which  crufhed  the  lower 
orders,  who,  in  the  end,  weie  reduced  to 
complete  beggary.  And  Plutarch  affirms, 
that,  under  the  laft  Agis,  there  were  no  more 
than  one  hundred  Lacedemonian  citizens 
who  had  landed  eftates  ;  the  others  pofiefled 
abfolutely  nothing  they  could  call  their  own, 
and  had,  over  and  above  their  evident  mifery, 
enormous  debts.* 

It  is  eafy  to  recognize,  in  this  connection 
of  political  abufes,  thediforder  which  wasfo 
evident  in  the  middle  of  Europe  during  the 
feudal  fyftem  ;  when  the  great  vaflals  would 
neither  do  the  military  fervice,  nor  pay  the 
imports  eftablilhed  to  fupply  it,  under  pre- 
text, that  the  eftates  of  the  noblefle  were 
exempt  :  but  by  the  rigorous  law  of  Charle- 
magne againft  them,  the  fovereign  authority 
at  that  time,  was  far  from  acknowledging 
fuch  exemption,  in  any  province  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more 
lurprizing  in  this  refpect,  is,  that  the  wifeft 
and  moft  ufeful  law  made  in  thofe  dark  ages, 

*  Life  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes. 

is 
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is  precifely  that  which  was  the  moft  eluded 
in  more  enlightened  times.* 

When  they  divided  the  Laconian  lands 
amongft  the  conquerors  who  came  from  the 
Doride,  they  obliged  the  land  owners  to 
ferve  with  a  certain  number  of  Serfs  or  He- 
lotes  ;  but  when,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the 
women  on  one  fide,  and  the  great  proprietors 
on  the  other,  had  re-united,  into  one  and  the 
fame  mafs,  a  hundred  different  portions, 
the  ftate  was  at  once  deprived  of  military  fer- 
vice  and  of  taxes ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all 
the  fubfidies  fell  upon  the  Laconian  tributa- 
ries, whofe  condition  became  fo  deplorable, 
that  they  never  ceafed  to  make  great  efforts  to 
{hake  off  the  Lacedemonian  yoke  :  and  this 
diflblution  of  the  political  body  is  an  event, 
that  we  mail  foon  fee  brought  about  under 
the  reign  of  Nabis, 

Many  authors  have  fpoken  of  what  they 
call  the  law  of  the  Ephor  Epitades;  the  letter 
of  which  they  criticifed  without  ever  under- 
ftanding  thefpirit.  We  have  already  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  eftates  occupied  by  the  Spartans, 
were,  in  their  origin,  like  our  fiefs ;  that  is  to 
fay,  they  were  indivifible  and  unalienable; 
they  parTed  from  the  father  to  the  eldeft  fon 
*  Georgifch.  Loix  de  Charlemagne,  p.  1134. 

exclufively, 
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which  reduced  the  younger  branches  to  indi- 
gence :  and  as  Epitadcs  faw  all  the  others 
threatened  with  the  fame  lot,  he  thought  it 
•right  to  come  to  their  fuccour,  by  permit- 
ting parents  to  difpofe  of  their  effects  among 
their  children,  by  deed  of  gift  or  will. 

By  that  he  diminifhed  the  rigour  of  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  which  being  founded 
on  fo  blind  a  caufe  as  chance,  in  the  order  of 
birth,  appeared  contrary  to  every  notion  of 
natural  juftice.     This  Ephor  of  Sparta,  con- 
fequently,  did  nothing  contrary  to  theintereft 
of  every  citizen  ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault,  if 
afterwards  they  abufed  his  law  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  heap  on  the  heads  of  the  women 
more  than  half  the  lands  of  Laconia.     There 
was  in  the  inftitutions  of  this  ftate  ib  many 
vices,  that  if  they   fucceeded   in  correcting 
one,  a  hundred  others  fprung  even  from  the 
improvement. 


VI. 

ons  on  the  Military  Exploits  of  the 
Spartans. 

BY  a  general  enumeration  of  all  the  battles, 

more 
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more  or  lefsdecifive,  that  were  fought  by  this 
people,  it  is  found  that  it  loft  as  many  as  it 
gained  in  a  feries  of  many  ages ;  without  rec- 
koning fome  accidental  routs,  through  pa- 
nic, terror,  or  by  the  perfidy  of  their  gene- 
rals ;  as  when  the  Arcadian  women  put  the 
whole  Lacedemonian  phalanx  to  flight,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Philadlra,  and  when  the 
women  of  Argos  repulfed  their  whole  army. 
Jo  preferve  the  memory  of  an  event  fo  fin- 
gular,  they  inftituted  a  folemn  feaft  and 
public  games,  which  they  annually  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Telefillea  :  for  this  hero- 
ine, who  then  flew  to  arms,  and  perfuaded 
the  other  Argian  women,  her  companions, 
was  the  immortal  Telefillea.  Infpired  at  the 
fame  time  by  the  god  of  war  and  by  the  god 
poetry,  me  compofed  fome  beautiful  verfes, 
and  carried  confternation  into  the  Spartan 
camp ;  who,  to  wafh  out  the  ftain  of  fo  great 
an  affront,  faid,  that  their  king  Cleomenes 
had  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  mo- 
ney, that  he  might  not  attack  the  city  of  Ar- 
gos with  vigour.  Thefe  fort  of  accufations 
were  fo  frequent  at  Lacedemon,  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  kings  were  fufpe&ed, 
and  very  often  convicted,  of  being  engaged  in 
pecuniary  negociations,  unknown  to  the  ar- 
my. 
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my.  They  lurprized  Leotychides,  one  of  the 
Spartan  fovereigns,  in  the  inftant  even,  that 
he  received  the  gold  of  the  Theflalians  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat ;  and  it  was  alfo 
by  fuch  means,  that  Pericles  made  them  eva- 
cuate Attica,  fourteen  years  before  the  Pelo- 
ponnefianwar,  by  corrupting  king  Pliflionax, 
fon  of  Paufanias.* 

When  the  Grecian  writers,  guided  by 
their  enthufiafm  and  national  vanity,  indul- 
ged themfelves  in  the  moft  outrageous  exag- 
gerations, they  never  fufpected  that  pofterity 
would  difcover  fuch  an  art  as  hiftorical  criti- 
cifm,  which  mould  know  how  to  tear  away 
the  veil  of  fiction,  and  expofe  the  truth.  And 
by  this  method  we  can  eafily  appreciate  the 
juft  value  of  the  exploit  of  the  three  hundred 
Spartans  againft  the  Perfians  at  Themopyke. 
At  firft  fight,  it  is  impoflible  that  fuch  a  bat- 
tle could  be  fought,  as  the  hiftorianshave  def- 
cribed  j  for  at  that  time  the  ftrait  was  exact- 
ly fhut  up  by  a  very  high  and  thick  wall, 
which  ftretched  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain to  the  fea  more.  The  Lacedemonians 
placed  to  the  fouth  of  this  rampart,  far  from 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  6.  Thucydides,  lib.  a.  and  Meur- 
tius,  vide  art.  of  Leotychides  and  Pliftionax. 

being 
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being  able  to  begin  an  attack,  could  not  even 
difcover  the  enemy;  the  height  of  the  forti- 
fication abfolutely  prevented  their  view  of 
the  north  fide.  The  pofition  that  they  had 
taken  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  then 
praclifed  ;  for  a  detached  body  which  paffed 
by  the  paths  on  mount  Oeta,  would  ftraiten 
them  to  fuch  a  point,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  retreat ;  they  were  on  one  fide 
ftopt  by  the  wall  of  Thermopylae,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  enemy.  Titus  Livius  ob- 
ferves,  therefore,  very  judicioufly,  that  their 
death  was  more  memorable  than  their  bat- 
tle;* in  effedr,  all  the  exploit  is  reduced  to 
the  maflacre  of  fome  men,  loft  in  a  manner, 
ufelefs  to  the  ftate,  and  to  the  reft  of  Greece. 

Neverthelefs,  this  fault  we  have  noticed, 
was  again  committed  in  the  lame  place  by 
king  Antiochus,  whom  the  Romans  defeated 
in  the  moft  terrible  manner.  This  prince 
had  equally  inclofed  the  ftraits  of  Thermopy- 
lae, by  an  impregnable  wall,  without  thinking 

t  Morfe  magis,  quam  pugna  memorabili.  Herodo- 
tus fays,  that  the  wall  of  Thermopylae  was  conftrufted 
to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Theflalian  cavalry ;  and 
that  new  works  were  added  on  the  approach  of  the 
Perfians. 

Of 
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of  the  other  defiles  by  which  Cato  pafled, 
following  the  fame  route  which  the  Perfians 
had,  to  exterminate  Leonidas.  It  was  with- 
out doubt  a  great  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
the  Lacedemonians  as  well  as  in  Amiochus, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  place,  fhut  up  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  without  having  fuffici- 
ently  fortified  the  other  paflages  by  which 
they  could  fall  upon  their  flank  and  rear,  as  ^x- 
perience  has  twice  manifeftcd. 

When  we  combine  the  lights  of  geography 
•with  thofe  of  hiftory,  to  elucidate  the  circum- 
ftances  of  an  event  like  this,  it  then  departs 
from  the  clafs  of  the  marvellous,  where  the 
Greeks  had  placed  it,  to  enter  again  into  the 
order  of  things  natural  and  common. 

Plato,  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
a  prifoner  of  the  Mediterranean  pirates, 
who  fold  him  like  a  bead  of  burden  to  the 
beft  bidder,  entertained  a  great  dread  of  the 
fea  during  life.  Hefpeaks  of  naval  victories 
•with  fovereign  contempt;  and  places  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamine  much  below  that  of  Platea. 
Neverthelefs,  he  affirms  that  the  Lacedmoni- 
ans  were  fo  much  embarrafled  and  put  to 
flight,  that  if  the  Athenian  troops  had  not 

VOL.  II.  P  p  maintained 
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maintained  the  fight,  they  never  would  have 
rallied  to  return  to  the  charge,  nor  did  they 
return  till  the  greateft  danger  was  over  ; 
fo  that  they  were  generally  enough  accufed  of 
being  of  the  character  of  iome  individuals 
that  the  Greeks  called  Thrafydihs.  This  term, 
compofed  of  two  oppolite  figniftcations,  was 
contrived  by  the  grammarians  to  defcribe 
thofe  wJio  are  very  timid  in  manifeft  dan- 
ger, and  very  brave  in  ambulcade,  or  ftra- 
tagem.  Ariftotle  obferves  in  his  ethics,  that 
the  portrait  of  Ulyffes,  fuch  as  the  author  of 
the  Odyfley  has  drawn  it,  is  the  true  model 
of  the  Thrafydiles  ;  but  the  greateft  of  all 
were  at  Lacedmon,  where  the  generals  who 
had  conquered  the  enemy  by  open  force, 
could  facrifice,  after  the  victory,  a  cock  only; 
and  thofe  who  had  triumphed  by  fraud  or 
trick  of  war,  facrificed  a  bull.* 

The  poet  Tyrtaeus,  who  well  knew  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Spartans,  took  all  imaginable 
pains  to  infpire  them  with  what  is  called 
true  courage,  and  not  that  timid  audacity  of 
Ulyfles,  and  men  who  refemble  him.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  leflbns  of  Tyrtaetus  dege- 

Plato   in  the  Dialogue   concerning  Courage,  and 
Plutarch  in  his  Laconic  Inftitutions. 

nerated 
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nerated  into  precepts  more  proper  for  wild 
beads  than  to  form  heroes  :  he  fpeaks  only  of 
grinding  the  teeth,  effectual  thrufts  of  the 
lance,  a  deluge  of  blood,  and  a  thoufand 
deaths,  rather  than  retreat  one  pace.  We 
tremble  in  reading  fuch  bloody  poems,  which 
were  abfolutely  ufelefs  amongft  a  people 
like  the  Athenians,  whofe  courage  far  from 
wanting  inflammation,  was  difficultly  reftrai- 
ned:  and  Pericles  faid  of  them  that,  they  wan- 
ted only  a  bridle. 

As  the  Lacedemonians  conftantly  made 
war  in  a  mountainous  country  filled  with  ra- 
vines, they  had  acquired  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  encampments,  inarches,  and  dref- 
fing  ambufcades  ;  but  they  were  too  ignorant 
in  the  fciences  and  mathematics  to  be  able  to 
invent,  or  perfect  any  machines  proper  for 
the  attack  of  places;  and  their  belt  officers 
did  not  conduct  the  operations  of  any  n'ege 
according  to  the  rnles.  It  was  prohibited  by 
a  pofitive  law,  they  faid,  ever  to  march  up 
to  an  afTault ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  ne- 
ver knew  how  to  make  a  breach. 

*  Look  above  all  at  the  poems  of  Tyrtseus  cited  by 
the  orittor  Lycurgus,  and  Stobeeus. 

They 
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They  blockaded  for  two  years  the  little 
town  of  Platea,  on  the  confines  of  Attica j 
they  blockaded  the  Meflenians  for  eleven 
years  on  Mount  Ira,  and  afterwards,  for  ten 
years  more,  on  mount  Ithome.  Thefe  facls, 
which  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  may  help 
much  to  diminifh  the  abfurdities,  we  believe, 
that  we  difcover  in  the  operations  and  delay 
in  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  which  was,  properly 
fpeaking,  a  blockade,  fuftained  by  fkirmifhes 
and  duels,  rather  than  by  battles.  But  it  at 
this  day  we  pardon  the  exceffive  ignorance  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  in  favour  of  the  remote 
times  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  the  fame  indulgence  for  the  Spartans  ; 
who,  in  neglecting  the  culture  of  the^arts  and 
fciences,  failed  at  leaft  in  the  great  end  they 
had  in  view,  that  is  to  fay,  to  be  a  truly 
military  people  ;  for  as  they  underftood  no- 
thing of  attack  and  defence,  we  may'refufe 
them  this  title  on  many  accounts.  Accuf- 
tomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  management 
of  fmall  arms,  they  knew  very  well  the  moft 
common  evolutions  and  lefier  manoeuvres  of 
the  phalanx  j  but  the  great  principles  of  this 
very  complicated  arrangement  had  efcaped 
their  fagacity  ;  and  the  moft  convincing 

proof 
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proof  that  canpoflibly  be  cited,  is,  that  they 
never  fought  a  ranged  battle  againft  the  Ma- 
cedonians without  being  totally  defeated, 
by  Antipater,  by  Antigonus,  by  Pyrrhus, 
and  by  Philip  the  fon  of  Demetrius  ;  from 
whence  we  may  with  certainty  infer,  that  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  was  without  comparifon 
fuperior  to  theirs. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  bel  ieved  that  Lacede- 
monia  has  always  had  generals  equally  intel- 
ligent ;  they  are  often  feen  to  proceed  againft 
the  firft  rules  of  art,  as  Cleombrotus  did  at 
Leuclra,  where  he  drew  up  his  men  twelve 
deep,  though  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
Thebans  were  drawn  up  fifty  deep  in  the 
centre,  from  whence  an  impreflion  mufl  ne- 
ceffarily  refult,  that  a  difpofition,  which  was 
only  a  fourth  part  as  ftrong,  could  not  refift. 
To  this  firft  faultCleombrotusadded  another 
in  beginning  the  battle  with  his  cavalry, 
w  hich  was  known  to  all  Greece  tobe  very  in- 
different, the  defeat  of  which  difcouraged  all 
his  infantry.* 

We  {hall  finim  this  article  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  the  Laconic  cojlume,  or 

*  Xcnophon,  flelleniques,  lib.  6. 
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drefs,  and  the  Spartan  armour  which  may  be 
difcovered  amongft  the  European  and  Afiatic 
Greeks,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
cloathed  and  cover  their  heads.  They  wore 
their  hair  at  its  full  length,  but  divided  into 
two  or  three  trefies  which  flowed  upon  their 
fhoulders,  whilft  very  thick  whifkers  hung 
upon  their  bofom  ;  fo  that  in  one  refpedt 
they  refemble  the  Tartars,  in  the  other  the 
ancient  Suevi.  Inftead  of  the  long  robe  of 
the  Athenians,  they  covered  their  jacket 
with  a  very  fhort  cloak,  called  tribow  ;  it  was 
of  red  in  time  of  war,  but  fo  dirty  and  rag- 
ged, that  Ariftotle  called  it  "  the  cloak  of 
pride  :"  but  fince  the  tyrant  Nabis  introdu- 
ced a  new  form  of  government,  and  diffipated 
the  Ihadow  of  civil  liberty,  the  Lace  iemo- 
nians  began  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  luxury 
of  their  cloaths,  which  always  follows  the 
progreffion  of  flavery,  and  then  their  pre- 
fumption  changed  into  bafenefs.* 

King  Cleomenes  thought  that  the  Laconic 
phalanx  had  been  always  inferior  to  that  of 
Macedonia  by  the  defect  of  its  armour,  which 
he  reformed  in  all  its  branches,  from  the 

*  Clement.  d'Alexandria,  Pjedag.  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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fword  to  the  buckler.  Formerly  the  weapon 
moft  in  ufe  at  Sparta,  was  the  half-pike  or 
javelin,  that  might  be  managed  with  one 
hand  ;  and  it  is  principally  by  this  emblem 
that  they  characterized  the  capital  of  Laconia, 
which  was  furnamed  Dory-Jlephanos,  as  much 
as  to  fay,  crowned  with  javelins.  However 
terrible  this  weapon  was,  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  moft  dexterous,  it  could  not  however 
be  appropriated  to  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
phalanx  :  for  when  this  body  was  ranged  to 
fight  in  deep  and  clofe  order,  then  thefe  fhort 
pikes  became  intirely  ufelefs  to  the  center 
files ;  whilft  the  Macedonians  made  ufe  of 
lances,  orfariffa:,  which  were  even  to  fixteen 
cubits,  or  twenty- four  Greek  feet  in  length, 
and  which  pufhed  with  ftrength,  became  a 
kind  of  battering-rams,  and  overfet  every 
thing  that  prefented  itfelf.* 

It  was  this  long  farifTa  that  Cleomenes  fub- 
ftituted  for  the  ancient  weapon  of  the  Lace- 
demonian troops  ;  but  experience  demon- 
ftrated  how  very  dangerous  it  is,  fuddenly  to 
change  the  tallies  of  a  nation,  to  make  it 
adopt  thofe  of  another :  this  exacts  more 

*  Ellen,  Ta&iques,  c.  14,  Polyen,  Stratag.  lib.  2. 
Article  Clcomcncs, 

combi- 
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combinations  and  expedients,  than  that  rafh 
pretended  reformer  was  fufceptible  of. 

The  Spartans,  accuftomed  from  time  im- 
memorial to  fhort  weapons,  could  not  ac- 
quire the  art  of  managing  the  fariffa,  which 
the  foldier  ought  to  hold  with  both  hands, 
and  oftentimes  afk  afiiftance  from  the  file 
immediately  behind  him.  In  fhort,  at  the 
battle  of  Selafia,  where  Cleomenes  tried  this 
new  method,  he  was  intirely  defeated  :  the 
mafTacre  was  fo  terrible,  the  diforder  fo 
complete,  and  the  route  fo  general,  that 
they  could  not  rally  a  body  of  infantry  or 
cavalry  ;  every  thing  was  overfet ;  all  was 
loft  :  floods  of  blood  ran  from  the  heights  of 
Selafia,  even  to  the  beds  of  Eurotas-  and  of 
the  Oenon.  Thus  finifhed  this  people,  who 
had  never  known  any  other  trade  than  that 
of  war,  and  were  buried  in  the  horrible  gulph 
they  had  themfelves  prepared. 


VII. 

Of  the,  Empire  of  the  Sea. 

IN  fpeaking  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  Greeks  in  general,  we  have  had  occafion 

to 
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to  obfcrve,  that  all  the  people  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  who  were  defirous  to  arrogate  to 
thcmfelves  the  empire  of  thefea,  were  fuccef- 
iively  drawn  into  fuch  great  and  multiplied  dif- 
afters,  that  they  never  could  get  the  better 
of  them  ;  but  no  nation  in  this  perilous  ca- 
reer, had  fo  terrible  a  crufli  as  the  Spartans. 
They  appear  in  the  rank  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  exercife  an  abfolute  defpotifm  over  the 
whole  furface  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
Alcibiades,  who,  by  an  infidious  policy,  con- 
ducted them  to  their  ruin,  under  pretence  of 
making  their  fortunes.  When  he  was  at  Spar- 
ta, he  advifed  the  kings,  the  ephori,  and  all 
the  people  in  general,  to  keep  conftantly  in- 
creafing  their  navy,  in  order  to  be  in  a  flate 
to  make  all  ftrike  their  colours  at  the  fight  of 
theirs,  and  in  fine,  to  become  the  true  Thalaf- 
focratoresy  or  governors  exclufively,  of  all  trie 
Grecian  feas.* 

Alcibiades  could  not  give  counfel  to  fuch 
men, which  was  really  more  deftrudivejforthe 
Spartans  were  very  fufficiently  hated  before, 

*  liberates,  Harangue  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  p.  180. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  the  Spartans  had  a  ma- 
rine force,  but  they  augmented  it  daily  after  that. 

VOL.  If.  Q^q  becaufc 
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becaufe  of  their  defires  to  reign  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  they  detefted  them  much  more 
when  they  mew  their  inclinations  to  play  the 
tyrants  at  fea.  Befides,  by  their  application 
to  (hip-building  and  rowing,  they  neglected 
the  care  of  their  cavalry,  which  Xenophon 
confeffes  was  on  a  bad  plan,  and  moftly  com- 
pofed  of  horfes  bred  from  old  ftock,  worn 
down  by  the  Olympic  races,  and  fuch  like 
contefts. 

Though  there  is  no  relation  between  the 
military  marine  in  our  days,  and  fuch  as  it 
was  amonglt  the  Greeks,  it,  neverthelefs,  at 
that  time,  was  attended  with  very  confidera- 
ble  expences,  with  regard  to  the  finances  of 
the  lefler  republics  ,-  and  Demofthenes  af- 
firms, that,  with  the  moft  rigorous  economy, 
there  was  no  keeping  up  ten  light  veflels  at 
lefs  than  forty  talents,  or  180,000  livres*  a 
year.f  From  that  one  may  infer,  that  the 
equipping  great  gallies,proper  to  fight  in  the 
line  of  battle,  coft  as  much  more  ;  fo  that  by 
an  ill-judged  fpeculation,the  Lacedemonians 
thought  to  be  able  to  fave  the  expence  of  the 
cavalry,  that  it  might  go  to  the  navy. 

*  72,000!  fterlmg. 
t  Demofthenes.  Philipic  i.  p.  47. 

Ifocrates 
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Ifocrates  pretends  that  the  decifive  bat- 
tle they  loft  at  Leudlra  by  land,  was  a  ne- 
ceflary  confequence  of  that  they  loft  at  Tea, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Gnidus ;  where  the  Athe- 
nian Conon  totally  deftroyed  their  fleet,  and 
all  their  naval  forces.  Indeed  there  is  no 
doubting  but  thefe  two  events  have  a  natural 
connection;  for  when  the  Thebans  learnt  that 
Sparta  had  loft  the  empire  of  the  fea,  they 
dared  to  advance  their  hopes,  and  their  cou- 
rage was  increafed.  When  a  ftate  has  recei- 
ved a  great  check,  it  is  always  very  probable 
that  it  will  receive  another  ;  becaufe  the  firft 
weaknefs  brings  on  another.  It  is  always  in 
the  nature  of  fright  to  go  on  augmenting,  and 
the  victory  of  Conon  had  put  the  Spartan  re- 
public into  a  lingular  confternation. 

We  pardon  the  Athenians  directing  all 
their  genius  and  all  their  force  lo  have  a  na- 
vy, becaufe  they  inhabited  a  fterile  country, 
which  could  not  maintain  itfelf  without  a 
maritime  commerce  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  which  made  navigation  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  ;  and  we  muft  look  at  all 
Plato  fays  to  difprove  it,  as  illufions.  But 
thefe  confiderations,  which  really  exifted  with 
refpecl:  to  Athens,  could  never  apply  to  Sparta, 

at  leaft 
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lead  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  ftate  to  preferve 
the  important  conqueft  of  Meflenia,  whofe 
lands  were  fufficient  to  feed  the  nation,  with- 
out any  fupply  of  foreign  grain. 

Some  authors  have  pretended,  that  Lycur- 
gus  had  pofuively  prohibited  the  Spartans 
from  {hip-building,  or  keeping  up  a  body  of 
feamen  ;*  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  perfbn 
ever  thought  of  making  fuch  laws  in  a  coun- 
try like  Laconia,  which  had  at  leaft  fifty  ma- 
ritime cities,  which  would  have  become 
frightful  defarts  if  they  had  been  deprived 
of  fifhing,  and  commerce  with  Afia,  Africa, 
and  Sicily, 

The  Greeks  had  fuch  a  paffion  for  traffic, 
voyages,  and  expeditions,  that  even  in  the 
moft  remote  times,  they  were  feen  occupied 
as  the  iflanders  of  the  fouth  fea  in  our  days ; 
conftruding  canoes,  and  hollowing  trees,  to 
pafs  continually  from  the  iflandsof  the  Archi- 
pelago to  the  continent,  as  merchants,  pirates 
or  adventurers.  As  foon  as  they  knew  how 
to  adapt  a  fmall  fail  to  a  little  jnaft,  they 

*  Cragius,  de  Repub.  Laced,  lib.  3.  c.  4. 

wero 
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were  heard  to  talk  of  the  empire  of  the  fea. 
The  Cretans,  fay  they,  were  the  firft  who  had 
dominion  at  fea,  and  they  loft  it  fo  completely, 
that  they  could  not  protect  their  own  coafts, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon,  to  unite 
the  utmoft  force  that  remained  to  fave  the 
bed  lituated,  which  were  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming the  prey  of  the  enemy.  We  have  alrea- 
dy obferved,  that  there  is  no  people  who  have 
more  enemies  thanthofe  who  wifli  to  reign  in 
an  exclufive  manner  over  the  fea.* 

Independently  of  thefe  confiderations,  the 
pretended  law  of  Lycurgus,  relative  to  the 
marine,  is  contradicted  by  an  infinity  of  facts ; 
for  we  find  the  Spartans  had  always  veflels  of 
war,  and  in  the  time  of  Crefus  they  landed 
their  troops  on  the  ifland  ofSamos,  where 
they  had  been  attracted  by  a  pure  fpirit  of 
pillage.  It  is  a  report  generally  fpread,  fays 
Herodotus,  that  the  tyrant  Polycrates  enga- 
ged them  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  in 
telling  out  to  them  great  fums  of  money  that 
feemed  to  be  of  good  alloy,  but  when  the 
Spartan  affayers  examined  it,  they  found  it 
confided  of  leaden  or  pewter  counters,  cover- 

*  Paufanias,  Laconiques,  c.  2. 

ed 
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ed  with  gold  leaf,  like  the  counterfeit  medals 
feen  in  the  cabinets  of  antiquarians.  This  ex- 
pedition was  worthy  of  the  Spartans,  and  the 
trick  was  worthy  of  fuch  a  tyrant  as  Poly- 
crates. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

CONCERNING 

THE  MANNERS 

OF    THE 

LACEDEMONIANS. 

I. 

Of  the  Spartan  Women. 

AMONGST  a  military  people  the  wo- 
men's manners  muft  necefTarily  be 
very  corrupted  ;  and  it  is  this  caufe  above 
all,  that  accelerates  the  downfall  of  all  thofe 
iocieties  founded  on  force  and  violence.  It 
is  fufficient  to  conlider  the  degraded  ftate  of 
foldiers  wives  at  this  day,  to  conceive  that 
nature  has  attached  terrible  chaftifements  to 
this  ftate,  which  oppofes  her  views,  and, 
much  more,  all  ideas  of  reafon.  It  is  a  great 

incon- 
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inconfiftency,  faid  one,  to  the  Spartans, 
"  for  you  to  marry  to  day,  and  go  to  morrow 
to  a  battle,  or  a  blockade  often  years  like  that 
of  Troy;"  from  which  all  the  Greeks  who  re- 
turned, found  their  families  ruined  by  fpung- 
ing  flatterers,  or  plunged  in  the  greateft 
diforder  by  the  incontinence  of  their  wives, 
who  under  pretext  of  having  loft  their  huf- 
bands  at  Troy,  re-married  every  day. 

What  is  yet  much  more  furprizing  is,  that, 
amongft  a  military  people,  the  women  mould 
be  more  timid  and  cowardly  than  among  pa- 
cific nations.  When  we  read  what  the  Greeks 
have  written  concerning  the  Spartan  virgins, 
•who  accord  ing  to  them  fought  naked  amongft 
the  men  in  the  Gymnaftic  fchools,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  one  is  naturally 
tempted  to  conclude,  that  by  fuch  rough  exer- 
cifes,  they  acquired  a  great  firmnefs  of  foul, 
and  a  courage  almoft  heroic ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  never,  amongft  any  people  in  the  world, 
were  feen  women  more  timid  and  pufillani- 
mous  than  at  Sparta.  They  could  not^  fays 
Xenophon,  fupport  the  fight  of  the  fmoke 
which  rofe  above  fome  houfes  in  the  country, 
to  which  the  fore-runners  of  the  army  of 
Epaminondas  had  fet  fire  after  the  battle  of 

Leudra ; 
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LeueTra  :  but  when  Epaminondas  himfelf 
approached,  with  the  reft  of  the  forces,  then 
the  women  were  ftruck  with  fuch  fright  and 
deadly  terror,  that  their  cries  threw  the  whole 
city  into  a  confufion  without  example;  the 
foldiers  could  no  more  hear  the  voice  of  their 
officers,  and  it  was  abfolutely  impoflible  to 
make  a  free  pafTage  in  the  ftreets  and  public 
places,  through  the  croud  of  people  wander- 
ing in  fear  and  confternation,  without  know- 
ing from  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
were  going.  In  mort,  on  that  day,  lays  Arif- 
totle,  the  Spartan  women  put  the  city  in  the 
greateft  danger,  and  it  barely  efcaped  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 

It  is  very  ufelefs  then  that  they  fhould  have 
exercifed  themfelves  in  boxing,  as  is  preten- 
ded, if  the  fhadow  even  of  courage  deferted 
them  in  the  inftant  when  it  was  neceflary  to 
fhow  fome  refignation  to  fuch  urgent  fate  ; 
as  ihe  women  of  Carthage  and  of  fo  many- 
other  cities  have  done,  when  preffed  by  the 
ememy  and  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by 
aflault  or  confumed  by  the  flames. 

*  Xenophon  Helleniques,  lib.  4.    A'riftot.    Politi. 
lib.  2.  Plut.  Life  of  Agelilans. 
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Philarchus  and  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,both 
of  very  little  credit  among  the  ancients,  on 
account  of  their  falfehood  and  their  malice 
againft  the  memory  of  Pyrrhus,  have  endea- 
voured to  tarnifh  the  name  of  this  prince  ;  in 
maintaining  that  he  was  repulfed  by  the 
Spartan  virgins  when  he  came  before  the 
capital  of  Laconia  :  but  the  truth  is,  that, 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  this  city  was  fortified 
with  ramparts,  towers,and  ditches,  that  bade 
defiance  to  a  coupe  de  main,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  attempt. 

Further,  of  all  the  writers  who  have  fpoken 
of  the  nakednefs  of  the  Spartan  virgins  in 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  no  one  had  been  a 
witnefs  of  it  j  and  this  fail  appears  fo  little 
credible,  that  it  is  neceflary  to  explain  it  in 
fome  way  or  other. 

At  Athens  they  faid  a  man  was  naked 
when  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  though  he  had 
then  his  jacket  on.  This  way  of  fpeakingwas 
very  generally  ufed  amongft  the  Greeks,  and 
probably  they  faid  at  Sparta,  that  a  woman 
appeared  naked  when  (he  had  only  her  robe 
on,  without  wearing  the  veil,  or  feplos,  which 
made  fo  efTential  a  part  of  the  drefs  of  the  fex 

of 
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of  Greece ;  where  the  ladies  of  any  confidera- 
ration  were  always  covered  when  they  ap- 
peared abroad,  whether  at  Argos,  Athens, 
or  Thebes ;  whilft  the  Spartan  virgins  un- 
dertook races,  games,  and  dances,  along  the 
Eurotas,  without  being  veiled,  during  the 
exceflive  heats  they  experienced  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Taygetus ;  fo  that  then  a  part  of 
their  bread,  as  well  as  their  arms  and  knees, 
remained  uncovered.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ftance  in  this  from  abfolute  nudity  ;  fuch  as 
Propertius  has  fancied  in  his  elegy,  and  Plu- 
tarch in  his  romance,  which  they  call  the  life 
of  Lycurgus. 

In  a  country  fo  uneven  as  Laconia,  where 
at  every  inftant  it  was  necelTary  to  afcend  and 
defcend  among  thick  woods  or  fharp  rocks, 
long  training  garments  could  not  but  be  very 
inconvenient :  and  it  is  not  furprizing,  that 
women  whopartook  of  hunting,  had,  amidfta 
military  people,  adopted  cloaths  very  immo- 
deft  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  Greek  nations, 
accuftomed  to  the  flowing  drapery  of  the 
peplos. 

It  is  impofllble  to  form  a  more  exact  idea 
of  thedrefs  of  the  Spartan  virgins,  than  by  ex- 
amining fome  antique  ftatues  of  Atalantaand 

Diana, 
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Diana,  where  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  this 
garment,  appropriated  to  the  cuftoms  of  a 
mountainous  diftrid:,  was  in  no  wife  flattering 
to  the  lhape;  for  the  folds  of  the  tunick, 
which  fell  on  the  haunches,  made  thofe  parts 
appear  enormous  j*  and  this  is  the  reafon 
why  the  women  of  the  ifland  of  Melos,  whom 
we  know  are  drefTed  after  this  fort,  mock  the 
eyes  of  flrangers  when  they  firft  fee  them. 
Neverthelefs,  there  is  no  applying  the  epithet 
of  phenomerides  to  the  Melians,  as  they  did  to 
the  Spartans,  becaule  they  had  the  upper  part 
of  the  knee  uncovered. 

It  is  very  probable  t,hat  in  Laconia  there 
formerly  exifted  a  great  great  difference  be- 
tween the  women  of  the  Achaian  race,  who 
Inhabited  the  cities,  and  the  women  of  the 
Doric  race,  who  ran  about  the  country,  who 
hunted  the  game  with  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  fame  fize  as  the  Cretan  ;  for  in  this  coun- 
try,, flretched  out  Beyond  the  37th  degree  of 
latitude,  the  climate  has  a  fenfible  influence 
on  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  as  is 
feen  at  this  day,  by  the  example  of  the  Mai- 
notes,  whom  they  call  Cacowugnis,  or  villains 

*  Philoftrates,  Icon.  p.  868;  and  Callimacus,  Hymn 
to  Diana,  v,  16,  and  others. 

Of 
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of  the  mountains ;  expofed  to  the  impreifions 
of  the  air  upon  the  elevated  rocks  of  Cape 
Tenarus,  they  appear  very  fwarthy  with 
refpect  to  the  Turkilh  families,  who  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mifitra,  in  fhady  habi/ 
rations. 

In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  recriminated 
upon  each  other,  that  they  had  never  been 
able  to  reduce  the  inftitutions  relative  to  the 
fex,  into  exadl  order  and  difcipline.  This 
was  the  Humbling  block  of  all  their  legifla- 
tors ;  and  all  were  here  wrecked,  more  or 
lefs  fignally  :  notwithftanding,  the  people, 
fays  Ariftotle,  who  know  not  how  to  govern 
their  women,  from  that  moment  lofe  pre- 
cifely  the  half  of  their  happinefs.*  But  ac- 
cording to  him,  no  nation  in  the  then  known 
world,  had,  in  this  refpedr,  cuftoms  more 
vicious  than  the  Lacedemonians ;  to  whom  a 
difafier  happened,  which  but  too  well  proves 
that  amongft  them,  the  lofs  of  manners  was 
of  very  ancient  date. 

From  the  time  of  the  firft  Meflenian  war, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Spartan  virgins  arrived 
at  the  ftate  of  maternity  without  marriage  or 
hulbands.  And  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  ftate,  there 
appeared  a  whole  people,  whofe  fathers  were 

unknown; 

f  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  c,  5.  Polit,  b,  z.c.  7. 
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unknown  ;  and  it  was  thofe  infants  of  the 
earth,  that  they  afterwards  named  Parthenies  ; 
a  term  by  which  the  Greek  particularly  def- 
cribed  thofe  born  of  one  in  a  virgin  ftate. 
Strabo  and  Juftin  indeed,  accufe  the  Spartans 
of  being  accomplices  in  this  depravity  ;  and 
it  was,  fay  they,  with  that  defign,  that  they 
then  fent  fome  of  the  moft  vigorous  of  the 
army,  to  debauch  the  Spartan  young  women  ; 
but  the  recital  of  thefe  writers  contain  a  rru- 
nifeft  contradiction,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
true,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  means  fo  ex- 
ceilive,  to  increafe  the  population  in  time  of 
war ;  fince  the  Parthenies,  whom  no  one 
•would  acknowledge  as  their  children,  nor 
the  ftate  ever  acknowledge  as  citizens,  were 
obliged  to  expatriate,  and  go  to  found  a  co- 
lony at  Tarentum,  towards  the  year  707  be^ 

fore  our  era.* 

/ 

The  Tarentines,  who  were  the  iflue  of  this 
illegitimate  race,  fell  fmce  into  as  great  a 
dlflblutenefs  as  that  of  Sparta ;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  they  governed  their  families  with  the 
fame  negligence  as  the  Spartans  governed 
their  wives.  Cornelius  Nepos  pretends,  than 

*  Colleaion   des  DifTertations  Acedemiques  de  Mr. 
Heyne,  torn,  2.  p.  217. 

among 
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among  them,  the  widows  of  the  beft  fafhion 
dared  to  mount  the  ftage  for  hire,  and  there 
reprefent  fuch  indelicate  farces,  and  in  the/ 
fame  attitudes  as  the  Spartan  virgins  formed 
their  dancing  chorufles,  under  the  planes  of 
Amycles.  In  any  other  refpccl  there  was  no 
fhadow  of  tafte  at  Sparta,  as  to  theatrical 
reprefentations  ;  and  Plutarch  affirms,  that 
there  never  was  one  regular  tragedy  or  co- 
medy performed  there.  The  diverfions  of 
this  kind  were  confined  to  mimicks  or  opera 
buffoons,  where  they  imitated  the  manner 
and  language  of  the  mountebanks,  fharpers, 
robbers  of  fruit,  and  all  that  can  be  imagined 
to  belong  to  the  low  and  vulgar  people.* 

It  is  poffible  that  the  Lacedemonian  wo- 
men, as  little  fcrupulous  as  the  men  touching 
the  means  of  acquiring,  undertook  thofe  parts 
of  the  drama,  the  acting  of  which  required 
no  ftudy  ;  for  Athenaeus  affirms,  that  they 
confifted  of  trivial  dialogue,  without  confe- 
quence  or  connection,  like  the  Italian  farces ; 
and  they  properly  called  this  mimick  clafs  of 
actors,  which  is  the  lad  of  clafTcs,  Diceliftes  : 
but  a  people  fo  little  intruded,  and  fo  coarfe 

*  Meurfius.  Mifccl,  Laconica,  lib.  3.  c.  6. 

as 
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as  the  Lacedemonians,  was  not  difpofed  to 
admit  a  theatre  more  chafte,  ingenious,  or 
regular. 

Some  modern  criticks,  who  have  not  been 
able  to  combine  their  ideas  with  the  aflertions 
of  Cornelius  Nepos,  pretend,  that  his  text 
has  been  altered,  that  it  does  not  concern 
any  part  of  the  comic  fcene,  but  particular 
repafts  given  by  the  citizens  of  fmall  note, 
who,  in  order  to  give  a  luftre  to  their  feafts, 
engaged  the  matrons  and  the  mod  illuftrious 
widow  ladies  to  come  for  money,  to  honour 
the  meetings  by  their  prefence  :*  but  even  if 
this  fingular  opinion  was  exactly  proved,  it 
would  follow  yet,  that  a  cuftom  fo  fordid 
fhocks  all  notions  of  the  hofpitality  and  free- 
dom which  is  feen  every  where  elfe  on  fuch 
occafions,  by  reducing  all  the  guefts  to  the 
fame  level  ;  and  it  is  by  the  remains  of  bar- 
barifm,  that  many  European  people  yet  pre- 
ierve  a  Gothic  ceremony  in  the  midft  of  their 
repafts. 

*  Thefe  critics  read  the  text  of  Cornelius  Nepos  in 
this  manner  :  Nulla  Lacedasmoni  tarn  nobilis  vidua  eft, 
qu3e  non  ad  caenam  eat  mercede  condufta.  They  have 
difcovered  another  leffon  in  an  ancient  manufcript, 
which  feems  of  no  great  authority. 

Ariftotle 
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Ariftotle,  who  was  much  lefs  enthufiaftic 
than  any   other  Greek,  and  who  knew  the 
efiential  vices  of  the  Spartans  better  than  any 
other  politician,  fays,  that  the  military  expe- 
ditions drew  after  them  incredible  diforders, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  army,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  families  committed  to  the  defcre- 
tionofthe  women.    But  this  evil,  as  old  as 
the  Hate,    became  yet  much  more   deadly 
when  Sparta  took  upon  her  the  empire  of  the 
fea,  and  to  undertake  wars  on  the  continents 
of  Alia  and  Africa  ;  which  prevented  the  ci- 
tizens to  revifit  their  fireiides  during  a  lapfe 
of  fome  years  :  afterwards  they  returned  like 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  whofe  magnificent 
trophies  never  confoled  them  for  the  ruin  of 
their  domeftic  concerns. 

As  the  queens  of  Sparta  knew  how  to  erect 
a  thoufand  altars  of  Venus  in  the  city  of 
Mars,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ephon, 
•who  watched  them  ftridtly  ;  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  -what  importance  the  women  of  the 
lower  orders  attached  to  that  connection, 
they  fo  improperly  called,  the  conjugal 
union, 

One  may  reduce  to  two  general  caufes,  all 
VOL.  II.  S  s  the 
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the  particular  caufes   of  the  exceflive  diflb- 
lutenefs  of  the  Spartan  women. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  received  no  educati- 
on that  was  proper  for  the  fingle  or  married 
ftate  ;  fo  that  the  mothers  could  not  teach 
their  pofterity  manners  and  regards,  which 
they  had  never  known  themfelves. 

All  the  pafTions  triumphed  over  their  minds 
without  control;  which  were  neither  tinc- 
tured with  that  decorum  which  modefty  in- 
fpires,  nor  by  the  moderation  which  prudence 
fuggefts :  fo  they  were  univerfally  defcribed 
in  Greece  by  the  epithet  of  Andromanes,  be- 
caufe  that  love,  which  is  of  itfelf  a  terrible 
paffion,  degenerated,  in  their  burning  breafts, 
into  a  madnefs  ;  that  is  to  fay,  into  the  laft 

term  of  human  weaknefles. 

\ 

The  Lacedemonians,  who  were  without 
dilpute  the  moft  ignorant  in  natural  caufes 
and  effects,  fome  times  employed  mounte- 
banks, or  foreign  empirics,  either  by  reme- 
dies or  by  expiatory  facrifices,  to  calm  the 
tranfports  of  their  own  wives  j  and  had  the 
fimplicity  to  believe  that  the  impoftor  Bacis 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded  once  at  leaft  in  a  cure,  in  all  ref- 
pe<fls  fo  difficult.* 

The  Greek  women  in  general  were  expofed, 
by  the  caufes  already  indicated, f  to  perturba- 
tions aftonifhing  to  the  human  mind.  I  dare 
own  in  the  face  of  the  world,  fays  Galen, 
that  I  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  for  my  own 
mother;  forfhe  was,  adds  he,  fo  violent  and 
terrible,  that,  in  the  height  of  her  fury,  me 
would  bite  her  flaves  like  a  wild  beaft,  till 
the  blood  ftreamed  from  her  mouth  :  not- 
\vithftanding,  Galen's  mother  belonged  to  a 
Grecian  family  of  diftinclion,  and  had  at  leaft 
an  education,  whilft  the  Lacedemonians  recei- 
ved none;  for  one  cannot  give  fuch  a  name  to 
fuch  a  reprobate  exercife  as  wreftling,  nor  to 
the  barbarous  one  of  hunting,  which  even  har- 
dens the  heart  ofman.  This  employment  which 
is  abfolutely  proper  for  butchers,  to  whom  it 
is  indifferent  to  cut  the  throats  of  calves,  or 
deer  in  the  foreft  of  Enoras  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  which,  during  all  the  time 
of  the  Bacchanalians,  re-echced  with  the 

*  Suidas,  word  Bakis. 
i  Former  part  of  the  book. 

Ihouts 
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ihouts  and  cries  of  the  virgins  and    Me- 
nades. 

Plutarch  pretends,  that  the  women  of  this 
part  of  the  Peloponnefus,    were   fometimes 
the  victims   of  the  illegitimate  flame  which 
Sappho  felt.    She  has  herfelf  defcribcd  the 
lymtoms  of  this  terrible  evil  in  her  poems, 
that  may  be  looked  at,  as  the  greateft  anx- 
iety that  could   difturb  the   female  breaft* 
amongft  the  Grecian  women.     It  is  poffible 
that  an  imperfect  organization  might  have 
been  the  firll  caufeof  a  paffion  like  this;  but 
•we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  the  wines  of  Laconia,  ftronger  yet  than 
thofe  of  Lefbos,  contributed  to  irritate  it  in 
individuals  who  were  fenfible  of  a  natural 
tendency.     What  is  aftonifhing,  is,  that  this 
iallacious  paflion  did  not  heal  the  real  one,  of 
love ;  and  Sappho  was  fp  much  hurried  away 
by  thefe  two  flaveries  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Ihe  had  recourfe  to  a  leap  from  the  rock  in  the 
ifland  of  Leucas ;    but  it  is  not  positively 
known  if  (he  fo  finifhed  her  days,  or  if  fhe 
was  one  of  thofe  who  applied  feathers  and 
wings  to  their  bodies,  that  they  might  fuftain 
themfelves  after  their  fall  upon  the  fea,  where, 
as   Strabo   mentions,  they   were  afterwards 

fuccoured 
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fuccoured  by  thepriefts  of  Apollo,  who  pre- 
tended that  this  immerfion  calmed  their  erotic 
furies,  or  mad-fits  :  and  they  treated  the  lo- 
vers as  phyficians  treat  thofe  in  the  hydro- 
phobia; for  to  fuch  great  evils,  faid  theyA 
muft  be  applied  extraordinary  remedies. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  the  extreme  diforder 
that  was  feen  to  reign  among  the  Spartan  wo- 
men, arofe  from  the  luxury  and  immenfe  ri- 
ches that  were  there  accumulated,  in  acqui- 
ring all  the  landed  eftates  formerly  pofleffed 
by  the  male  branches,  who  had  been  mowed 
down  in  the  difcord  of  war.  When  a  gene- 
ral heirefs,  or  epic!eret  married,  fhe  preferved, 
even  during  the  term  of  this  union,  the 
fovereign  right  of  difpofmg  of  her  fortune.* 

Such  inftitutions  rendered  the  Spartans  the 
flaves  of  their  own  wives  ;  who  had  not  only 
a  great  authority  in  the  interior  of  their  fami- 
lies, but  yet  greater  influence  in  the  (late 
deliberations  :  notwithflanding,  they  were 
far  from  ever  preventing  a  war,  becaufe  war 
enriched  them.  But  when  king  Agis  was 
delirous  of  reforming  the  government,  they 

*  Ubbo  Eramius,  de  la  republique  de  Laccdemone. 
p.  266. 

let 
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let  him  underftand,  that  he  had  not  the  pow- 
er to  effect  fuch  a  revolution  ;  and  what  they 
faid  was  exactly  true  :  fince  a  ftate  fo  vicious 
in  its  principles,  and  attacked  at  the  fame 
time  by  fo  many  political  complaints,  could 
not  but  degenerate  into  defpotifm  ;  and  that 
fo  happened  under  the  reign  of  Cleomenes, 
an  atrocious  tyrant,  as  all  thofe  were  who 
fucceeded  him. 

Although  the  exceflive  depopulation  of 
Sparta  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  brought 
about  by  the  fpirit  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  national  pride,  which  put  alide  all  ftran- 
gers  who  might  have  afpired  to  the  rights  of 
a  citizen ;  there  is,  neverthelefs,  no  doubt 
but  the  licentioufnefs,  and,  above  all,  the 
luxury  of  the  women,  contributed  to  dimi- 
nilh  the  number  of  births,  and  marriages  : 
for,  in  proportion  as  luxury  augments,  the 
number  of  thofe  who  live  in  celibacy  in- 
creafes ;  and  fuch  a  citizen,  who  might  wim 
to  be  the  father  of  a  family,  might  yet  be 
unwilling  to  ruin  himfelf,  for  the  fole  plea- 
fure  of  leeing  his  wife  dreffed  in  filk,  and  an 
egret  of  diamonds  in  her  cap.  You  have, 
faid  a  philofopher  to  Penthefillea  of  Corinth, 

a  rich 
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a  rich  and  fuperbly  embroidered  robe,  but  it 
will  prevent  your  having  a  hufbarid. 

Ariftotle  affirms,  in  his  book  of  Politick 
every  line  of  which  contains  a  great  lefibn,  or 
a  great  truth,  that  the  portions  ought  to  be 
very  moderate  in  republican  governments  ; 
and,  that  at  Sparta,  where  a  depopulation 
was  forefeen  that  muft  annihilate  the  ftate, 
they  ought  to  have  lowered  them  very  much; 
notwithftanding,  it  is  precifely  there,  adds  he, 
that  the  portions  are  exceffive,  and  throw  a 
thoufand  obftacles  in  the  way  of  increafing 
mankind.  But  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  all 
this  belonged  to  the  national  avarice,  for  it 
is  not  the  women  but  the  men  who  determine 
the  amount  of  the  dowry,  when  they  wiih 
to  determine  it  by  juft  laws. 


II. 

Of  the  Military  Education  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

AS  it  is  an  error  to  manure  land  over 
much,  fo  it  was  a  great  error  at  Sparta  to 
over  exercife  the  troops  ;  for  exceflive  exer- 

cife 
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cife  blunts  the  natural  courage  of  man.  By 
being  too  much  itruck  every  day  with  the 
image  of  death  and  definition,  they  began 
to  fear  the  fword,  and  finifhed  by  detefiing 
it.  From  thence  the  Spartans  became  fa- 
mous Thrafydiles,  upon  whom  Tyrtasus  in 
vain  tried  the  power  of  his  poetry. 

In  the  midft  of  peace  the  Athenians  were 
always  crowned  with  violets,  and  drefTed  in 
purple.     They   aflifted  either  at    mows  or 
fairs ;    or  condudefl  a  chorus-dance   from 
Phalerea  to  Marathon,  without  any  remem- 
brance of  old  armour,  which  they  preferved 
in  their  houfes  as  the  moft  ufelefs  of  inflru- 
ments.     But  when  the  occafion  called  upon 
thefe  men,  in  a  ferious  manner,  to  make  war, 
they  looked  out  their  helmets  and  fwords, 
and  gave  battle  the  next  day  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  tadics,  which  they  never  learnt 
but  once  in  their  lives,   and,  neverthelels, 
they  knew  them  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  fo 
that  they  are  rarely  feen  to  err  againft  the  firft 
principles.     And  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that 
their  heavy  cavalry  was  the  beft  in  Greece  ; 
whilft  that  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  the 
worft,    by  being  too  much  exercifed.     In 
effed,  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to 

excrcife 
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exercife  the  horfes  fo  much  in  time  of  peace 
as  to  make  them  good  for  nothing  in  war. 

It  muft  not  be  imagined  that  there  were 
many  combinations  nor  much  genius  in  the 
exercifes  of  Spartan  youth,  for  they  had  fo  fer- 
vilely  copied  the  Cretans,  that  it  was  impbfli- 
ble  to  remark  thefmalleft  diftindlion;  not  only 
the  fame  things  were  feen,  but  even  the  fame 
words  were  heard.  In  Sparta  as  at  Crete  they 
gave  the  name  of  Agele  to  a  troop  of  children 
which  they  made  to  encounter  another  of  the 
fame  age  and  ftrength,  till  one  or  other  were 
driven  headlong  into  theEurotas,  or  the  wa- 
ters ofOenon;  from  whence  it  happened,  that 
fome  individuals,  who  were  born  without  any 
defect  in  their  fhapc,  and  whofe  conititutions 
the  magi  ft  rate  had  approved,  were  maimed 
during  the  courfe  of  their  youth  by  the  effects 
of  a  fall,  as  happened  to  Agefilas. 

Amongft  all  the  people  ever  fo  little  civi- 
lized, they  have  always  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  and  innate  inclination  to 
pugnacity  in  male  children  ;  on  the  contrary 
they  encouraged  it  at  Sparta  :  but  it  is  certain 
that  on  this  account  there  was  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  conftitution  of  many  fubjech, 
towards  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  ;  and 
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thofe  who  had  been  the  boldeft  champions, 
and  the  moft  furious  during  their  youth,  of- 
ten finifhed  by  becoming  the  moft  cowardly 
men.  This  unhappy  difpofition,  which  I 
have  defcribed  by  the  term  of  pugnacity  for 
want  of  another,  has  its  fource  in  the  heat  of 
the  blood,  and  in  the  abfolute  ignorance  of 
children  of  every  thing  refpedling  right  and 
juftice,  in  fuch  fort,  that  they  always  have  re- 
cource  to  force  ;  it  was  confequently  a  great 
moral  error,  on  the  fide  of  the  Spartans,  to 
endeavour  to  increafe  an  inclination  founded 
on  impulfes,  blind  and  purely  animal. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  the  Lacedemoni- 
an children  began  to  learn  the  pyrrhic  or  mi- 
litary dance,  and  from  that  time  they  were  put 
under  the  dicipline  of  muficians  to  inftrucT: 
them  in  playing  on  the  Laconic  flute,  from 
which  no  citizen  was  exempt ;  that  is  to  fay, 
he  muft  at  leaft  know  the  different  airs  of  the 
Dorian  manner,  played  in  the  army,  on 
which  the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx  were 
always  regulated. 

At  feven  years  of  age  the  children  decidedly 
quitted  the  paternal  manfion,  to  dwell  in  the 
cafernes,  or  rooms  provided  for  the  foldiery 
of  the  ftate,  who  bore  the  expence  of  their 

own 
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own  maintenance  ;  and  fome  authors  have 
pretended,  that  they  were  brought  up  in  the 
interior  country  of  Laconia,  at  a  great  dif- 
ftance  from  the  capital.  This  ruftic  education 
had  even  been  carried,  according  tojuftin,  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  rigour,  that  they  did  not  per- 
mit the  youth  thus  brought  up,  to  enter  the 
bounds  of  the  city  till  they  had  reached  the 
term  of  manhood,  which  the  laws  fixed  at 
thirty  years  of  age.* 

It  is  true  that  the  principal  gymnafium  con- 
fecrated  to  military  exercifes,  which  they  na- 
med the  Phoebeon,  was  lituated  out  of  Lace- 
demon,  on  the  fide  of  Therapne,  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Eurotas  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  that 
the  afiertion  of  Juftin,  like  that  of  many  an- 
cient writers  refpedting  the  Spartans,  does  not 
contain  a  manifeft  miftake  ;  fince  the  chil- 
dren were  very  often  exercifed  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  without  which  they  would  not 
have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  buried  under 
«. 

*  Pueros  puberes  non  in  forum,  fed  in  agros  deduci 
praecepir,  net}ue  prius  in  urbem  redire,  quam  viri  fa&i 
client,  flatuit. 

$  All  the  other  inftttuttons  which  Juftin  attributes  to 
j  are  as  fabulous  as  this. 

the 
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the  ruins  of  a  portico  which  fell  upon  them 
at  the  time  of  an  earthquake.  Befides,  at  the 
time  of  a  general  review  of  the  army,  the 
young  men  dined  among  the  foldiers  in  the 
public  halls, and  thofe  magiftrates  they  called 
Bidien$i  that  are  known  to  have  been  charged 
•with  the  department  of  the  national  educa- 
tion, kept  their  tribunal  in  the  middle  of 
Sparta. 

The  body  of  youth  that  was  brought  up  in 
common,  was  compofed  of  four  different 
clafTes. 

The  firftcomprehended  the  children  of  free 
citizens,  whatever  their  fortune,  rank,  or 
dignity  might  be  ;  the  prefumptive  heirs 
of  the  throne  excepted,  whom  they  would 
not  expofe  every  day  to  receive  blows  in  box- 
ing or  wreftling,  for  fearoflefTening  the  ref- 
pecT:  to  the  kings,  and  to  thofe  who  might 
become  io. 

In  the  next  place  followed  the  Mothaces, 
who  were  raifed  a  little  only  above  the  freed- 
men,  but  having  finimed  the  courfe  of  their 
education,  they  might  afterwards  arrive  at 
any  rank  either  in  the  navy  or  army  -,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  is  feen  in  the  perfon  of  Ly- 
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fander,  who  was  born  in  the  order  of  the 
Mothaccs. 

After  thefe  two  clafles  followed  the  children 
of  Grangers,  whofe  parents,  violently  attach- 
ed to  the  Laconic  inftitutions,  fent  them  to 
Sparta,  there  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  and  the 
\vorfl  of  manners.  The  Grangers  brought 
up  there,  were  defcribed  by  the  term  of 
TrophimeS',  and,  according  to  appearances, 
they  paid  the  expence  of  their  board  and 
cloathing,  which  was  uniform  with  all  the 
cafernes  or  barracks. 

Laftly,  the  fourth  divifion  confifted  in  il- 
legitimate children,  which  the  incontinence 
ot  the  unmarried  or  married  women  brought 
into  the  world,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  Xenophon  calls  all  thefe  pupils,  with- 
out referve,  Baftards  of  Sparta  ;  but  after- 
wards, in  order  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the 
term  by  the  excellence  of  the  thing,  he  pre- 
tends>  that  in  fpite  of  this  irregularity  of 
birth,  the  individuals  might  be  compared  to 
the  firft  men  of  the  nation.* 

*•  Helleni'ques* 

All 
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All  thefe  fcholars  learnt  two  kinds  of  mili- 
tary fongs  by  heart,  of  which  fome  formed  a 
collection  of  elegies  compofed  by  Tyrtaeus, 
and  others  a  collection  of  anapeftic  poems  by 
Sophron  and  Spendon,  who  are  known  to 
have  made  the  meafure  of  their  verfe  cor- 
refpond  with  the  Spartan  martial  mafic,  who 
never  went  to  battle,  nor  attacked  the  enemy, 
but  to  the  alternate  found  of  Anapefts  and 
Spondees  j  from  whence  the  refult  was  a 
inarch  intermixed  with  flow  and  quick  paces. 
Hepheftion  of  Alexandria  has  preferved  for 
us  the  firfl  verfe  of  a  like  fort  of  canticle, 
that  may  be  thus  rendered  :  "  0  ye  children 
of  Sparta,  perform  the  motions  of  Mars  ;  "* 
and,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  quantities  of 
the  Greek  text,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  profody  of  that  nation, 
one  may  form  toone's-felf  an  idea  as  precifeof 

*  The  Grecian  meafure  was, 

o  u—     —      —        o  o    —       —    —      o  o 
AGETO  J  SPARTAS  |  ENOPLOI  |  KOIROI  J  POTI  | 

,  —  o    U    —      —   o 

TAN  J  AREOS  |  KINA  [  SIN  J  . 

By  this  we  fee  that  the  Spartan  war-fongs  contained 
thiee  fpondees,  four  anapefls,  and  a  fupernumerary 
fyllable  to  begin  the  following  verfe.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  cefme  ;  the  dialed  was  always  Doric  or 
Laco-  Doric. 

iuch 
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fuch  a  melody,  as  if  one  heard  it  played  in  the 
midlt  of  a  camp,  to  the^  found  of  Laconic 
flutes  and  lyres. 

As  among  the  favages  of  America  the  war- 
fong,  without  having  any  fenfible  influence 
on  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  augments 
neverthelefs  thefpirit  of  vengeance,  which  is 
terrible  amongft  barbarians ;  in  like  manner 
the  verfes  of  Sophron,  Spendon,  and  Tyr- 
taeus,  excited  in  the  foul  of  the  Spartan,  a 
vindictive  and  atrocious  character,  which  the 
military  f choolmafters  endeavoured  to  irritate 
further  in  admitting  their  pupils  to  go  and 
cut  the  throats  of  the  Helotes,  by  an  ambuf- 
cade,  and  to  pillage  the  farms  of  the  Laco- 
nian  tributaries,  whenever  they  could  intro- 
duce themfelves  by  art  or  furprize. 

Thofe  who  choofe  to  call  in  queftion  fads 
of  this  nature,  do  not  reflect  on  the  unfortu- 
nate Hate  in  which  Europe  was  plunged  du- 
ring the  pillage  of  the  Feudal  fyftem,  when 
all  the  gentlemen  robbed  on  the  high-ways. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  mountains  of  Germa- 
ny are  at  this  time  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
caftles,  which,  on  the  confeflion  of  German 
hiftorians,  were  the  caftles  of  robbers,  inha- 
bited by  thefirft  barons  of  the  empire,  who 

glorified 
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glorified  themfelves  in  making  a  brilliant 
fortune  by  adopting  fuch  a  profeflion.  The 
emperor  Rudolph  overturned  fixty-fix  for- 
trefles  of  thefe  robbers,  the  Suabian  league 
deftroyed  a  hundred  and  forty  more,  and  in 
fpiteof  that  a  great  number  remained. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  by  fuch  fads  as  thefe,  to 
what  degree  the  human  mind  can  defcend, 
and  into  what  abyfs  it  can  plunge  itfelf, 
when  it  can  condemn  to  oblivion,  the  arts, 
fciences,  laws,  and  all  the  civil  inftitutions, 
which  alone  raife  mankind  above  the  wild 
beads :  for  religion  by  itfelf,  has  no  fenfible 
influence  on  the  virtue  of  nations,  fince  the 
Lacedemonians  were  the  mod  exceflively  fu- 
perftitious  of  all  mortals ;  and  all  the  knights 
who  robbed  and  afiafiinated  the  travellers  in 
feudal  times,  werechriftians;  neither  was  it  by 
theology,  but  by  a  little  improvement  in  the 
police,  which  fet  bounds  to  this  frightful  de- 
predation. 

Plutarch  pretends  that  murder  and  addrefs 
in  robbery  was  permitted  the  Spartan  chil- 
dren in  order  that  they  might  be  early 
trained  to  the  operations  of  the  lefler 
war,  which  confided  in  pillaging  the  enemies 
country  without  much  hazard  of  lofmg  their 

lives : 
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lives.  But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  make 
fuch  trials,  and  give  fuch  precepts  in  a  coun- 
try inhabited  by  one  and  the  fame  nation, 
well  united  together ;  whereas  in  Laconia 
there  exifted  two  different  nations,  one  of 
which  was  the  opprefTor,  the  other  the  op- 
prefled.  It  was  only  amongft  the  pofTefTions 
of  the  Achaians  and  the  conquered  Mef- 
fenians,  that  the  pupils  of  the  military  fchool 
committed  thefe  ravages ;  for  they  dared  not 
to  plunder  in  the  middle  of  Lacedemonia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Spartans  of  the  Doric 
race. 

This  obfervation  removes  the  difficulties 
which  have  Hopped  thofe,  who  pretended  to 
reach  the  fource  of  the  Laconic  inftitutions  ; 
they  manifeftly  tended  to  weaken  the  Helotes 
on  one  fide,  and  the  tributary  inhabitants  on 
the  other;  who  at  length  conceived  fo  mor- 
tal an  hatred  for  the  Spartans,  that  they  faid, 
"  with  pleafure  they  fhould  devour  the  bowels 
even,  of  thofe  pitilefs  defpots".  Such  were 
the  exprefllons  even  of  the  confefTion 
that  Cinadon  made  to  the  Ephori,  when 
they  difcovered  the  famous  confpiracy  that 
the  natives  of  Laconia  had  fet  on  foot  againft 
Sparta*. 

*Xenop.  Hell.  Lib.  i.  it.  Et  1'Hift.  philof,  et  po- 
litiques  des  loix  de  Lycurgue. 
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It  fuffices  only  to  reflect  on  the  plan  of 
this  education,  where  they  had  combined 
wreflling,  boxing,  running,  hunting,  mulic, 
dancing,  tadics,  murder  and  robbery,  to 
conceive,  that  the  principal  force  of  thefe 
inftitutions,  affeded  not  only  the  bodily  fa- 
culties, but  corrupted  the  heart,  and  ftifled 
all  improvement  of  the  mind.  Jfocrates  and 
Plato  alfo  affirm,  that  moft  of  the  Lacede- 
monians were  in  this  refped  fo  little  inftruc- 
ted,  they  could  neither  read,  fign  their  name, 
nor  calculate  beyond  their  fingers,  which 
they  looked  upon,  at  Athens,  as  the  moft 
complete  difgrace  ;  and  the  moft  injurious 
language  conlifted  in  calling  a  citizen,  Afai- 
dcutos  and  Amanfos,  as  much  as  to  fay,  that 
he  had  not  in  his  infancy  been  brought  up 
after  the  Athenian  manner. 

King  Agis,  the  laft  of  the  name,  who 
continually  lamented  the  barbarity  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Spartans,  thought  that  it  was 
pofiible  to  reform  their  manners,  by  en- 
lightening their  minds  concerning  their  du- 
ties ;  and  he  invited  a  philofopher  to  Sparta, 
a  ftranger,  of  the  Stoic  feel:,  called  Spherus, 
in  order  to  inftrud  the  youth ;  and  we  have 
now  fome  flight  fragments  of  a  political 
treatife,  which  this  Stoic  compofed  at  that 

time. 
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time.  But  this  education,  now  too  late,  was 
abfolutely  given  up,  as  foon  as  Agis  had 
been  facrificed  by  thofe,  whom  he  was  de- 
firous  to  train  to  virtue.  The  Spartans,  who 
would  fuffer  no  bounds  to  be  fet  to  their  per- 
verfenefs,  tore  this  king  from  his  throne, 
and  ftrangled  him  in  the  public  prifon,  as 
the  moft  infamous  of  men.  Then  anarchy 
went  on  increafing,  confuilon  became  inex- 
preflible,  and  the  ftate  fell  into  ruin,  with  a 
vaft  crufh  upon  thofe,  who  preferred  fo  many 
political  evils  to  the  gentle  remedies  ofphi- 
lofophy. 

We  could  here  finim  this  article,  if  it  were 
not  yet  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  beating 
their  children  with  rods,  at  the  feet  of  the 
ftatute  of  Diana  Orthia,  has  been  improper- 
ly confounded  with  the  exerci(es  of  the 
Spartan  youth ;  for  thefe  things  had  not 
ever,  the  leaft  connection  with  each  other. 

This  flagellation  was  a  religious  ceremony, 
or  rather  an  execrable  fanaticifm,  the  origin 
of  which  is  well  known.  They  formerly  fa- 
crificed human  victims  at  Sparta,  asPaufanias 
and  Porphyrus  acknowledge ;  but  when  the 
voice  of  humanity  had  made  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  Greeks,  they  abolifhed  thofe 

impious 
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impious  and  unnatural  facrifices :  but  the 
Spartans,  much  attached  to  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  pretended  that  the  ftatue  of  Diana 
Orthia,  was  fo  much  accuftomed  to  receive 
iuch  offerings,  that  to  refufe  them,  would 
draw  down  fome  great  difafter,  or  prodigi- 
ous misfortune  upon  the  nation  j  and  inftead 
of  tearing  out  the  hearts  of  the  children,  they 
flogged  them,  till  the  altar  and  the  pavement 
of  the  temple  were  bathed  with  their  blood  ; 
and  it  often  happened,  that  the  wounds  of 
thefe  victims  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  expired  fome  days  after  they  had  re- 
ceived them*. 

Cicero  was  certainly  very  much  out,  in 
reckoning  fuch  exploits  among  ft  the  ex- 
amples of  conltancy  of  the  Spartans ;  fince 
this  facrifice,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  is 
examined,  prefents  a  fpectacle  of  the  moft 
horrid  fuperftition  ;  which  may  be  found 
amongft  other  people  of  the  Doric  race,  fet- 
tled inthePeloponnefus;  who  equally  Ihed  the 
blood  of  their  children,  upon  the  pretended 
tomb  of  Pelops ;  for  that  was  the  name  of 

*  Porphyre,    de  1'Abftinence.    lib,  2.  et  Paufanias 
Lacon.  c.  16, 

this 
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this  altar  of  horror  worthy  of  the  Tauridef. 

Thefe  relations  are  more  than  fufficient  to 
demonftrate  the  error  of  thofe  who  ha^r. 
maintained,  that  this  barbarous  ceremony- 
was  practiced  in  no  part  of  Greece  but  Lace- 
demon,-  where  the  children  of  the  flaves  on- 
ly, the  Helotes,  underwent  this  oppredion, 
which  their  condition  expofed  them  to ; 
where  they  reckoned  the  life  of  a  man  as  a 
trifle,  and  that  of  a  child  as  nothing?. 


III. 

Of  the  Character  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

WE  are  acquainted  with  two  caufes  only 
which  can  change  a  pacific  nation  into  a  mi- 
litary people  ;  either  the  fear  of  being  fub- 
dued  by  their  neighbours,  or  the  defire  of 
making  conquefts,  in  its  turn. 

The  Spartans  were  in  neither  of  thefe  pre- 

+  They  called  this  facrifice,  the  effufion  of  Children's 
blood. 

^  Archeologie  Grecque.  tome  i.  p.  400. 
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dicaments,  but  rather  in  both  at  the  fame 
time.  At  firft  they  feared  to  be  fubdued  by 
their  own  Haves  j  afterwards  they  armed 
themfelves  more  and  more  toprefervean  ac- 
quifition  fo  important  as  the  conqueil  of  Mef- 
fenia,  to  which  their  political  exiftence  was 
united  ;  and  after  that  they  even  dared  to  af- 
pire  to  the  empire  of  the  fea,  in  fuch  fort, 
that  all  their  ideas  were  abforbed  in  war,  and 
every  thing  that  had  relation  to  it. 

A  lituation  fo  violent  naturally  infpires 
men  with  great  melancholy,  and  the  conftant 
handling  of  arms,  would  make  them  yet 
more  taciturn.  In  their  military  exercifes  al- 
fo,  we  difcover  the  origin  of  their  Laconifm. 
All  the  Greek  Tacticians  obferved,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  abridge,  as  much  as 
poflible  all  the  terms  of  command  that  the 
fuperior  officers  made  ufe  of  to  perform  the 
evolutions  of  the  Phalanx,  in  impoling  pro- 
found filence  on  the  foldiers  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  manoeuvres. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprizing  that  the  Spartans, 
brought  up  in  this  manner  from  their  moft 

*  Arrien,  Ta&ique,  p,  72.  et  L'emperor  Leon,  des 
Exercifes, 

tender 
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tender  infancy,  fhould  have  contracted  the 
habit  of  fpeaking  in  time  of  peace,  as  they 
talked  in  the  army  ;  and  one  can  fcarcely 
conceive  how  Mr.  de  la  Naufe  could  take 
this  kind  of  military  Laconifm  for  a  mark  of 
the  moft  fublime  philofophy.  The  proofs  he 
employs  to  maintain  fuch  a  paradox,  difco- 
vers  a  confufed  erudition,  deficient  in  all 
the  knowledge  of  criticifm,  and  confequent- 
ly  more  dangerous  than  ignorance  itfelf.f 

Befides,  it  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the 
tract  on  the  Lacedemonian  republic,  has  re- 
diculoufly  magnified  the  grave  air  and  de- 
meanour of  the  Spartans*  Thefe  men,  fays 
he,  walk  in  public  with  fuch  an  aftonifhing 
gravity,  that  they  fpeak  no  more  than  the 
itoncs;  they  are  as  little  feen  to  move  their 
eyes  as  flatues  of  brafs,  and  for  their  modefiy 
they  have  more  than  is  to  be  ever  found  in 
the  moft  inacceffible  apartments  of  virgins. 

It  is  thefe  phrafes  and  hyperboles  that  Lon- 
ginus  has  condemned,  in  his  treatife  of  the 
fublime,  as  the  greateft  excels  of  fuftian  lan- 
guage :  but  Longinus  had  had  more  penetra- 
tion, if  he  had  made  a  diftinction  between 

•r  Memoire  fur  1'etat  de  Science  a  Lacedemone, 
Acad,  des  Infer  ;  tome  19, 

the 
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the  counterfeit  pictures  by  bad  painters, 
and  the  originals  of  the  great  matters  ;  he 
would  at  once  have  perceived  that  he  injured 
the  genius  of  Xenophon,  by  looking  upon 
him  as  the  author  of  a  production,  which,  by 
the  confeflion  of  Demetrius  of  Magnefia,  had 
been  falfely  attributed  to  him  by  one  of  thofe 
Pfeudonomous,  who  had  prodigioufly  multi- 
plied at  Athens;  and  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  their  pernicious  induftry  fpread  thick 
clouds  over  literature. 

Finally,  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spartans  had, 
perhaps,  never  been  fo  remarkable,  nor  fo 
itriking  amongft  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
as  it  would  naturally  appear  among  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Greeks;  who  reafoned  eternal- 
ly, fpoke  loud  in  public,  difputed  in  the 
ftreets,  and  afterwards  ftopt  each  other  in 
the  middle  of  a  market,  or  under  a  portico, 
to  give  folutions  of  problems,  in  the  moft 
noify  manner.  They  often  carried  about  books 
with  them  in  the  folds  of  their  cloaks,  to  con- 
vince their  adverfaries  by  axioms,  and  deci- 
iive  fentences*. 

In  the  middle  of  Lacedemon,  fuch  like 
conteftations  were  never  heard  ;  and  the  Do- 

*  Plautius,  in  the  Curcalio,  ad  2,  p.  3. 

ric 
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tic  tongue  that  they  fpoke,  was  lo  poor  in 
words,  and  had  fuch  coarfenefs  and  obfcuri- 
ty,  that  it  could  not  be  employed  in  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  fcientific  and  abftradt  matters.  It 
was  impoffible  for  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ionia,  to  underftand  this  dialed,  fo  degene- 
rated from  the  mother  tongue,  without  an 
interpreter,  for  it  feemed  to  belong  to  a  fo- 
reign idiom  ,-  and  it  is  only  by  the  means  of 
a  commentary,  that  the  learned  can  now  ex- 
plain the  jargon  of  a  Lacedemonian  woman, 
that  Ariftophanes  has  introduced  in  one  of 
his  comedies. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark, 
that  the  great  urbanity  of  the  Athenians, 
was  the  fruit  of  their  application  to  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  of  the  exceilive  mildnefs  of 
their  civil  laws,  of  the  perfection  of  their 
theatre,  and,  in  fine,  of  their  continual  con- 
neciions  with  Grangers  of  all  nations,  drawn 
there  by  the  allurements  of  trade,  or  a  tafte 
for  the  fine  arts.  Of  all  thefe  caufes,  no  one 
could  have  any  influence  on  the  progrefs  of 
civilization  at  Sparta;  where  luxury  itfelf, 
far  from  having  any  thing  like  that  at  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  Athens,  was  transformed  into  a 
vulgar  oftentation,  and  a  favage  pomp,  like 

VOL.  II.  X  x  that 
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that  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Afiatics. 

The  Spartans  living  together,  aflbciated 
with  flaves,  ioldiers,  and  army  followers, 
could  neither  foften  their  accent,  nor  enrich 
their  language,  nor  improve  their  manners, 
nor  corredl  their  morals,  in  ftudying  thofe 
of  ftrangers,  whom  they  kept  off  with  an  in- 
fulting  contempt,  which  carried  all  the  marks 
of  the  moft  violent  hatred. 

This  cuftomary  intolerance,  which  in  greek 
was  properly  enough  called  Xenelafie,  and 
Wihich  made  Sparta  fo  difguftful,  fprung  firft 
from  great  national  pride ;  and  afterwards 
from  the  conftitution  itfelf,  of  a  military 
government.  As  they  were  always  meditating 
enterprizes,  the  fuccefs  of  which  depended 
much  on  fecrecy,  they  there  looked  on  ftran- 
gers as  dangerous  fpies ;  and  hid  with  all 
imaginable  care,  whatever  related  to  the  real 
force  of  their  armies,  and  the  inftructions 
given  to  the  commanders,  that  the  keeneft 
eye  could  never  pierce  the  veil  of  fuch  a 
myftery.  Thucydides  alfo  affirms,  that  the 
hiftorians,  annalifts  and  Grecian  chroniclers, 
could  never  procure  the  neceflary  intelli- 
gence, to  he  able  to  fpeak  with  certainty  of 

the 
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the  number  of  the  effective  fighting  men, 
who  formed  the  Lacedemonian  phalanx,  and 
the  body  of  the  auxiliary  troops*. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  debauches  of  the 
women  were  carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  they 
dared  not  allow  them  any  acquaintance  with 
flrangers,  for  they  yielded  to  the  flighted 
temptations  ;  and  the  example  of  Alcibiades, 
which  went  fo  far  as  to  mount  the  royal  nup- 
tial bed,  prove  enough,  that  it  was  fufficient 
to  have  defires  only,  to  infure  enjoyment  : 
neverthelefs,  theie  women,  whofe  minds  were 
fo  weak,  knew  all  political  affairs  exactly  ; 
endeavours  were  made  to  obftruct  their 
connections  with  thofe,  who  might  be  inte- 
refted  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  ftate  fe- 
crets,  which  we  well  enough  know  have  been 
fo  often  betrayed  by  love. 

From  whence  it  happened,  that  the  Lace- 
demonian women,  abandoned  to  their  own 
inclinations,  and  to  the  impulfes  only  of  in- 
ftinct,  could  not  partake  of  the  progreis  which 
the  knowledge  of  manners  made  among  the 
other  Grecian  people.  They  enflaved  the  men 
by  the  vices  of  their  heart,  without  making 

*  Thucydide.  L.  5— et  Agius.  L.  4.  P.  389. 
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them  more  polite  by  the  charms  of  their 
mind.  Befides,  the  great  riches  they  had 
acquired,  and  the  cuftom  they  were  in  of 
mounting  the  theatre,  made  them  confound 
the  finery  which  might  become  the  fcene, 
with  the  ornaments  appropriated  to  focial 
life :  and  it  is  this  overturn  of  manners  and 
fafhions,  which  has  had  great  influence  in 
Europe,  on  the  drefs  of  the  fex,  for  near 
twenty  years  pafl ;  in  fuch  fort,  that  fome 
illuftrious  ladies,  who  are  far  enough  from 
being  courtezans,  or  ftage  dancers,  do,  how- 
ever, drefs  themfelves  as  thofe  people  are 
drefled  ;  which  has  peculiarly  debafed  the 
moft  refpedlable  inllitutions  of  fociety,  in 
changing  them  into  a  theatrical  paftime  ; 
where  they  every  day  put  on  new  mafks,  of 
which  fome  are  fo  frightful,  that  they  drive 
away  the  Graces  themfelves. 

It  is  again  necefTary  to  remark,  that  the  in- 
ftitutions  commonly  attributed  to  Lycurgus, 
did  not  form  a  feries  of  original  laws, 
accommodated  to  the  wants  and  local  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  Grecian  continent;  but 
that  they  had  been  copied  from  thofe  of  the 
iflanders  of  Crete,  who  attacked  at  that  time 
by  a  fwarm  of  pirates,  might  well  conceive  a 

great 
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great  averiion  for  all  foreign  navigators  who 
appeared  on  their  coafts.* 

This  fpirit  of  the  Cretan  laws  pafled  at  a 
time  when  no  perfon  there,  was  enlightened 
enough  to  diftinguifh  between  fuch  political 
inftitutions  as  might  fuit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
main  land,  and  thofe  adapted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  j 
•where  the  ungratefulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  often  rendered  hofpita- 
lity  burdenfome,  which  made  the  legiflators 
not  encourage  it  as  a  national  virtue. 

Independently  of  thefe  confiderations,  the 
Lacedemonians  faid  they,  always  fear  leaft 
the  ft  rangers  fhould  compafs  a  rifing  of  the 
Laconian  flaves  by  fome  fecret  mitigation. 
Ariftotle  feems  to  have  thought  that  this  ap- 
prehenfion  amongfl  them  was  the  moft  plau- 
fible  motive  for  the  Xenelafie,  or  intolerance; 
but  if  they  had  there  treated  thofe  unfortu- 
nate people  with  more  kindnefs  and  huma- 
nity, fuch  fears  would  have  vanifhed ;  as 
among  the  other  Greeks,  where  domeftic  fla- 
very  was  eftablifhed  on  lefs  revolting  princi- 
ples and  maxims. 

*  Paufanias,  Laconique. 

The 
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The  Spartans  of  the  Doric  race  never  ex- 
^ercifed  any  trade,  whatever  name  we  may- 
give  it,  either  in  the  mechanical  clafs  or 
in  the  order  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  fothat  among 
them  all,  the  manufactures  were  carried  on 
by  the  Laconian  tributaries,  and  the  lands  all 
cultivated  by  the  Helotes  and  the  MelTenian 
flaves.  But  as  commerce  here  offered  fo  ma- 
ny means  of  getting  rich,  the  nobility  of 
Sparta,  were  interefted  in  it  directly  or  in- 
directly by  their  agents. 

As  foon  as  the  citizens  reached  the  term  of 
life  when  the  law  difpenfed  with  their  mili- 
tary fervice,  they  applied  themfelvestoufury; 
and,  as  Plutarch  fays,  from  foldiers  they  be- 
came bankers.* 

They  had  in  general  fo  much  inclination 
for  traffick,  that  the  moft  rigorous  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  on  thofe  foldiers  who  had 
fhown  themfelves  poltrons,  confifted  in  for- 
bidding them  the  entrance  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian market ;  fo  that  during  that  time  they 
could  neither  buy  nor  fell.  It  was  thus  they 
chaftifed  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  who 

*  Plutarch,  if  it  is  proper  for  old  men  to  govern 
Republics. 
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threw  down  their  arms  in  the  ifland  ot 
Sphaclria,  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners 
to  the  Athenians;  but  they  afterwards  through 
fear  or  compaffion,  re-eflablifhed  them  in 
all  the  honours  of  commerce  ;  though  they 
were  the  firft  Thrafydiles,  or  rather  the  firft 
Poltrons,  of  the  Peloponnefus.f 

We  have  feen  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Greeks  introduced  fubtleties  into  the  operati- 
onsanddetailsof  commerce,  that  broughttheir 
credit  into  great  fufpicion.  They  had  how- 
ever written  laws  at  Athens,  againft  the  tricks 
of  merchants  ;  they  had  tribunals  and  orators 
•who  unmafked  the  culpable,  and  delivered 
them  up  to  a  public  courfe  of  law  ;  whilft  at 
Sparta,  where  they  had  no  written  law, 
the  management  of  commerce  mull  become 
fubjecl:  to  a  thoufand  uncertainties,  and  ar- 
bitrary interpretations. 

It  was,  above  all,  this  want  of  pofitive  juris- 
prudence, that  fpread  a  fpirit  of  intrigue,  and 
a  decided  inclination  for  the  moft  infidious 
policy.  Lyfander  faid,  openly  amongft  them, 
"  That  children  were  to  be  tricked  by  fports, 
and  men  by  oaths." 

I  Thucydide,  lib.  5. 

It 
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It  is  this  which  demonftrates  clearly,  that  this 
continual  employment  of  trick,  and  contempt 
for  all  civil  contracts,  refulted  from  a  vicious 
legiflation,  incapable  of  fixing  the  obligations 
of  man  in  fociety.  It  was  this  which  made  the 
Cretans,  who  would  have  no  written  laws,  e- 
qually  famous  throughout  the  world,  by  their 
duplicity,  fophiftical  logic,  and  by  every 
thing,  in  fhort,  which  was  named  Cretan 
falfehoods.  Neverthelefs,  Polybius  pretends, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  iiland,  had  yet 
more  avidity  for  gain, and  were  morefordidly 
covetous,  than  the  Lacedemonians  themfelves: 
but  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  prove  it,  by 
an  enumeration  of  facts  comparable  to  thofe 
we  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  fection. 

The  hundred  cities  of  Crete  never  contained 
the  half  of  the  gold  and  filver  that  they  had 
heaped  up  at  Sparta.  But  the  booty  was,  as 
we  have  mown,  the  produce  of  uninterrupted 
wars  and  enterprizes,  indiftinctly  againft  all 
the  nations  of  Greece,  where  the  Spartans 
were  defirous  of  reigning  abfolute  matters  : 
this  was  the  great  end  of  their  policy,  and 
object  of  their  wifhes.  Crete  was  without 
doubt  far  enough  from  being  animated  by  a 
like  ambition,  nor  did  me  ever  form  projects 

fo 
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fo  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  none  of  which 
fhe  ever  fubdued  :  although  by  her  lituation 
fhe  was  in  a  ftate  to  have  become  the  centre 
of  a  large  empire,  ftretched  over  Afia  and 
Europe  ;  and  no  point  known  of  the  ancient 
continent  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Ariftotle 
more  proper  than  that  to  create  a  real  formida- 
ble power. 

Befides,  thegreateft  reproaches  that  the 
Cretans  underwent  from  their  contempora- 
ries, cannot  be  compared  to  the  imputations 
charged  on  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  they 
accufed  to  be  without  altar,  faith,  or  oath  ; 
becaufe  they  violated  treaties  of  peace  and 
alliance,  as  foon  as  they  found  the  leaft  inter- 
eft  to  do  it.  Never  were  a  people  ieen  more 
fuperftitious  in  appearance,  nor  more  impi- 
ous in  reality.  It  undertook  no  war  with- 
out confulting  fome  oracle,  and  often  feveral 
at  the  fame  time.  They  offered  constantly  la- 
crificcs  to  the  gods,  and  finimed  by  robbing 
their  temple.  It  pillaged  the  facred  territory 
of  Elis  from  one  end  to  the  other,  which  the 
Greeks  refpedled  as  inviolable.  It  carried  off 
'the  vafes  of  gold  and  filver  inclofed  in  Eleufis 
which  all  the  Greeks  regarded  as  yet  more 

VOL.  II.  Y  y  facred. 
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facred.  It  became  an  accomplice  in  the  fa- 
criledges  oi  thofe  who  plundered  the  treafure 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  It  dared  to  fet  fire  to 
the  confecrated  grove  of  Juno  of  Argos,  and 
burn  all  the  votaries  who  had  fled  there.  It 
dared,  in  fine,  in  the  midft  of  peace,  to  feize 
the  citadel  of  Thebes,  for  the  accomplim- 
ment  of  its  treafons  againft  faith,  pledged  and 
received. 

King  Agefilaus  is  commonly  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  Spartans,  becaufe  Xenophon, 
then  engaged  in  the  Spartan  party,  has  made 
a  very  faftidious  eulogium  of  this  pretended 
hero,  who  in  reality  was  no  more  than  a 
fignal  robber.  All  his  expeditions  into  Afia 
and  Egypt  had  not, on  the  confeffion  of  his  pa- 
negyrift  himfelf,  any  other  end,  thanamafling 
money  by  pillage  and  depredation,  He 
brought  from  Lydia,  Phrygia  and  Egypt,  220 
talents,  nearly  fix  millions  of  livres,  with- 
out reckoning  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  his 
troops,  who  lived  at  difcretion  throughout 
the  whole  territory  of  the  enemy,  or  of  thofe 
they  called  fuch.* 

*  Xenophon,  Nepos,  and  Plutarch,  life  of  Agefilaus. 
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This  inextinguifhable  thirft  of  booty  wasa 
neceflary  effect  of  the  education  of  the  Spar- 
tan youth,  fuch  as  they  received  in  the  mili- 
tary fchool,  where  murder  and  robbery  were 
reduced  into  a  fyftem  ;  fo  that  the  firft  no- 
tions of  morality  were  abfolutely  ftifled  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  pupils. 

After  having  learnt  to  defpife  all  the  rights 
of  humanity  and  all  the  bonds  of  civil  life, 
they  finifhed  by  attaching  a  great  impor- 
tance to  force,  or  trick,  which  flood  in  its 
place,  and  faw  nothing  in  arms,  but 
proper  inftruments  to  fatisfy  their  avarice, 
which  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  acqui- 
lition  of  their  fpoils. 

Moreover,  this  cuftom  of  placing,  together 
all  the  young  men  of  the  nation,  at  the  in- 
flant  even  that  thefireofadolefcence  began  to 
inflame  their  pafllons,  ought  naturally  to 
bring  on  confequences,  very  pernicious  to 
their  manners  in  corrupting  inftinct :  fo  that 
the  Spartans  were  the  moft  infected  of  all  the 
Greeks  with  this  unhappy  paflion,  which 
fhocks  the  firft  views  of  nature.* 

*  Theodorct,  de  curandes  Grazcorum  affeftibus,  feft. 
10.  p.  630. 
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To  fay  that  Lycurgus  made  particular  laws 
to  favour  this  depravity,  is  to  accufe  him  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  the  legiflators  of  Crete 
were  accufed :  neverthelefs,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  effects  havet>een  confounded 
•with  the  caufes  in  all  thefe  things:  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Cretans*  brought  up 
their  children,  and  that  in  which  the  Spar- 
tans were  educated,  ought  to  produce  exact- 
ly the  fame   inconveniences  which  the  firft 
inftitutors  had  not  forefeen.    At  leaft  it  is 
certain,  that  Lycurgus  had  never  forefeen, 
that  one  day  the  contempt  for  all  notions  of 
inodefty,  mould  at  Sparta  be  carried  to  that 
degree,  that  men  would  dare  to  appear  naked 
on  the  race-courfe  ;  for  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  this  nudity  did  not  begin  till  be- 
tween the  7Oth  and  8oth  olympiad,  and  con- 
fequently  many  ages  after  the  death  of  Ly- 
curgus j  which  demonftrates  evidently,  that 
he  was  never    the    author   of   an    infinity 
of    inftitutions,    that    hiftorians,    ignorant 
of     chronology,    have    imputed    to    him. 
It  is  abfurd  to  fay,  that  he  exacted  from  the 
women  that  which  he  did  not  exact  from  the 
men  ;  for  in  his  time  it  was  an  action  truly 
infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks/to  appear 
without  cloaths  in  public  ;  but  fmce,  -the 

Spartans 
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Spartans  put  themfelves  above  all  confider- 
,  ations,  and  trampled  all  the  rights  of  deco- 
rum under  foot. 

Such  was  ingeneral  the  character  and  genius 
of  this  nation,  the  enemy  of  manners  and  the  arts 
of  peace;  and,  that  independently  of  fo  many 
other  caufes,  its  ignorance  alone  ought  to  caft 
it  headlong  into  the  excefTes  of  the  lalt  cor- 
ruption. Notwithftanding,  thofe  who  have 
obferved  the  crafty  manner  with  which  the 
Spartans  often  conducted  political  negociati- 
ons,  and  enterprizes  the  moft  difficult  and 
complicated,  believe  they  were  not  defective 
in  that  kind  of  natural  penetration,  which 
would  have  made  them  fucceed  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  fciences,  if  they  had  applied  them- 
felves with  the  fame  ardour  as  the  Atheni- 
ans :  but,  in  this  reipedl,  we  ought  to  take 
notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween this  light,  which  gives  intelligence  to 
the  grofTeft  people  concerning  their  perfonal 
interefts,  and  this  blaze  of  genius,  which 
pierces  through  the  veils  of  nature.  Dodlor 
Robertfon,  who  has  commented,  in  Englifh, 
my  refearches  concerning  the  Americans, 
pretends,  that  the  favage  hords,  the  mod  ftu- 
pid,  often  give  marks  of  an  aftonifhing  faga- 
city  in  whatever  immediately  affect  the  pre- 

fervatfon 
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fervation  of  their  exiftence  :  but,  this  obfer- 
vation,  which  may  equally  be  applied  to 
the  inftinft  of  fome  animals,  prove  fufficient- 
ly,  that  we  ought  not  to  confound  that  fub- 
tlety  which  phyfical  wants  impreis  on  the 
mind  of  man,  with  this  faculty  of  combining 
abftract  ideas,  which  enables  him  to  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  moral  world,  and  make 
that  comprehenfible  to  his  mind,  which  is 
invilible  to  his  fight. 

For  the  reft,  nothing  can  be  more  ufelefs 
than  this  ftudy,  where  they  feek  after  what  a 
people  of  antiquity  might  have  arrived  at,  if 
it  had  adopted  certain  laws,  and  followed 
certain  principles  j  for  if  it  is  no  great  art  to 
reafon  upon  facts,  it  is  yet  much  lefs  an  art 
to  reafon  upon  pbfftbilities. 


IV. 

Of  the  public  Repafts  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

THE  luxury  introduced  into  thefe  ban- 
quets, furpafled  all  that  the  greateft  exag- 
geraters  of   Greece  have  ever  faid  of  the 
Sybarites,  of  their  beds  of  rofes,  of  the  mul- 
titude 
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titude  of  their  cooka,  and  of  the  fumptuous- 
nefs   of  their  tables. 

Atheneus  affirms,  that  under  the  reign  of, 
King  Acrotates,  they  ferved  up  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  wines,  the  moft  precious  perfumes, 
and  the  beft  deficits  that  could  be  found,  at 
the  repafts  in  the  public  halls  at  Sparta,  def- 
tined  for  that  purpofe  j  while  the  carpets  and 
bed  cumions,  fluffed  with  the  fwan-down  of 
Amyclea,  were  fo  loaded  with  embroidery, 
and  riches,  that  ftrangers,  little  accuftomed 
to  fuch  Afiatic  pomp,  were  afraid  to  ufe 
them,  left  they  fhould  do  harm  to  fuch  mag- 
nificent furniture*. 

Before  the  conqueft  of  MefTenia,  when  the 
Spartans  were  a  poor  people,  it  is  natural, 
that  they  could  not  provide  fuch  luxuries  ; 
but  when  they  had  collected  together  the 
fpoils  of  an  hundred  ranfomed  countries,  and 
as  many  ftript  bare,  like  Attica,  Elis  and 
Corcyra,  their  diflblutenefs  became  exces- 
live,  and  they  obferved  no  medium,  except 
in  the  exterior  appearance  of  their  cloaths ; 
fomething  like  the  Ariftocratics  of  Berne, 
and  the  nobles  of  Venice,  who  appear  in 

*  Dipnofoph.  Lib.  4.  C.  .4. 

public 
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public  in  a  drefs  fo  mournful,  and  fleep  in 
apartments  furnifhed  with  gold  and  filver 
fluffs. 

It  was  only  through  pride,  fays  Ariftotle, 
that  the  Spartans  affect  to  be  fo  ill  drefTed  ; 
but  this  pride  even  was  combined  with  a 
certain  policy,  and  every  where  that  the  civil 
government  approaches  to  the  form  of  an 
obligarchy,  the  pomp  of  drefs  is  feen  to  di- 
minim  amongft  the  members  of  the  regency, 
and  the  interior  luxury  of  the  houfes  to  in- 
creafe.  When  a  few  men  who  dare  not  open- 
ly take  the  title  of  kings,  who,  neverthelefs, 
govern  a  fubdued  country  arbitrarily,  it  is  ne~ 
ceflary,  that  fuch  people  fhould  not  con- 
llantly  appear  in  public  with  equipages  too 
brilliant,  left  they  mould  offend  the  fight  of 
thofe  whom  they  opprefs,  by  conducting 
them  to  the  lait  extremities  of  defpair ;  and 
as  liberty  has  its  fecrets,  fo  tyranny  has  alfo. 

It  is  nature  herfelf,  who  has  taught  people 
the  moft  favage  and  barbarous,  that  every 
father  of  a  family  ought  to  govern  his  houfe, 
and  prefide  at  table  ;  fo  the  repafls  that  the 
•Spartans  took  out  of  their  houfes,  were  un- 
der inftitutions  oppofed  to  the  primitive  cuf- 
toms,  which  the  common  confeni  of  man- 
kind 
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kind  had  eftablifhed  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But,  when  a  nation  is  conftrained  to 
fhock  the  general  order  of  all  focieties,  that 
nation  finds  itfelf  in  very  particularly  circum- 
llances,  which  oblige  it  to  go  afide  from  the 
road  pointed  out  by  reafon.  It  is  in  the 
military  exercifes  only,  that  we  can  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  Lacedemonian  public  re- 
pafts  :  this  city  was  as  a  place  of  arms,  where 
the  citizens,  fpread  in  the  interior  of  La- 
conia,  were  obliged  to  come  to  learn  the  trade 
of  war,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Ephori ;  fo  that 
the  neceffity  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftance 
of  fo  many  men,  whofe  families  refided  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  capital,  made  them 
eftablim  common  tables,  kept  up  at  the  ex- 
perice  of  thofe  who  dined  there.  Some  mo- 
dern authors  have  found  reafon  to  think,  that 
thefe  repafts  laftcd  for  one  month  only,  in 
the  year*.  In  effect,  this  term  is  fufficient 
to  pafs  the  citizens  in  review,  that  were  af- 
fembled  as  an  army,  and  for  them  to  go 
through  all  the  evolutions  appropriated  to 
the  Laconic  plalanx  ;  for  except  at  the  time 
of  exercife,  they  often  faw  but  few  Spartans 
at  Lacedemonf. 

VOL.  II.  Z  z  If 

*  Meurfius.     Mifcollanea  Laconica.  Lib.   j.  P.  46. 
i  Xenophon  affirms,  that  on  the  day  they  discovered 

the 
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If  Plato  had  better  fathomed  the  fpirit  of 
thefe  inftitutions,  he  would  never  have  been 
aftonifhed  that  the  virgins  and  wives  were 
excluded  from  thefe  banquets,  purely  mili- 
tary; they  never  admitted  them,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  they  were  not  admitted  into  a 
camp,  or  on  board  a  fleet. 

For  the  reft,  all  thefe  whimfical  cuftoms 
occafioned  a  great  derangement  in  the  eco- 
nomical order  of  the  families  among  the  poor,  x 
who- paid  precifely  the  fame  fum  as  the  moft 
opulent  paid,  but  that  which  was  for  thefe, 
but  an  expence  fcarcely  felt,  was  an  infup- 
portable  load  to  the  other;  and  Ariftole  looks 
upon  it  as  a  manifeft  injuftice  that  this  con- 
tribution, which  was  equal  to  a  tax,  mould 
have  been  fo  unequally  divided.* 

When  a  Spartan,  either  by  his  own  fault, 
or  by  unforefeen  accident,  fell  into  fuch  com- 
plete indigence,  that  he  could  no  longer 
contribute  to  the  military  repafts,  he  was 

the  confpiracy  of  Cinadon,  there  were  only  foity  Spar- 
tans at  Lacedemon  ;  all  the  others  were  retired  into  the 
country, 

x  .  \     '•"• 
*  Politique,  lib.  2. 

from 
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from  that  inftant  deprived  of  his  civil  dig- 
nity, and  he  faw  himfelf  reduced  to  the  clafs 
.they  called  Hypomiones ;  that  is  to  fay,  fub- 
jedls  abfolutely  incapable  of  filling  the  ma- 
giftracy. 

There  were  great  mifdemeanours  in  this 
part  of  the  adminiftration,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  finances,  which  confiantly  went  on 
increafing:  and  they  even  forced  the  citizens 
to  furnifh  more  provifions  than  the  moil  vo- 
racious man  could  confume. 

The  Roman  foldiers  received  at  moft  but 
four  bufhels  of  wheat  for  a  months  fubfi  ftence, 
while  at  Sparta  each  gueft  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nifh nine  bufhels  of  flour,  befides  a  great 
quantity  of  wine,  for  thirty  days.* 

When  to  this  profufion  is  joined  an  immo- 
derate luxury,  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens 
were  unable  to  provide  for  fuch  an  expence, 
which  made  the  government  degenerate  into 
an  oligarchy  ;  for  the  more  men  that  were 
excluded  from  the  magiftracy,  the  morethefe 

*  Fragment  de    Dicearque  le  Laconion   cite,    par 
Athenee. 

employments 
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employments  were  concentrated  in  a  fmall 
number  of  families. 

Some  philofophers  of  old  times  thought, 
that  in  the  ifle  at  Crete,  where  the  public  ta- 
bles were  kept  up  at  the  expence  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  of  that  of  the  individuals,  that 
the  inftitution  had  lefs  hurtful  effe<5ls  than 
at  Sparta  ;  but  in  reality  they  differed  only 
more  or  lefsj  and  far  from  infpiring  any  tafte 
for  moderation,  and  love  of  frugality,  they 
infenlibly  increafed  debauch  and  intempe- 
rance amongft  the  foldiery.  Xenophon 
himfelt  owns,  that  when  the  Spartans  had 
plundered  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  the  troops 
became  fo  diflblute,  that  they  would  drink 
perfumed  wines  only,  which  was  efleemed 
the  higheft  pitch  of  luxury  of  kings. 

This  excefs  brought  on  terrible'confequen- 
ces ;  and  it  was  an  opinion  generally  fpread 
in  Greece,  that  the  Spartan  Cleombrotus,  the 
commander  of  his  country's  army  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  had  got  drunk,  with  all  the 
general  officers  who  compofed  his  council  ; 
and,  that,  in  this  fit  of  ebriety,  they  took  the 
refolution  to  go  and  attack  Epaminondas, 
from  whence,  thejr  firft  lofs  was  that  of 
Meffenia,  and,  in  fine,  that  of  the  ftate. 

Of 
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V. 

Of  the  interior  State  of  the  city  of  Lacedemon. 

THE  defcription  we  have  given  of  Laco- 
nia,  was  purpofely  defigned  to  fix  the  reader's 
ideas.  On  this  part  of  Greece  in  general,  and 
in  a  picture  drawn  fo  quickly,  there  was  no 
flopping  at  particular  confederations,  relative 
to  the  ftate  of  the  capital,  where  we  muft  de- 
fcend  to  acquire  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants. 

Lacedemon  feated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
long  valley  watered  by  the  Eurotas,  yielded 
to  no  city  of  the  Peloponnefus  for  beauties 
and  agreeablenefs,  which  nature  and  art  had 
combined  to  adorn.  The  public  conductors 
who  carried  Grangers  into  this  labyrinth  of 
thickets  and  gardens,  talked  of  nothing  but 
of  mythologic  events  relative  to  Caftor  and 
Pollux,  Hyacinthus,  Leda,  and,  above  all,  of 
Hellen,  whofename  was  carved  on  the  barks 
of  moft  of  the  planes,  where  thefe  words 
were  written  in  the  Doric  tongue:  "  Reverence 

me 
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me,  for  I  am  Hellen's  Tree/'  Shepherds  or 
idle  hunters,  had  engraved  thefe  infcriptions, 
which  thefe  Myftagogues  {hew  afterwards  as 
hiftorical  monuments  :  for  the  reft,  it  was 
exactly  in  this  place,  which  they  called 
the  Plane  Grove,  that  the  poet  Alcman,  fo 
many  times  raifed  his  lyre,  to  a  ftrain  as  vo- 
luptuous as  that  of  Anacreon  ;  and  it  is  again 
here,  that  the  Spartan  daughters  fo  often  fang 
this  famous  canticle,  that  Sappho  compofed 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  began  thus,  "  O 
virginity,  virginity,  whether  do  you  fly,  after 
having  quitted  me  ?" 

As  foon  as  they  had  pafled  through  thefe 
avenues,  fo  romantic  and  remarkable  for  fo 
many  exploits,  they  arrived  at  Lacedemon ; 
yet  more  aftonifhed  at  what  they  faw  there, 
than  at  what  they  had  heard:  for  no  city  of  Eu- 
ropean Greece  was  ornamented  with  fo  much 
Oriental  tafte ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  pub- 
lic edifices  announced  an  exceffive  profufion. 
The  principle  temple,  confecrated  to  Mi- 
nerva, was  entirely  conftruded  in  bronze  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  front,  and  all  the  vifible 
parts,  from  thetop  to  the  bafe  of  the  columns, 
were  quite  covered  with  brafs  and  fculptures  ; 
and  bafs  reliefs  in  form  of  medallions,  re- 
prefenting  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  mi- 
raculous 
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raculous  birth  of  Minerva,  and  other  fubjefts 
of  this  nature,  picked  from  a  mafs  of  fables, 
which  they  called  Theology. 

It  was  from  pure  oftentation  of  their  riches 
and  power,  that  the  Lacedemonians  raifed 
fuch  a  fort  of  edifice,  which  might  have  been 
much  better  executed  in  (lone  ;  lince  the  in- 
trinfic  quality  of  metal,  fubje<5l  to  be  attacked 
by  ruft,  or  corrofion  of  the  moid  air  upon 
a  fpot  often  overflown  by  the  Eurotas,  added 
nothing  to  the  value  of  the  exteriour  orna- 
ments, except  the  image  of  a  luxury,  which 
was  without  example  in  Greece  ;  where  the 
great  artifts  were  never  tempted  to  imitate  a 
model,  which  departed  fo  much  from  the 
ordinary  rules. 

To  this  temple  of  Minerva,  which  flood 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  fucceeded  the 
great  theatre,  the  conftruclion  of  which  had 
equally  abforbed  prodigious  fums ;  for  Pau- 
fanias  affirms,  that  it  was  built  in  all  parts  of 
white  marble;  fo  that  by  its  outward  magni- 
ficence, it  carried  it  much  above  the  theatre 
of  Athens,  cut  (imply  out  of  the  rock  f  but 
it  was  much  inferior,  by  the  bad  choice  of 
farces  and  low  dramas,  which  they  reprefent- 
ed.  There  was  no  feeing  without  regret,  a 

fcene 
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fcene  fo  fuperb,  debafed  by  the  acting  of 
trifling  buffoons. 

Amongft  the  public  buildings,  and  the  tri- 
bunals with  which  the  principal  fquare  of 
Lacedemon  was  furrounded,  the  portico  of 
the Perfians,  was  diftinguifhed  above  the  reft; 
where  the  correctnefs  and  iimplicity  of  the 
beautiful  architecture,  had,  however,  been 
facrificed  to  the  vain  ideas  of  pomp  and  gran- 
deur: for  the  entablature  did  not  reft  on 
columns  belonging  to  a  particular  order,  but 
was  fupported  by  coloflal  ftatues  of  white 
marble,  reprefenting  the  principal  officers 
of  Xerxes's  army,  killed  or  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Platea ;  fuch  as  Mardonius,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  humiliating  pofture  of  a  captive, 
and  cloathed  according  to  the  drefs  in  ufe 
amongft  the  Satraps  of  Perfia  or  Medea*. 

All  that  has  been  objected  againft  the  bad 
tafte,  and  the  faulty  ufe  of  the  Caryatides, 
might  be  applied  to  their  portico;  which,  at 
firft  view,  fhocked  probability,  and  even  the 
principles  of  the  art:  for  in  a  ftatue,  the 
neck  necefiarily  becomes  a  member  too  weak, 

*  Vitiuve,  Architect.  Lib.  i.  C.  i.    Et  le  Commen- 
taire  de  Philandre  far  les  Caryatides. 

with 
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with  refpefl  to  the  burden  of  the  architrave 
and  frize.  But,  as  the  architects  of  this  part 
of  the  Peloponnefus,  were,  according  to  all 
likelihood,  the  real  inventors  of  the  Carya- 
tides, who  took  their  name  from  a  fmall  town 
of  Laconia,  they  affected  to  employ  this  or- 
der, in  preference  to  the  others ;  and  they 
had  aifo  applied  it  to  the  throne  of  Apollo,  at 
Amyclea,  where  the  graces  and  hours  per- 
fonnified,  fuftained  the  heaviell  part  of  this 
immenfe  group,  overcharged  with  figures 
and  ornaments  in  bronze  ;  in  fuch  fort,  that 
legerity,  which  is  the  firft  attribute  of  the 
hours  and  graces,  was  here  changed  into  a 
fuffering  attitude,  and  a  ftate  of  exertion, 
againft  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  fymbols. 

The  place  the  bed  ornamented  at  Lacede- 
mon,  was  the  Pecile ;  which  was  not  reduced, 
like  that  at  Athens,  to  a  fimple  gallery  of 
paintings,  but  it  took  in  a  large  fpace  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  decorated  with  fuperb 
paintings  inFrefco,  that  the  Romans  had  the 
aftonifhing  induftry  to  carry  away,  by  in- 
fenfibly  fawing  through  the  cement,  by  which 
they  ftuck  to  the  walls  ;  and  they  arrived  in 
Italy,  without  damage,  from  a  courfe  of  ope- 
ration fo  violent*. 

*  Flint,    II.  N.  Lib.  35.  C.  14. 
VOL.  II.  Aaa  It 
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It  was  thus  that  fuch  infatiable  conquerors 
defpoiled  Greece  of  thef e  ornaments  that  it 
feemed  impoffible  to  be  deprived  of,  which 
were  afterwards  buried  in  fome  palace,  in 
the  country  near  Rome,  and  loft  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  arts  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fubjecl: 
even  of  thefe  paintings,  executed  at  Lacede- 
mon  by  foreign  artifts,  were  not  known ;  for 
there  never  appeared  in  all  the  extent  of  La- 
conia,  one  painter  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
the  worft  pupil  of  the  Sicyon  fchool :  and  in  the 
clafs  of  fculptors,  there  was  only  one  Laco- 
nian,  of  the  name  of  Gitiades,  who  acquired 
any  reputation ;  and  his  mafterpeice  was  a 
bronze  medallion,  reprefenting  Amphitrite 
and  Neptune,  to  which  no  ftatue  of  Sparta 
could  be  compared. 

As  foon  as  the  Pecile,  was  quitted  to  pene- 
trate the  interiour  quarters  of  the  city,  one 
met  with  a  fucceffion  of  porticos,  deftined  on- 
ly for  the  expoling  the  different  wares  of 
merchandize  to  fale  ;  and  though  Lacede- 
mon  was  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  place  of 
commerce,  from  the  incommodious  diilance 
from  the  Mediterranean,  they,  neverthelefs, 
fold  there  all  the  plunder  that  the  armies 
brought  at  the  end  of  thecampaign  :  and  this 

objec"l 
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object  was  of  the  greateft  importance  amongft 
a  people  who  looked  upon  pillage  as  the  firft 
mode  of  acquiring-.  It  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  natives  of  Laconia  carried  on 
a  regular  trade,  in  the  ifle  of  Crete,  Africa, 
and  above  all  in  Egypt,  where  they  traficked 
more  at  their  eafe  than  the  Athenians  ;  who 
were  received  with  the  greateft  diftruft,  after 
they  attempted  to  conquerthe  Delta  as  high  up 
as  Memphis:  this  always  made  them  much  fuf- 
pected  in  all  the  ports  of  Egypt ;  and  when 
this  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  during  Alexander's  life 
even,  they  began,  fays  Demofthenes,  to  ob- 
ftruct  the  Athenians  in  their  commerce  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  ;*  in  fuch  fort,  that  they 
almoft  abandoned  this  part  of  Africa,  to  di- 
rect their  fpeculations  towards  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  habitations  of  individuals,  had,  at  La- 
cedemon,  morefolidity  and  elevation,withouc 
companion,  than  the  houfes  of  Athens ;  and 
from  this  caufe  the  violent  earthquake,  which 
overfet  Sparta  in  the  year  469  before  our  era, 
drew  with  it  fuch  a  deftruction  of  men.  It 

*  Dcmoflhene,  centre  Dionyfiodore,  p.  1285. 
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is  affirmed,  that  of  all  citizens  and  flaves  put 
together,  there  were  not  a  hundred  and  fifty 
•who  outlived  this  dilafter;  whilft  more  than 
twenty  thoufand,  of  every  age  and  fex,  were 
buried  under  the  ruins.  If  this  account  is  not 
exaggerated,  it  furnifhes  all  the  light  we  can 
wifh  for,  touching  the  population  of  this  ci- 
ty; of  which,  the  extent,  valued  at  forty-eight 
Itadia  or  two  leagues  of  circumference,  upon 
a  plan  almoft  circular,  was  nearer  the  fize 
of  Athens  than  Thucydides  feems  to  have 
thought.  The  mock,  which  buried  the  prin- 
cipal city  ofthePeloponnefus,  was  produced 
by  the  fudden  conflagration  of  volcanic  fub- 
flances,  heaped  together  under  the  bafe  of 
mount  Taygetus  ;  from  whence  it  detached 
itfelf  by  the  violent  commotion  of  prodigious 
mafles  of  rock,  under  which  the  habitations 
were  intirely  buried.  It  appears,  that  the  con- 
tinent of  old  Greece  inclofed  two  kinds  of 
fubterranean  fires,  fome  of  which  produced 
explofions,  and  confequently  earthquakes, 
and  of  which  others  burned  conftantly, 
without  ever  blazing  out;  like  what  is  ob,fer- 
ved  of  thofe  hot  fprings,  the  temperature  of 
which  has  not  varied  for  a  thoufand  years : 
fo  that  the  adlion  of  concentrated  volcanos, 
muft,  in  that  refpeft,  be  remarkably  uniform; 

tor 
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for  if  the  degree  of  heat  had  augmented, 
thefe  fources  would  have  gone  into  ebulli- 
tion, and  would  have  finifhed  themfelves  by 
evaporation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fire  had 
been  extinguished,  thefe  hot  baths  would 
grow  cold  :  but  we  know  nothing  of  this 
kind  has  happened  in  places,  concerning 
which  we  poflefs  local  obfervations,  made 
during  a  long  feries  of  ages.  The  more  we 
reflect  on  thefe  phenomena,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefTed,  that  natural  philofophy  has  not  yet 
acquired  very  extenfive  iniight  concerning 
the  interior  ftate  of  the  globe  j  ot  which  the 
rotation  or  diurnal  motion,  has,  perhaps, 
fome  relation,  with  the  action  of  the  volca- 
nos  inclofed. 

After  this  cataflrophe,  the  caufes  of  which 
we  have  explained,  the  Laconian  architects 
thought  proper  to  rebuild  Lacedemon,  as  in 
our  days  they  have  rebuilt  Lifbon ;  namely, 
on  the  fpot  where  it  had  been  overturned  be- 
fore. When  Thucydidcs  pretends  that  this 
city  was  never  inhabited  but  bydiftricts,  this 
is  to  be  underftood  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
ftrects,  where  the  ancient  tombs  flanding, 

Diodoie  de  bicile,  Lib,  9.  C,  23, 
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obftrucfled  the  fymmetry  and  contiguity  of 
the  buildings ;  for  of  all  the  European  Greeks, 
the  Spartans  alone  would  never  part  with 
the  favage  cuftom  of  burying  the  dead  in  the 
centre  of  their  capital;  where  might  be 
counted  twenty  mafTes  of  buildings  Handing 
by  themfelves,  and  fubmitted  to  the  police  of 
twenty  magiftrates,  that  they  called  internal 
Harmofles,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe 
they  fent  to  govern  the  municipals  of  La- 
conia. 

Before  that,  Sparta  was  inclofed  with 
walls  the  enemy's  armies  could  with  diffi- 
culty make  their  way  through ;  for  the  courfe 
of  the  Eurotas,  which  is  very  winding  in  this 
part  of  the  Peloponnefus,  envelloped  the 
city  in  fuch  away,  to  the  north  and  eaft, 
that  there  was  no  fpace  to  form  a  regu- 
lar attack  on  the  fide  of  the  Hippodrome. 
They  had,  moreover,  made  the  entrance  of 
the  principal  ftreets  fo  narrow,  that  very  few 
men  could  march  in  front:  and  when  the 
Romans,  commanded  by  Flaminius,  were 
defirous  to  pafs  thefe  narrow  paflages,  to  get 
into  the  centre  of  Sparta,  they  made  three 
attacks  at  once ;  the  befieged  fet  fire  to  the 
advanced  diftrids,  fo  that  the  fall  of  tiles, 

and 
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and  burning  beams,  cruflied  the  foldiers  in 
places  fo  extremely  dole*. 

When  the  barbarian  nations  began  to  over- 
whelm the  Roman  empire,  they  principally 
directed    their    expeditions    towards    thofc 
countries,  where  they  hoped    to  find    the 
ftrongeft  wines.  It  was  that,  which,  like  a 
compafs,  pointed  out  their  march,  and  their 
motions ;  and,  as  Laconia  pofTefled  immenfe 
vineyards,  where  they  made  wines  furpafling 
in  ftrength  all  thofe  made  on  the  Greek  con- 
tinent, the  barbarians  fell  firft  upon  Lace- 
demon;  and   Libanius,  who  wrote  in   the 
reigns  of  Julian  and  Valens,  fpeaks,  at  that 
time,    of    thsife    bacchanalian    enterprizes, 
which  have  been  fo  frequent  fince,  that  they 
contributed  much  to  the  deftruction  of  this 
city,  which,  however,  in  1464,  had  fome 
confiderable  ruins.     The  Caryatides  of  the 
Perlian  portico  were  then    Handing,     and 
other  great  members  of  architecture;  which 
fmce  have  been  fo  overfet,  that  one  can  hard- 
ly find  any  veftiges  of  the  Hippodrome  and 
theatre,  in  a  place  called  Paleochori,  or   the 
old  town ;  the  latitude  of  which,  by  aftrono- 
mical  obfervation,  is,  37  dcg.  n  m.  north. 

*  Tite-Live,  Decade.    4  Lib. 

The 
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The  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  have  been  Idng 
thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  formerly  there 
has  been  a  great  quantity  of  gold  buried  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lacedemon.  This  trea- 
fure,  according  to  their  notions,  ought  much' 
to  exceed  fome  found  by  chance  in  a  fubter- 
ranean  at  Athens,  under  the  theatre ;  which, 
according  to  all  appearances,  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  partifans  of  Harpalus,  who  car- 
ried off  from  Alexander  of  Macedon,  twenty 
feven  millions  of  livres,  which  they  were 
llily  carrying  from  Babylon  into  Attica. 

It  may  poflibly  be,  that  this  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  great  fortune,  by  digging  among  the 
ruins  of  Sparta,  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  the  ruins  themfelves,  fince  the 
arrival  of  the  Turks  in  the  Peloponnefus. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  Greek  hiftorians 
could  never  difcover,  what  in  the  end  was 
the  deftiny  of  the  gold  and  filver  accumulated 
by  the  Spartans.  They  were,  indeed,  to 
pay  the  Romans  400  talents,  in  the  time 
of  the  tyrant  Nabis ;  but  this  contribution 
did  not  make  the  hundredth  part  of  what 
Nabis  himf  elf  acquired  by  his  continual  de- 
predations ;  and  long  after  his  death,  there 
was  fuch  an  idea  of  the  extreme  wealth  of 
Sparta,  that  Brutus  and  Caffius,  promifed  to 

give 
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give  ir  up  to  pillage,  as  a  recompence  for  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  if  they  came  off  con- 
querors at  the  battle  of  Philippi  :  for  the 
Spartans  had  then  declared  againft  the  liberty 
of  Rome,  in  favour  of  Auguftus  and  Marc 
Antony,  precifely  as  they  had  before  declared 
againft  the  liberty  of  Sicily,  in  favour  of  the 
tyrant  Denys,  whom  they  fupported  with  all 
their  power*. 

*  Appien  d'  Alexandrie,  Hift,  des  Guerres  civiles, 
L.  4. 
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I. 

Of  Lycurgus,  and  the  Cuftom  of  un-ivrittcn 
Laws. 

rTM-IE  greateft  politician  of  Greece  had 
-*-  reafon  to  obferve,  that  it  was  an  enter- 
prize  full  of  dangers,  and  indeed  an  excelfive 
rafhnefs  on  the  part  of  the  Cretan  magiftrates, 
and  of  the  Spartan  magiftrates  to  govern  a 
people  without  the  ufe  of  written  laws.  By 
that,  they  became  almoft  defpotic,  deciding 
all  difputes  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  punifh- 
ing  the  citizens  without  obferving  any  for- 
mality, 
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malrty,  and  refembling  rather  officers  who 
conduct  foldiers  with  a  ftick  in  their  hand, 
than  civil  magiftrates.  But  this  Ipirit  pro- 
perly formed  the  effence  of  a  military  go- 
vernment; and  that  of  the  Spartans  was  un- 
happily but  too  much  fo.  Amongft  them  the 
kings  and  the  ephori  had  an  equal  intereft 
not  to  employ  written  law  :  they  preferred  a 
kind  of  anarchy  which  favoured  their  defigns, 
to  a  legiflation  poiitive,  which  neceffarily 
would  fet  bounds  to  two  rival  powers,  which 
conftantly  tended  to  deftroy  each  other. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  Lycurgus  could 
write  and  read  j  but  he  was  determined,  fay 
they,  not  to  write  his  own  laws,  in  order 
that  the  people  might  fix  them  better  in  their 
minds  by  learning  them  by  heart.* 

I  dare  affirm,  that  thofe  who  hazarded  fuch 
an  affertion  had  not  common  fenfe  ;  iince  the 
people  could  as  well  learn  by  heart  thefe  pre- 
tended laws  of  Lycurgus,  when  written,  and 
in  the  archives  of  Sparta,  as  thofe  of  Solon 
were  in  the  citadel  of  Athens.  In  order  to 
juftify  one  abfurdity,recourfeishadto  reafon- 

*  Cragius,  dc  la  Republique  de  Lacedcmone,  lib.  3. 
p.  169. 
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ings,  yet  more  abfurd  than  the  inftitution 
itfelf ;  and  to  this  are  thofe  reduced,  who 
propofe  paradoxes,  or  endeavour  to  defend 
thole  of  another. 

For  want  of  written  laws,  fays  Cicero,  the 
Spartans  governed  themfclves  by  manners, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  cuftoms  and  ufuages  :  for 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  the  old  men,  as  amongft  fa- 
vages,  would  acquire  a  great  confideration 
and  authority  j  for  they  often  knew  an  infinu- 
ty  of  things  which  other  men  could  notknow> 
and  might  be  interrogated  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity and  fpirit  of  a  cuftom,  and  lay  down 
all  they  had  learnt  from  the  mouths  of  their 
fathers  and  grand  fathers. 

But,  in  fpite  of  this  authority  of  the  old 
men,  it  was  fometimes  leen  at  Sparta,  that  a 
magiftrate  appeared  in  public  to  fay,  that  he 
had  traced  back  an  ancient  law,  that  had  ef- 
caped  the  memory  of  the  nation  ;  and  after- 
wards they  attributed  this  law  to  Lycurgus,who 
was  a  phantom,  under  cover  of  which,  the 
politicians  and  intriguers  played  their  parts  : 
as  they  failed  of  annals,  regifters,  and  docu~ 
ments,  it  was  impoflible  with  exactnefs  to 
recur  to  the  origin  of  a  civil  inftitution.  Tra- 
dition 
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dition  varied  extremely,  refpe<fling  the  degree 
of  power  lodged  in  the  firft  ephori.  The 
kings  fpoke  of  all  thefe  things  in  one  way, 
and  the  magiftrates  for  their  parts  in  ano, 
ther,* 

An  author,  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl ob- 
liged to  difcufs the  elements  of  legiflation,  and 
difcover  the  firft  fources  of  Grecian  jurifpru- 
dence,  affirms,  that  the  refult  of  his  refearches 
•were,  that  he  found  Lycurgus  had  made  no 
civil  law  at  Lacedemonjf  and,  as  we  have 
proved,  that  he  made  no  political  law,  it 
muft  be  concluded,  that  he  limited  himfelf  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Cretan  exercifes, 
without  knowing  how  to  read  or  write ;  for, 
otherwife,  he  muft  be  the  moil  whimfical  of 
men  to  reject  the  afliftance  of  writing,  which 
alone  can  preferve  the  remembrance  of  pri- 
mitive laws,  and  protect  them  from  altera^ 
tions  that  the  voice  of  every  generation  and 
every  interpreter  would  introduce,  one  while 
in  changing  the  words,  at  another  time  the 
fpirit. 

*  PJutarque,  vie  de  Cleomene. 

•f  Goguet,  de  1'Origine  des  Arts,  dcs  Sciences,  des 
Loix,  torn.  5.   p.  83. 

One 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  firft 
olympiad,  the  alphabet  was  very  little  ufed  in 
Greece  :  and  we  may  be  allured,  that  people 
fo  barbarous,  and  fuch  enemies  of  all  kind 
of  improvement,  as  the  Dorians  of  Laconia 
were,  had  then  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  had  reafon  to  take  no- 
tice, that  Lacedemon  and  Crete,  were  pre- 
cifely  the  two  countries  of  Greece,  where  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  known  but  of  late 
date ;  though  they  were  very  commonly  fung 
in  Beotia  and  Attica*.  After  that,  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing,  that 
the  firlt  copy  of  thefe  poems  was  carried 
from  Afia  into  Europe  by  Lycurgus,  who 
has  been  confounded  with  different  perfons 
of  the  .fame  name :  and,  in  attributing  to 
fome,  which  could  not  but  belong  to  others, 
they  firft  embarrafled  the  order  of  chronolo- 
gy, and  at  length,  the  order  of  hiftory. 

We  have  already,  more  than  once,  had  occa- 
fiontoobferve,  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  that 
among  the  Greeks  in  general,  hiftorical  criti- 
cifm  was,  of  all  the  fciences,  that,  which  made 

*  Maxime  de  Tye,    Differtation  33,  de  1'edition  dfe 
Londres,  1740. 
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the  leaftfenfible  progrefs;  becaufethephilofo- 
phers,  and  learned  men  amongft  them,  never 
learned  any  other  language  than  their  own. 
It  has  been  imagined,  that  this  method,  proper 
in  appearance  to  abridge  the  courfe  of  their 
ftudies,  gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  moderns  ;  it  is  exactly  the  contrary  ;  for 
by  the  help  of  foreign  languages,  we  have 
known  how  to  judge  of  the  genius  of  an  in- 
finity of  nations ;  to  certify  a  great  number 
of  monuments ;  and,  in  the  end,  deftroy  the 
vain  credulity,  and  that  mythological  fpirit, 
which  were  the  two  great  fcourges  of  Greece, 
and  of  all  the  Afiatics,  who  learnt  no  other 
tongue  than  their  own. 

Amongft  a  people  like  the  Spartans, 
plunged  as  we  know  into  profound  ignorance 
purely  voluntary,  we  can  by  no  other  means 
pierce  through  the  veil  of  antiquity,  nor  dis- 
ftinguim  the  inftitutions,  which  a  falfe  tradi- 
tion attributed  to  Lycurgus,  from  thofe  which 
were  really  his  work.  If,  it  was  he,  who 
who  ordered  the  afTaffinations  of  the  Helotes, 
without  any  form  of  procefs,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, truly  perfidious,  this  atrocious  thing 
alone,  in  his  fanguinary  legiflation,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  blaft  his  name  and  memory  for 
ever.  It  would  be  yet  worfe,  ii  it  was  he, 

who 


who  changed  the  Lacedemonians  into  a  ped- 
ple  of  foldiers;  employed  at  firft  to  make  a 
conqueft  of  Meflenia,  and  fucceflively  to 
plunder  all  the  Grecian  ftates.  To  defire 
that  fuch  robbers  mould,  in  the  midft  of 
arms,  blood  and  pillage,  reftrain  their  incli- 
nations, is  to  unite  things,  that  God  himfelf 
cannot  combine:  for,  if  the  mind  of  the  wife 
man  can  fcarcely  contain  itfelf  in  profperity, 
how  mail  fuch  wicked  men  as  thefe,  be  able 
to  make  a  moderate  ufe  of  viclory  !  1  believe, 
even,  that  it  was  muchagainft  their  will,  that 
they  faw  themfelves  at  length  obliged  to 
employ  writing,  relative  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  bind  one  people  to  another : 
when  they  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Argos,  or  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Athens, 
they  cut  the  articles  on  pillars,  or  columns  of 
marble,  and  every  contracting  power  pre- 
ferved  a  copy.  As  the  Spartans  depofited 
all  thefe  monuments  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Amyclea,  it  was  thought,  that  in  digging 
to  a  certain  depth,  it  might  be  poffible  to 
difcover  fome  infcriptions  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, refpecling  the  hiftory  of  Greece. 
But  as  thefe  refearches,  undertaken  at  the 
expence  of  Louis  the  i4th,  in  a  place  called 
Slabo-chori,  were  not  directed  by  a  notion 
pofitive  enough  as  to  the  locality,  they  dug 

up 
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tip  only  a  catalogue  of  the  prieftefles  of 
Apollo*.  This  infcription  is  not  fo  old  as  it 
has  been  thought ;  for  the  manner  of  writing 
alternatively  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right 
to  left,  is  nothing  lefs  than  a  proof  of  its  anti- 
quity ;  fince  to  me  it  appears  certain,  that  this 
kind  of  character,  which  they  commonly  call- 
ed Boujlrophedony  remained  much  longer  in 
ufe  in  Arcadia,  MelTenia,  and  Laconia,  than 
it  did  at  Athens.  It  is  a  general  notion,  that 
the  Spartans  were  the  only  Greeks  that  em- 
ployed a  kind  of  cypher,  for  their  inftruc- 
tions  to  their  generals  and  embaffaders ; 
but,  we  have  juft  faid,  that  it  was  always 
their  great  maxim  to  fpread  an  impenetrable 
cloud  over  all  the  fprings  and  operations  of 
their  policy,  which  were  generally  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  light. 
All,  fays  Thucydides,  that  appears  beneficial 
to  them,  is  always  efteemed  honeft  in  their 
fight;  and  thisMachiavelifm  was  yet  often 
accompanied  with  a  national  pride,  which, 
on  the  leaft  referve,  changed  to  bafencfs. 
The  Spartans  had  written  fome  letters  to 
Thebes,  in  a  very  laconic  ftyle,  or,  which  is 

*  Mr.  Baithelemy  a  donne  une  explication  des  in- 
criptions  d'Amyclcs  dans  le  Tome  23,  de  1'Acad.  dcs 
Belles  lettres. 

VOL.  II.  Ccc  the 
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the  fame  thing,  very  infolent  ;  but,  when 
they  had  been  completely  beaten  at  Leuftra, 
they  began  to  lengthen  their  phrafes.  ««  It 
was  I,  faid  Epaminondas,  who  taught  them 
that  politenefs"*. 


II. 

Analyfa  of  (he  Lacedemonian  Government. 

THE  Grecian  politicians  defined  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Government,  by  terms  fo 
happily  invented,  and  fo  energic,  that  we  fee 
them  at  this  day,  facredly  preferved  in  the 
language  of  all  the  people  of  Europe  :  but, 
when  it  is  a  queftion  to  define  the  govern- 
ment of  Sparta,  then  the  greateft  politicians, 
fays  Plato,  are  fmgularly  embarrafled. 

In  effect,  fuch  a  definition  can  neither  be 
made  in  few  words,  nor  in  few  lentences ; 
for  fo  complicated  a  performance,  muft  be 
looked  at  in  different  points  of  view. 

*  The  Greek  text  fays,  that  Epaminondas  put  an  cud 
to  the  Laconifin,  or  Brachyology,  of  the  Spartans, 

•     With 
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With  refpedl  to  the  Hclotes,  and  the  fub- 
dued  inhabitants  of  Meflenia,  this  conftitu- 
tion  was  defpotic,  and  more  abfolute  than 
that  of  Perlia  or  Turkey.  The  Helotes  po£- 
fefled  nothing  they  could  call  their  own  ;  and 
we  have  already  obferved,  that,  over  and 
above  the  flavery  of  the  glebe,  and  military 
fervice,  they  might  be  killed  at  pleafure :  but 
this  right,  which  the  Polifh  nobility  have 
dared  formerly  to  exercife  over  the  peafants 
and  cultivators,  fuppofes  the  moil  frightful 
defpotifm,  that  the  human  mind  has  been 
able  to  conceive,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  its  per- 
verfenefs. 

With  refpect  to  the  tributary  inhabitants 
of  Laconia,  they  had  no  right  of  voting  in 
the  national  aflemblies,  nor  any  reprefenta- 
tive  in  the  ftate  deliberations,  nor  any  direct 
fhare  in  the  civil  government.  Theconftitu- 
tion  of  Sparta  was  oligarchic,  that  is  to  fay, 
a  fmall  mumber  there  opprefled  the  larger ; 
as  the  nobles  of  Venice  opprefs  the  citizens, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent. 

As  to  the  true  Lacedemonians  of  the  Do- 
ric race,  who  compofed  the  governing  na- 
tion, their  government  was  an  imperfect  de- 
mocracy ;  enflaved  by  two  hereditary  cap- 
tains- 
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tains-general,  whom  they  called  kings.  What 
proves  that  this  ftate  was,  at  the  bottom,  de- 
mocratic, is,  that  the  people  had  the  right  to 
give  fanction  to  the  laws,  to  make  war  and 
peace,  to  create  fenators  during  life,  and  to 
choofe  the  five  great  magiftrates,  which  they 
called  the  Ephori,  who  were  annual. 

Thus,  all  that  which  conftitutes  the  eflence 
of  fovereignty,  relided  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  who,  to  keep  the  kings  in  proper 
bounds,  and  reprefs  their  ambition,  were 
obliged  to  entruft  f  o  great  a  power  with  the 
Ephori,  that  in  no  republic  in  the  world, 
did  the  firfl  magiftrate  poflefs  fo  much  au- 
thority. This  fvftem  of  counterpoizing  po- 
litics, were  the  principal  defects  of  this  con- 
ftitution  ;  where,  to  avoid  defpotifm,  they 
had  recourfe  to  tyranny. 

At  firft,  the  Ephori  fupplied  the  defect  of 
written  laws,  by  an  arbitrary  decision  ;  and 
they  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  without 
appeal  from  their  tribunal,  to  any  court  of 
juftice;  in  fuch  a  way,  that  their  authority 
was,  as  Ariltotle  has  defined  it,  Ifo-tyrannic, 
or  equal  to  tyranny.  The  only  thing  that 
the  people  had  refufed  them,  is,  that  in  no 
cafe,  they  ftiould  take  the  command  of 

armies 
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armies  or  fleers  j  and  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
fide  in  Sparta,  like  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Rome,  who  dared  not  abfent  them- 
felves. 

It  is  eafy  to  underftand,  why  fuch  formid- 
able magiftrates,  whofe  fight  only  frightened 
a  man,  ought  not  to  command  armies  :  for, 
then  they  would  have  become  more  powerful 
than  the  republic  itfclf,  as  no  force  could  be 
found  to  reprefs  theirs. 

The  influence  of  the  Spartan  fenate  went 
into  decline  as  that  of  the  ephori  increafed. 
Befides,  this  fenate,  compofed  of  old  men  to 
the  number  of  twenty  eight,  the  youngcft 
of  which  mud  be  fixty  years  of  age,  really 
wanted  vigour  and  energy;  for  it  is  certain, 
fays  a  Greek  philofopher,  that  in  man  the 
mind  grows  old  with  the  body.  To  prevent 
an  inconvenience  of  this  kind  thefe  counfel- 
lors  mould  have  been  annual  and  not  during 
life;  and  then  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from 
their  falling  into  childhood,  which  often 
happened. 

By  degrees  they  deprived  thefe  old  men  of 
any  dccifion  in  great  matters,  and  left  them 
only  the  civil  caufes ;  fo  that  they  refembled 

rather 
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rather  a  court  of  juftice,  than  a  political  de- 
partment ;  they  are  therefore  little  mention- 
ed in  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  whilft  they  are 
confiantly  fpeaking  of  the  ephori,  whom  the 
people  chofe  annually,  and  took  care  to 
choofe  them  from  the  Plebeian  families  ;  for 
the  nobility  of  Sparta  was  attached  to  the  court 
faction,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  them.*  It  appears  indeed 
very  probable,  that  a  nobleman  could  not 
there  be  one  of  the  ephori,  more  than  a  patri- 
cian at  Rome,  could  be  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  Ci- 
cero pretended  that  the  election  of  Clodius, 
who  belonged  to  a  Patrician  family,  was 
null,  and  againft  the  law  ;  although  he  had 
abjured  his  nobility,  in  procuring  himfelf  to 
be  adopted  a  man  of  the  people,  which  was 
purely  a  civil  fiction.* 

The  two  Spartan  kings  were  members  of 
the  fenate  by  birth,  where  they  had  each  a 
vote  ;  but  they  never  dared  to  enter  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  ephori,  except  they  had  been 
called  upon,  and  when  fummoned  in  that 

*  Ubbo  Emmius,  de  la  Republique  Lacedemone, 
P-  3*5- 

*  Cicero,  pour  fa  maifon,  aux  Pontifes. 

way, 
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•Way,  they  were  obliged  to  obey,  otherwife  a 
band  of  guards  would  have  conveyed  them 
from  the  throne  to  the  prifon :  for  thefe 
great  magiftrates  had  the  power  of  fending 
the  kings  to  prifon  ;  and  this  was  what  they 
thought  the  lance  and  buckler  of  liberty. 
But  the  event  proved,  that  even  thefe  arms 
were  not  tempered  highly  enough,  to  refill 
the  impreffions  of  this  kind  of  defpotifm, 
that  the  greateft  politicians  of  Greece  defined 
by  the  following  characters  :  it  is,  fay  they, 
"a  ftate  where  one  man  only  governs  the  peo- 
ple according  to  maxims,  which  are  not  di- 
rected towards  the  interefts  of  the  fubjects, 
but  towards  the  intereft  of  the  fovereign, 
and  the  reigning  family. "f 

When  the  Spartan  kings  were  chargeable 
with  any  faults  not  abfolutely  deferving  ex- 
ile, or  death,  they  were  punifhed  by  a  pecuni- 
ary fine  :  and  Thucydides  fays,  that  king 
Agis  was  condemned  to  pay  100,000  drach- 
mas oftilver,  of  the  currency  of  Egis,  and  to 
have  his  houfe  rafed  to  the  ground,  as  in 
former  times  they  had  rafed  that  of  the  king 
Teoty  chides.  J 


Ariftotle,  Politiques,  lib.  3.  c.  4.  et  lib.  4. 
J  Thueydide,  lib.  5,  et  Herodote,  lib.  6. 
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Agis,  by  tears,  prayers,  and  promifes,  pre- 
vailed lo  far  as  to  calm  the  people;  but  it 
was  impoflible  to  appeafe  another  ftorm 
•which  was  feen  to  fpread  over  the  heads  of  his 
fucceffors.  Thefe  princes,  in  their  quality 
of  hereditary  captains,  had  alone  the  right  of 
commanding  armies  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
camp  they  became  true  fovereigns,  directed 
the  military  operations  as  they  liked,  gave, 
or  refufed  to  give  battle,  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  led  the  troops  wherever  they  plea- 
fed.  As  Agis  appeared  to  have  abufed  thefe 
eminent  prerogatives,  the  Spartans  fixed 
bounds  to  them,  and  fubmitted  the  kings  to 
a  council  of  ten  commiffioners,  without 
whofe  confent  they  dared  not  to  undertake 
any  thing  with  the  army. 

This  revolution,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  418  before  our  era,  forms  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  the  hiflory  of  Sparta ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  the  royal  authority  went  on  always 
diminiming;  till,  that,  at  length,  Cleomenes, 
in  open  day,  cut  the  throats  of  the  fiveephori, 
broke  their  tribunal,  annihiliated  their  name 
even,  and  fubdued  the  ftate,  as  Cefar  enflaved 
Rome.  But  that  which  Cefar  never  under- 
took, that  is  to  fay,  to  get  rid  of  Pompey  by 

poifon, 
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poifon,  Cleomenes  dared  to  try,  and  he  poi- 
foned  the  laft  king  of  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Eurypontides  ;  fo  that  he  who  belonged 
to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Agides,  remained 
the  fole  and  only  matter  and  governor  in  the 
middle  of  Sparta. 

Such  was  necefiarily  to  be  the  effecT:  of  the 
dyarchy,  or  double  royalty  ;  and  of  all  this 
whimfical  conftitution,  formed,  as  has  been 
feen,  by  a  concourfe  of  blind  caufes  and  po- 
litical errors,  which  they  at  length  endeavou- 
red to  correct  by  an  equilibrium  difficult  to 
find,  between  the  power  of  the  ephori  and  the 
kings,  who  conftantly  preferred  the  moft  un- 
certain war  to  profound  peace  ;  for  in  fpite  of 
the  (hackles  they  endeavoured  to  put  on  them, 
they   found  themfelves  infinitely   lefs  con- 
flrained  irt  the  midft  of  an  army,  than  in  the 
capital,  where  the  magiitrates  watched  them 
as  tutors  watch  their  pupils.  So  the  fpirit  of 
this  military  government  was  a  difeafe,   of 
which  the  tick  themfelves  had  an  intereit  in 
not  being  cured. 

The  Lacedemonian  nobility  confided,  pro- 
perly, in  a  body  of  knights,  whom  they  na- 
med Hippagr/Us,  whilft  they  defcribed  the 
VOL.  II  D  d  d  plebeians 
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plebeians  in  general  by  the  term  Cores,  § 
Thefe  were  divided  into  two  clafTes,  the  laft  of 
which  had  only  an  active  voice  to  create  ma- 
giftrates,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  the 
magiftracy,  and  the  citizens  of  this  order 
they  called  the  fubalterns,  whilft  the  others 
took  the  title  of  equals,  and  had  an  active 
and  paffive  voice  to  choofe,  or  be  chofen. 
But  the  Ephorat  was  the  higheft  degree  they 
could  attain;  and  as  the  duration  of  this  pow- 
er was  confined  to  twelve  months,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  lofe  in  making  a  fortune,  they 
ought  to  take  all  poflible  advantage  of  fuch 
plenitude  of  authority,  which  placed  the  ge- 
neral direction  of  the  finances  in  their  hands. 
But  we  have  already  obferved,  that  this  de- 
partment was  frequently  in  extreme  diforder; 
the  principal  caufe  of  which  originated  from 
the  prerogative  attached  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Ephori,  who  were  not  obliged  to  give  ac- 
count of  their  adminiftration  to  any  one,  juft 

§  They  are  called  Coroi  in  a  fragment  of  Archytas  ci- 
ted by  Stobasus.  The  Subalterns  were  excluded  the 
public  repafts  and  magiftracy,  on  account  of  their  ac- 
knowledged indigence.  Mr.  Capperonier  has  confoun- 
ded the  Hypomiones  with  the  Helotes. 

like 
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like  the  great  inagiftrates  at  Crete,  called  the 
Cofmcs.* 

The  twenty-eight  fenators  of  Sparta,  who 
were  for  life,  had  no  caufe  to  haften  fo  much 
as  the  ephori;but,  in  return,  they  did  not  give 
them  fuch  ample  means  to  enrich  themfelvcs. 
The  principal  fubtleties  they  could  put  in 
practice  related  to  the  tranfactions  with  their 
allies  ;  for  inftead  of  furnifhing  their  contin- 
gent in  effective  troops,  they  eafily  obtained 
permiflion  from  the  fenate  to  pay  fo  much 
money,  and  then  they  every  day  gave  half  a 
drachma  of  Egis,  for  the  pay  of  every  Spar- 
tan foot  foldier,  and  two  drachmas  to  every 
horieman  for  his  daily  pay. 

It  is  eafy  to  judge  from  thefe  particulars, 
of  the  degree  of  venality  that  infected  all  the 
departments  of  this  ftate,  where  they  traffic- 
ked even  with  the  lives  of  men  :  and  it  was 
exactly  this  trade  from  which  they  mould 

*  Meurfius  et  Ubbo  Emmius  de  la  Republique  des 
Cretois,  p.  67. 

+  Xenophon,  Helleniques,  lib.  5.  The  Spartans  gat- 
tied  greatly  upon  fuch  pay,  as  they  got  men  cheaper 
from  their  own  people  and  the  Helotes,  for  their 
allies, 

have 
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have  abftained  to  prevent  the  frightful  pro-, 
gref  s  of  depopulation,  which  was  every  day 
more  and  more  ftriking.  Formerly,  the  Doric 
Spartans,  without  reckoning  the  Helotes, 
could  bring  nearly  ten  thoufand  warrours  into 
the  field  j  which,  under  the  reign  of  Agis, 
were  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals : 
fince,  they  were  reduced  to  nothing ;  and 
Laconia  prefented  the  pidlure  of  a  frightful, 
defolate  country. 

The  moft  plaufible  excufe,  left  at  this  day- 
to  thofe,  who  with  enthufiafm  preach  up 
this  form  of  government,  is,  that  they  did 
not  know  it,  and  had  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing it:  writing  at  hazard,  and  judging  in 
the  fame  way,  they  have  made  books,  much 
the  fame  as  one  makes  a  dream. 


III. 

Of  the  Spartan  Colonies. 

THE  three  principal  cities,  that  the  an- 
cients looked  upon  as  colonies  of  Lacedemon, 
were  exactly  thofe,  which  were  the  moft  dif-, 
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tinguifhed  by  their  exceflivc  difTolutenefs  of 
manners.  At  firft,  at  Tarentum,  they  cele- 
brated the  bacchanalia,  in  fuch  a  way,  that, 
during  their  drunken  fits,  they  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  in  Italy  or  Sicily  :  then 
like  Pentheus,  they  thought  they  faw  two 
funs,  and  confounded  Mount  Vefuvius  with 
/Etna.  Next  follows  Byzantium,  where  they 
drank  no  lels  than  at  Tarenturn.  Laftly, 
comes  Cyrena,  the  mother  of  luxury  and  ef- 
feminacy j  where  philofophy  itielf  was  fo 
degenerated,  that  they  placed  the  Cyrenaic 
feel,  at  Jome  degrees  below  epicurifm. 

The  origin  of  the  Tarentines,  is  not  ob- 
fcure  ;  they  were,  as  we  have  feen,  indebted 
to  the  incredible  debauches  of  the  Lacede- 
monian virgins,  for  their  exiftence  :  after- 
wards, they  embarked  for  great  Greece,  which 
was  then  like  America  in  our  days  ;  and  the 
adventurers,  who  had  no  houfe  at  home,  went 
there  to  build  a  city.  But,  as  to  Byfantiurn 
and  Cyrena,  one  may  politively  affirm  againft 
the  authority  of  the  ancients,  that  they  were 
not  true  colonies  of  Sparta  ;  where  the  ex- 
treme weaknefs  of  its  population,  did  not 
allow  of  fending  out  a  body  of  men,  con- 
fiderable  enough  in  number,  to  people  a  ne\v 


We 
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We  know,  at  this  day,  the  exacT:  method 
that  the  Spartans  took  to  found  the  military 
colony  of  Heraclea,  beyond  the  Thermopylae, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Trachis.  They 
got  together  all  the  beggars  and  vagabonds 
they  could  find  in  the  Peleponnefus,  provided 
they  were  of  the  Doric  race ;  for  they  abfo- 
lutely  excluded  the  Achaians,  lonians,  and, 
confequently,  all  Athenians  in  general.  In 
ipite  of  this,  the  adventurers  of  this  eftab- 
lifhment,  contrived  to  eriroll  ten  thoufand 
emigrants,  of  every  age  and  fexj  amongft 
whom,  prehaps,  they  did  not  reckon  forty 
Spartans.  This  troop  of  adventurers,  went 
in  the  88th  olympiad,  about  the  year  426  be- 
fore our  era,  to  found,  with  great  noife  and 
ihow,  the  city  of  Heraclea*. 

This  eftablifhment  was,  accordingto  all  the 
rigour  of  terms,  a  colony  ;  but  not  a  colony 
formed  of  men,  natives  of  the  city  :  fo  that 
one  may  be  much  deceived  in  looking  upon 
the  Heracleans,  as  a  nation  ifluing  from  the 
heart  of  Lacedemon,  which,  being  a  mili- 
tary ftate,  employed  itfelf  in  founding  mili- 
tary colonies,  the  mofl  unhappy  of  all  thofe 

*  Marcien  d'Heraclee,  Thucydide,  lib.  3.  et  Dio- 
dore  de  Sicile,  lib,  1 2. 

that 
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that  imagination,  or  idea,  can  prefent  to  man. 
I  do  not  believe,  that  on  the  globe  there  has 
ever  exifted,  calamities  and  difafters,  com- 
parable to  thofe  felt  by  the  Heracleans  : 
and,  if  one  was  defirous  of  faying  how  often 
it  had  been  attacked  and  plundered,  it  would 
require  a  long  difcuffion.  The  Spartans,  to 
keep  them  under  the  yoke,  fpread  torrents 
of  blood,  by  cutting  the  throats,  without  pity, 
of  all  the  colonifts,  who  mew  the  lead  incli- 
nation towards  independence  j  and  this  was 
the  firft  caufe  that  weakened  this  eftablim- 
ment  at  its  birth,  and  announced  the  great 
misfortunes  with  which  it  was  threatened. 

We  may  in  general  affirm,  that  the  ancients 
followed  falfe  principles,  relative  to  the  foun- 
dation of  colonies  ;  and  we  know  of  no  ftate, 
at  this  time,  that  has  not  made  irreparable 
miftakes  in  this  refpect.     The  Lacedemon- 
ians, abfolutely  loft  the  ten  thoufand  men 
they  fent  to  Heraclea,  to  fecure  the  flrait  of 
Thermopylae  ;  and  the  Athenians,  on  their 
part,  loll  the  ten  thoufand  men  fent  to  Am- 
phipolis,  to  fecure  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Strymon.     Tyre,  in  constructing  Carthage, 
thought  to  poflefs  the  commerce  of  Africa; 
but,  it  was  precifely  Carthage  herfelf,  that, 

not 
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not  only  deprived  her  of  the  African  com- 
merce, but  of  that  of  Spain  alfo.     Corinth, 
had  the  imprudence  to  fuffer  itfelf,  firft,  to 
be  weakened,  and  afterwards  totally  hum- 
bled, by  the  colonies  of  Syracufe  and  Corey ra- 
which  fucceffively  got  into  their  hands,  from 
the  metropolis,    the  choiceft    and    richeft 
branches  of  her  trade,  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  and 
all  along  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic  fea.    The 
Corinthians,  dazzled  liy  the  great  profperity, 
which  was  by  and  by  to  finilh,  thought  no- 
thing more  eafy,  than  to  make  Corcyra  re- 
turn to  its  dependance,  by  open  force ;  for 
this  purpofe,  they  undertook  a  terrible  war, 
at  a  vaft  expence,  and  failed  at  laft,  in  all 
their  attacks,  in  all  their  atteriipts,  and  in  all 
their  hopes.    Nothing  is  better  known,  than 
the  fate  of  Miletos :  with  much  building  of 
cities,  to  favour  its  commerce  on  the  black 
fea,  me  refembled  a  mother  carried  to  her 
grave,  by  her  children.     Miletos,  was  after- 
wards but  a  fhadow  ;  and,  without  the  good- 
nefs  of  its  herds  and  its  wool,  it  would  have 
fcarcely  exifted  in  the  form  of  a  town,  after 
having  been  the  mofl:  profperous  of  any  me- 
tropolis. 


Nothing  hurt  the  Roman  republic 
than  the  colonies  it  fent  beyond  the  limits 

of 
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of  Italy :  it  was  there,  according  to  the  ex- 
preflion  of  a  latin  author,  the  moft  deadly  of 
all  the  enterprizes,  that  the  politicians  of 
that  day,  are  chargeable  with.  Inftead  of 
uniting  and  concentrating  the  nation  in  a 
fpace  determined  by  nature,  they  difperfed 
them  without  end  ;  the  refult  of  which,  was 
a  mixed  breed,  who  were  Romans  by  name, 
and  enemies  of  Rome,  becaufe  their  interefts 
were  almoft  always  in  manifeft  oppofition  to 
thofe  of  the  capital. 

Thefe  examples  are  more  than  fufficient 
to  convince  ourfelves  of  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  founding  the  depths  of  a  fyftem,  fo  vaft 
and  dark,  as  that  which  relates  to  colonies 
in  general.     Amongft  the  Greeks,  they  were 
of  four  different  forts,  that  is  to  fay,  military, 
like  Heraclea;  commercial,   like  Syracufe  j 
hufbandmen,  like  thofe  placed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus  ;  and,  in 
fine,  the  political  colonies,  founded  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  eafe  the  republic   of  an 
excefs  of  population,  or,  to  get  quit  of  ci- 
tizens of  little  value.     Thefe  laft  were  the 
moft  happy  eftablifhments  of  all ;    becaufe 
they  had  no  connection  that  was  oppreflive, 
nor  any  burdenfome  dependence  on  the  mo- 
ther country ;  which  from  the  inftant  of  their 

VOL.  II.  Eee  foun- 
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foundation,  renounced  all  kind  of  empire 
over  the  emigrants  ;  neither  was  Sparta  feen 
to  have  ever  endeavoured  to  arrogate  to  itfelf 
a  fhadow  of  authority  over  Tarentum,  which 
was  a  political  colony.  Such  was  in  general 
the  condition  of  mod  of  the  cities  founded  on 
the  coafts  of  great-  Greece  and  Afia-Minor; 
and,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  this  was  the 
caufe  that  contributed  fo  much  to  make  thefe 
cities  flourilhing.  Some  in  their  turns  became 
principal  cities,  built  many  new  towns,  and 
threw  out  a  hundred  branches,  like  healthy 
trees  planted  in  a  fertile  foil. 

Finally,  the  obfervation  made  refpecting  the 
mixture  of  men,  gleaned  from  all  the  valleys 
of  the  Peloponnefus  to  found  the  city  of  He- 
raclea,  may  be  extended  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  colonies  ;  for  amongft  them 
there  exifled  very  few  who  were  compofed 
of  families  the  iflue  of  one  and  the  fame 
country,  becaufe  a  crew  of  vagabonds  always 
joined  every  emigration  j  and  the  only  rule 
we  mould  take  care  to  obferve,  is,  that  the 
Dorians  and  lonians  are  never  to  be  con- 
founded as  belonging  to  the  fame  colony  ; 
for  there  was  fuch  invincible  antipathy  be- 
tween thefe  two  people,  that  it  fometimes 

changed 
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changed  to  an  intolerable  want  of  humanity. 
Jt  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  in  the  territory  of 
Athens  there  was  a  temple,  where  the  priefts 
would  not  fuffer  a  man  of  the  Doric  race  to 
enter ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  national 
hatred  had  great  influence  in  thofe  continual 
wars  among  the  European  Greeks :  but  if  I 
was  defirous  to  fearch  out  thecaufes  of  the' 
averiion,  that  the  lonians  had  conceived  to 
the  Dorians,  I  fhould  be  drawn  away  farther 
than  the  bounds  of  my  fubjecT:,  to  which  it  is 
neceflary  to  return. 


IV. 

Of  the  Political  diffblution  of  Lacedtmon. 

NEVER  were  a  poeple  feen  to  expire  in 
fuch  terrible  convulfions,  as  thofe  with  which 
the  Spartans  expired. 

At  the  naval  battle  fought  on  the  coaft  of 
Gnidus,  they  loft  the  empire  of  the  fea,  which 
they  had  ufurped  ten  years.  At  the  battle 
of  Leuclra  they  lofl  the  conqueft  of  MefTe- 
nia,  in  which  all  their  force  confifted  ;  they 

had 
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had  abfolutely  none  to  refift  the  Macedonian 
arms  when  attacked  by  them.  Antipaterat 
once  overturned  all  their  troops  in  the  fields 
of  Mantinea,  and  Antigonus  afterwards  de- 
feated them  yet  more  terribly,  at  Sellafia,  in 
the  year  222  before  our  era.  Then  the  king 
Cleomenes,  who  had  poifoned  his  colleague, 
afTaflmated  the  ephori,  and  loft  his  army  and 
capital  j  being  without  refources  or  hopes, 
left  the  Grecian  country,  and  faved  himfelf 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  fmifhed  all  by 
flaying  his  body  like  that  of  a  wild  bealr,  and 
fixing  it  to  a  gibbet  in  Alexandria,  which  was 
the  end  of  his  prefumption  and  horrible  vil- 
lainies. When  the  Spartans  heard  the  news 
of  his  death,  far  from  revenging  his  manes, 
difgraced  by  themoft  horrible  of  cataftrophes, 
they  put  their  royalty  to  fale,  and  fold  it  to 
the  beft  bidder.  -  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  ve- 
nality in  them,  fays  Polybius,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  avarice,  that  they  had  the  art  to  make 
a  trade  of  the  greateft  of  evils,  under  the 
veil  of  the  greateft  good  fortune. 

An  adventurer,  named  Lycurgus,  of  whofe 
extraction  and  family  nothing  is  known, 
bought  this  pretended  monarchy,  in  paying 

to 
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to  each  magiftrate  a  talent  of  filver,  of  the 
currency  of  Egis,  or  about  7,500  livres. 

This  man  behaved  like  a  financier,  who 
endeavoured  to  draw  a  double  of  what  he  had 
rifked  in  this  hazardous  engagement.  His 
reign,  though  of  mort  duration,  was  a  fuc- 
cefllon  of  difagreeable  events  and  political  er- 
rors. Neverthelefs,  thofe  who  had  received 
his  money  were  interefted  in  fupporting  him 
againft  the  pretenders  who  came  to  difpute 
the  pofTeflion  of  the  throne ;  and  amongft 
which,  above  all,  was  feen  a  child  of  the  name 
of  Agefipolis,  who  faid  he  was  fprung  from 
the  blood  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta,  of 
the  branch  of  the  Heraclides,  which  we  have 
feen  finiflied  in  the  perfon  of  Cleomenes, 
hanged  in  Egypt.  Whatever  was  the  rights 
of  this  candidate,  the  fadion  of  Lycurgus 
drove  him  from  all  the  places  of  Laconia,  fo 
that  he  was  a  wanderer  the  reft  of  his  life, 
without  houfe  or  home,  like  a  beggar,  and  it 
could  not  be  difcovered  in  what  part  of  the 
world  Agefipolis  finimed  his  days. 

At  the  death  of  Lycurgus,  the  confufion 
and  diforder  augmented  to  that  degree,  at 
Sparta,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  appear- 
ance of  legiflation,  or  fhadow  of  government ; 

fo 
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fo  that  the  ftate  was  fubdued  by  an  ufurper, 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Machanidas, 
who  engaged  himfelf  in  a  ufelefs  and  unfor- 
tunate war,  where  he  loft  his  life,  and  part  of 
his  army. 

Then,  upon  this  fcene  of  horrors,  flatted 
up  the  tyrant  Nabis ;  the  moft  unnatural 
monfter,  and  the  moft  bloody,  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  human  form.  His  cruelty  far  fur- 
patted  that  of  Phalaris,  of  Agrigentum,  or 
Denys,  of  Syracufe ;  whofe  names,  are,  in- 
deed, more  famous,  but,  whofe  crimes  were 
not,  in  reality,  neither  fo  determined,  nor 
fo  atrocious.  He  began  his  reign,  by  fend- 
ing all  the  Spartans,  of  the  Doric  race,  who 
remained,  into  exile;  and  afterwards  fu- 
borned  Cretan  affaflins,  who  went  and  cut 
the  throats  of  thoie  banimed  folks,  one  after 
another,  even  to  the  laft. 

Nabis,  having  in  this  manner  extinguifhed 
this  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  exterminated 
a  great  number  of  the  Helotes,  he  repeopled 
Sparta,  by  drawing  together,  under  magni- 
ficent promifes,  and,  above  all,  by  the  hope 
of  pardon,  the  robbers,  facrilegious,  mur- 
derers, and,  in  fliort,  all  the  villains  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia ;  by  which,  he  contrived  to  get 

together, 
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together,  a  body  of  1 5000  men,  efcaped  from 
the  fword  of  juftice;  for  there  was  not  an 
individual  amongft  them,  fays  Polybius,  who 
had  not  merited  the  mod  fevere  punifhment, 
bv  his  infamous  actions*. 

9 

Such  were  the  modern  Lacedemonians, 
who  formed  themfelves  into  a  body,  towards 
the  year  202  before  our  era,  which  we  mull 
not  confound  with  the  ancient,  of  whom  no 
veftige  was  left  on  the  furface  of  the  Earth  ; 
and,  as  we  have  feen,  expired,  by  degrees,  in 
the  flames  of  thofe  wars,  they  continually 
lighted  up. 

As  foon  as  Nabis  was  furrounded  with  fo 
many  fatellites,  who,  to  great  experience  in 
villany,  joined  great  intrepidity  in  enterprize, 
he  began  to  fet  up  for  a  conqueror ;  invad- 
ed a  part  of  Meflenia,  took  Argos,  and  took, 
moreover,  many  cities  in  the  ifle  of  Crete, 
from  which  he  exacted  moft  heavy  tributes. 
Afterwards,  he  built  a  fleet  of  corfair  velTels, 
which  cruized  about  Cape  Malea ;  which  was 
then  called  the  Golden  Cape,  becaufe  they  no 
where  took  fuch  prizes  as  there :  and,  as  Na- 
bis had  the  ifland  of  Cytherea  in  his  pofTes- 

*  Fiagmcnt  du  13  livre  dc  1'hiftoire  de  Polybc  dc 
Cafaubon. 
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fion,  it  was  almoft  impoflible,  that  a  mer- 
chant fhip  on  thofe  coafts,  could  efcape  him. 

There  were  never  feen  fuch  great  rob- 
beries committed  in  Greece,  with  fuch  con- 
fummate  impudence.  The  city  of  Lacede- 
mon,  then  refembled  a  cavern,  where  the 
freebooters  lodged  their  captures.  The  wife 
of  Nabis,  who  carried  on  a  like  trade  with 
her  hufband,  brought  there  all  the  trinkets 
and  ornaments,  and  every  thing  that  had 
been  ufed  as  drefs,  and  cloaths,  of  which 
the  women  of  Argos  had  been  plundered,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  fays  Livy,  that  perfons  of  the 
firft  condition,  were  reduced  to  abfolute 
nudity  ;  and  this,  within  the  walls  of  ancient 
Argos,  which  had  been  one  of  the  moft  fu- 
perb  and  opulent  cities  of  the  Peloponnefus. 

It  was  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  depredations, 
that  the  Spartan  tyrant  invented  a  murdering 
inftrument,  as  terrible  as  the  bull  of  Phala- 
ris,  but  much  more  complicated.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  that  Polybius  has 
given  of  it,  an  automaton,  which  reprefented 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  covered  with  a  rich 
drapery;  and,  by  means  of  different  hidden 
fprings,  it  feized  the  men,  hekUhem  clofely 
embraced,  and  finilhed,  by.ftabbing  in  their 

breads 
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breads  fo  many  blades  of  {harp  iron,  that 
they  expired  in  the  moft  horrible  pains,  if 
they  perfifted  in  their  obftinacy,  of  not  de- 
claring where  they  had  hid  their  money. 

Thofe  who  have  doubted  of  thefe  atro- 
cious fads,  are,  probably,  in  the  fame  cafe 
with  the  Sicilian  Timeus,  who  pretended  to 
be  well  verfed  in  hiitorical  criticifm,  and 
who,  to  give  a  proof  of  his  fagacity,  took  it 
upon  himfelf  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  the 
bull  of  Phalaris,  under  pretence,  that  no  trace 
was  to  be  ieen  of  it  in  Sicily ;  but,  afterwards, 
it  was  found  at  Carthage,  among  other  fpoils 
carried  away  from  Agrigentum  :  and  the 
Carthaginians  probably  employed  it,  to  burn 
their  children  alive,  in  honour  of  Molock. 

As  Nabis  was  very  fortunate  in  his  depre- 
dations, the  court  of  Macedonia  began  then 
to  give  him  publickly  the  title  of  king  j  but 
the  Achaian  league,  gave  him  only  that  of 
robber :  and,  'as  he  incommoded  all  the  Me- 
diterranean commerce,  without  refpecting 
veflels  which  carried  the  Roman  colours,  the 
Romans,  fays  Cicero,  who  had  exprefsly  un- 
dertaken wars  for  the  protection  of  fimple 
merchants,  would  not  be  long  expofed  to 
(uch  outrages  ;  they  came  to  befiege  the  ty- 
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rant  of  Sparta  in  his  capital,  where^he  was 
entrenched  at  the  head  of  a  garrifon  of  1 5,000 
ftrong.  After  many  battles  and  aflaults,  they 
obliged  him,  in  the  end,  to  accept  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  that  the  conqueror  prefcribed. 
Firft  they  took  away  all  his  privateers,  with 
a  pofitive  prohibition  to  build  any  more ; 
they  afterwards  detached  from  the  Spartan 
empire  all  the  maritime  places  fituated  along 
the  coafts  of  Laconia,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  fighed  after  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  thus  emanci- 
pated from  the  dominion  of  their  ancient 
metropolis,  then  took  the  title  of  Eleuthero- 
Laconians,  or  free,  the  origin  of  which  goes 
up  to  the  559  year  of  Rome,  and  not  to  the 
reign  of  Auguftus,  as  Paufanias,who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Roman  hiftory,  has  ftated  the 
faft.* 

This  freedom  of  the  municipals  was  the 

*  Tite  Live,  Decad,  4.  lib.  4.  The  Emperor  Au- 
guftus  may  have  confined  the  independence  of  the  ma- 
ritime cities  of  Laconia  by  new  privileges,  acquired  more 
than  an  age  beforeby  the  treaty  between  the  Romans 

and  Nabis. 
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laft  political  diflblution  of  Lacedemon, 
which  ccafed  to  be  reckoned  amongft  the 
great  ftates  of  Greece,  where  it  formed  no 
more  than  a  city,  whofe  jurifdiction  was  li- 
mited to  fome  weak  towns. 

It  is  enough  to  reflect  on  this  courfe  of 
events  that  we  have  fo  haftily  pafled  over,  to 
conceive,  that  fuch  muft  neceflarily  be  the 
dreadful  ifTue  of  a  conftitution  purely  milita- 
ry, which  firft  rofe  by  conquefts,  plunged 
afterwards  into  luxury,  and  expired  in  the 
end  in  robbery,  anarchy,  and  fuch  forgetful  - 
nefs  of  all  moral  principles,  that  has  never 
been  feen  among  the  mod  barbarous  of  the 
ancient  continent,  whofe  perverfenefs  and 
corruption  never  went  fuch  lengths. 

As  foon  as  the  tyrant  Nabis  had  been  aflaf- 
finatedby  the  robbers  of  Etolia,  the  Achaian 
league  fent  a  body  of  the  army  to  Sparta,  to 
purge  this  infamous  city,  at  leaft  of  a  part  of 
the  villains  there  collected.  Some  amongft 
them  fled  then  to  the  maritime  places,  and  it 
is  with  their  mixture  with  the  Laconian 
freedmen,  that  the  modern  Mainotes  are  if- 
fued,  of  whom  much  has  beenfaid  in  Europe 
without  ever  knowing  them. 

Cow- 
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Confederations  upon  the  Hiftory  and  the  MameK 
of  the  Mdnotes. 


THIS  nation  of  fmall  numbers,  which  has 
during  feveral  ages  been  fpread  along  the 
weft  coaft  of  Laconia,  do  not  defcend  as  has 
been  believed  from  the  ancient  Sparr^^ns^ 
but  draws  its  origin  on  the  contrary  from  a 
people,  the  declared  enemy  of  Sparta,  name- 
ly, from  the  Laconians  withdrawn  from  the 
tyrannic  yoke  of  their  metropolis,  who  trea- 
ted them  as  flaves,  or  rather  as  beafts. 

,  ;     -. 

The  chief  place,  or  the  capital  of  the  Mai- 
notes  of  the  north,  has  at  all  times  been  the 
little  city  of  Oetylos,  which  being  a  maritime 
pkee  was  amongft  the  number  of  the  freed 
municipals. 

jo^     ?m> 

As  the  Greek .  language  is  prodigioufly 
changed  in  the  mouths  of  the  Mainotes, 
they  have  corrupted  the  name  of  Oetylos 

into 
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into  that  of  Vitulo,  where  their  bifhop  for- 
merly relided,  with  a  troop  of  Caloyers,  of 
the  order  of  Bafile,  who  were  a  banditti  as 
dangerous  as  the  reft  of  the  nation  :  they  of- 
ten went  themfelves  to  command  on  robbing 
expeditions,  and  plunder  the  merchants  of 
MefTenia,  and  the  Turks  of  Corow.  When 
a  whole  week  flipt  away  without  having  made 
a  capture,  the  inhabitants  of  Vitulo  put  on 
mourning,  and  complained  bitterly  of  Pro- 
vidence, who  feemed  to  have  forgotten  them. 

In  this  corner  of  the  Peleponnefus,  they 
•were  not  content  to  carry  off  all  that  could  be 
found  at  land,  but  they  there  robbed  hor- 
ribly by  fea ;  according  to  the  ancient  max- 
ims of  the  fatellites  of  Nabis,  who  had  mix- 
ed with  the  Eleuthro-Laconians.  In  fine, 
the  coaft  of  Maina  was  fo  redoubtable  to  the 
navigators,  that  they  dared  not  touch  there, 
to  take  in  water,  during  the  greateft  diftrefs 
of  their  crews*. 

To  enter  at  this  time  into  fome  geogra- 
phical relations,  touching  the  interior  of  this 
fmall  country,,  inhabited  by  fuch  great  rob- 
bers, one  muff'  imagine  a  fhore  of  five  or  fix 

*  Voyage  de  la  Grece.de  Webler.  T.  i.  p.  171. 
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leagues  extent,  on  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tayge- 
tus,  to  the  rocks  of  Tenarus,  which  is  now 
called  Matapan.  This  foil  is  naturally  dry  ; 
and  there  are  only  fome  valleys  proper  for 
the  culture  of  barley,  mulberry  trees,  fome 
evergreen  oaks,  and  olive  trees,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  Attica. 

. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  coaft,  have  a  long 

time  fmce  been  divided  into  two  diftindt 
races :  thofe  who  occupy  the  north  part,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Vitulo, 
have  the  reputation  of  being  lefs  cruel  and 
atrocious,  than  the  Mainotes  of  the  fouth  ; 
which  they  have  been  accu Homed  to  call 
Cacovougnisy  or  the  villains  of  the  mountain. 
Expofed  almoft  naked  to  the  heats  of  the 
fun,  and  to  the  intemperance  of  the  climate, 
upon  a  very  elevated  foil,  they  are,  as  we 
have  faid,  very  fvvarthy ;  and  ferocioufnefs 
appears  in  every  feature  of  their  favage  phy- 
liognomy . 

It  is  their  cuftom,  at  all  times  to  go  armed, 
and  to  maffacre,  without  mercy,  thofe  who 
have  been  wrecked  in  the  Laconic  gulph,  and 
fwim  afhore  at  Cape  Tenarus :  they  after- 
wards let  their  ftript  bodies  lye  on  this  dole- 
ful 
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ful  coaft,  without  burial ;  where  every  ob- 
ject one  fees,  infpires  a  profound  horrour. 
The  habitations  there  confift  of  forry  huts, 
for  the  moft  part  difperfed  round  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Laconic  city ;  where  the  Otto- 
mans fince  conftruded  a  fortrefs,  they  called 
Turcogli-Olimionas,  whilft  the  modern  Greeks, 
as  ignorant  in  geography  as  the  Turks  them  - 
felves,  call  it  Maina ;  which  name  is  fince 
fpread  over  all  this  coafl,  by  a  ftrange  con- 
fulion  of  terms*. 

In  the  memoirs  relative  to  the  imperial 
family  of  Comnenes,  of  which  I  fhould  hav« 
been  ignorant,  if  Mr.  de  Croix,  fecretary  of 
the  king  of  France,  at  Lifle   in  Flanders, 
had  not  been  fo  obliging  as  to  communicate 
them  :  we  find  there,  that  towards  the  year 
1474,  an  adventurer  appeared  amongft  the 
Mainotes,  who  called   himfelf    the  fon  of 
David,  laft  emperor  of  Trebifonde,  of  the 
Comnene  race.  The  anonymous  perfon,  who 
has  digefled  the  hiftory  of  this  fatal  dynafly, 
has  no  doubt,  but  that  this  adventurer,  call- 
ed Nicephorus,  was  really  what  he  pretend - 
"  ed  to  be;  bur,  I  am  convinced,  that  it  is 

*  Coronelli,  Mem.  Geogra.  de  la  Morea.  p.  99.  The 
pofition  of  Maina,  anfwers  to  that  of  the  old  city  of 
Tenaron. 

impoffiblc 
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impoffible  now  to  afcertain  a  facT:  fo  envel- 
loped  in  darknefs,  amongft  fuch  a  nation  as 
the  modern  Greeks,  who  have  forged  fo 
many  falfe  acls,  and  falfe  legends,  that  the 
Caloyers  of  Mount  Athos,  could  not  read  the 
whole  of  them,  in  the  courie  of  a  long  life*. 

However  that  may  be,  this  Nicephorus, 
we  have  mentioned,  had  the  art  to  engage 
the  bifhop  of  Vitulo  in  his  intereft,  and  to 
be  acknowledged  by  him  as  a  prince,  iflue 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Comnenes.  He  took, 
in  confequence  of  that,  the  title  of  Proto- 
geronte,  as  who  mould  fay,  firft  old  man,  or 
firft  fenator  of  the  Maina  coaft  ;  where  his 
defcendants  reign  fince,  almoft  defpotically. 
At  length,  there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance 
of  liberty,  in  this  form  of  government; 
where  the  Proto-gerontes  on  one  fide,  and 
the  clergy  on  the  other,  opprefled  a  nation, 
who  pretended  to  be  independent. 

The  fultans  of  Conftantinople,  never  paid 
any  ferious  attention  to  this  pretended  inde- 
pendence of  the  highlanders  of  Maina  ;  and  in 
all  the  great  empires  of  Afia,  are  to  be  found 

+  Precis  hiftorique,  dc  la  maifon  imperiale  des  Com- 
nefes.  p..  83. 
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hordes  almoft  favages,  who  live  on  rapine, 
and  obey  nobody  ;  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of 
Turkey ;  the  Curds  and  Delomites  of  Perfia ; 
the  MiaolTes  of  China  ;  the  Bils  of  the  Mo- 
gul j  the  Mardicores  of  the  kingdom  of  Gu- 
zurat ;  and,  in  fhort,  of  more  than  fifty  races 
of  fuch  like  men ;  of  which,  fome,  though 
comprehended  in  civilized  countries,  are  yet 
Authropophagi.  It  has  even  been  pretended, 
that,  1782,  the  Zigueners  fed  on  human  flem, 
in  Hungary,  without  any  knowledge  of  it,  at 
the  court  of  Vienna.  Thefe people,  emigrated 
from  a  canton  of  Indoftan,  and  fettled  there ; 
where   they   formed,  probably,    a  tribe  of 
Mardicores,  of  whom.  Mr.  D'Anville,  has 
much  fpoken  in  his  geographical  memoirs  of 
India,  without  ever  being  able  to  difcover 
the  origin  of  fuch  a  nation.      But,  there  is 
not,  in   my  opinion,   any   doubt,    but   the 
Mordicores  or  man-eaters  of  the  kingdom 
of  Guzrurat,  defcended  from  thofe  ancient 
Indous,  they   called  Padeans,  becaufe   they 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pader.  They 
were,  according  to  fome  Greek  and  latin 
authors,,  the  moft  terrible  of  the  Authropo- 
phagi ever  known. 

-iTC  - 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  Mainotes  of 
Laconia,  have  allo  in  the  fits  of  fanatic  fury, 

' 

VOL'.  TI  G  g  g  devoured 
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devoured  many  Mahometans  of  the  Morea ; 

and  in  general  they  committed  fo  many  maf- 
iacres  and  excefles  on  the  confines  of  MefTe- 
nia  and  fo  cruelly  incommoded  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Coronand  Modon,  that  the  governors 
of  thefe  places  came  to  chaftife  them  in  1676; 
but,  inftead  of  making  any  refinance  againfl 
the  Turks,  the  Mainotes  of  the  north  hajd 
the  cowardice  to  leave  the  country,  and  favc 
to  the  number  of  four  thoufand  men,  in  fix 
great  vefTels,  fome  of  which  were  loft  before 
they  reached  Corfu. 

The  reft  of  this  little  fleet,  after  having 
been  thefport  of  the  winds  over  all  the  Me- 
diterranean, at  length  difembarked  this  fugi- 
tive people  at  Paomia  in  Corlica,  where  they 
formed  a  kind  of  colony,  of  which  fome  fenfi- 
ble  marks  ftill  remain.* 

1O?    Ifl    • 
TTf*  -n\Ji     _>.  |Q 

Amongft  thefe  emigrants  tranfplanted  in 
Corlica,  they  reckoned  a  certain  Stephano- 
fouky  as  he  faid  Proto-gerontc>  or  prince  of 
the  Mainotes,  afterwards  a  Parthenius  callitig 
himielf  bifhopof  Vitulio  in  Laconia,  and,  in 
sritno  cJoi 

*  Anecdotes  Hifloriqucs  de  la  Colonie  Grecqwe, 
etabli  a  Paomia  en  corfe  en  1676.  Bofwell  aufli,  et 
C^pbiagi,  tome  2.  p.  287. 

fhort 
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fhort  a  great  number  of  Caloyers,  who  pre- 
fently  got  into  difputes  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  price  of  whofe  bulls  and  briefs 
they  refufed  to  pay,  as  fixed  at  the  datery, 
which  was  no  credit  to  the  Greeks  or  La- 


tins. 


This  defertion  of  the  chiefs  of  all  the  cler- 
gy of  the  north  coaft  of  Maina,  threw  the 
Cacovougnis  of  the  fouth,  into  a  great  con- 
ftcrnation,  and  they  gained  the  fummits  of 
thofe  fharp  rocks,  formerly  called  the  Thy- 
rides,  above  Cape  Tenarus,  as  fait  as  they 
could.  There  they  deliberated  on  their  alar- 
ming .fituation.  It  was  then  decided  that 
thofe  pretended  princes,  who  laid  they  were 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Comnenes,  having 
been  guilty  of  high  treafon  in  abandoning 
the  country  inftead  of  defending  it,  the  dig- 
nity of  Proto-gerontc  mould  be  forever  fup- 
prefled.  They  afterwards  divided  the  country 
into  four  hereditary  captain-fhips,  which  for 
wantof  male  heirs  mould  pafs  to  the  women. 
Indeed,  towards  the  year  1 764,  a  widow  of  the 
name  of  Demetria,  who  often  headed  a  troop 
of  robbers,  to  rob  on  the  highway  from  Mo- 
•  don  to  Mifitra  j  and  the  knights  of  Malta, 
who  fornetimcs  came  there  to  amufe  them- 

felvcs 
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/elves  in  Laconia,  affirmed,  that  this  heroine. 

PL^     ^*^       T"  f^     "Xfij     ^&1J  '  t~J**  W  XI  J  J      *     4IW*  J-J+F  y 

Demetria,  made  more  prizes  by  land,  than 
they  did  upon  the  Mediterranean* 

' 


80? 


Neverthelefs,  the  Mainotes,  weakened  by 
the  flight  of  the  emigrants  retired  to  Corfica, 
and  plunged  in  civil  wars,  caufed  by  the  crea- 
ting thefe  capiainfhips,  conceived  thatfo  pre- 
carious a  fituation  could  not  be  durable  ;  and 
they  applied  to  different  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  from  them,  what  they  called 
^   Yuccour  againft  the  Turks.     We  have  feen 
a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  they  wrote  at  that 
tirne  ;  in  comparing  it  with  the  different  a&s 
drawn  up  in  Greek  by  the  Caloyers  of  t^itulo, 
it  is  not  poflible  to  difcover  the  leafl  trace  of 
the  Doric  dialed,  as  fpoken  by  the  Spartans 
of  old. 

All  thefe  petitions  were  fruitlefs,  except 
that  which  reached  the  court  at  Peterfburgh, 
who,  then  at  war  witri  the  Turks,  thought  to 
make  fome  advantage  of  it  by  fending  a  fleet 
into  the  gulph  of  MefTenia,  and  there  at- 
tempt adiverfion  which  the  Mainotes  engag- 
ed to  afjift  with  all  their  force  ;  but  the 
Mufcovites  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  having 
formed  connections  with  the  moft  perfidious 
people  in  the  world,  who  teftified  it  by  an 

a<5tion 
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action  truly  atrocious,  at  the  taking  of  Mi- 
fitra.     This  city  furrendered,  as  we  know, 
to  the  Ruffian  arms  in  1770,  according  to  a 
capitulation  fworn  to,  on  both  fides,  which 
infured  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  :  but,  the 
Mainotes  faid,    that  they   did   not  trouble 
themfelves  with  fuch  formalities ;  and,  when 
no  fuch  thing  was  thought  of,  fet  about  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  the  women  and  children, 
that  the  blood  ran  in  all  the  houfes,  which 
they  pillaged*.     After  this  unheard  wicked- 
nefs,  they  had  the  cowardice  to   quit    the 
Ruffians,  whom  they  had  called  to  their  af- 
liftance  from  the  extremity  of  the  north,  to 
the  centre  of  Greece.     In  one    night,   all 
thefe  pretended  warriors  of  Maina  deferted, 
even  to  the  laft  man  ;  which  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Coron,  and  made  the  expedition  fail  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
the  Morea  with  a  precipitation,  not  much 
unlike  a  flight.     This  was  the  laft  exploit, 
by  which  the  Cocovongnis  or  villains  of  the 
mountains,  finifhed  their  career :    and   the 
Turks  have  fince  put  them  nearly  in  the  fame 
fituation,  as  the  other  tributaries  of  the  San- 
gaciate  of  Mifitra. 

*  Voyage  pittorefque  de  la  Greece,  part  i.  et  Precis, 
hift,  dc  Comnenes,  p.  13. 

To 
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To  fuch  may  in  reality  be  reduced  all  the 
hiftories  of  nations  of  robbers  ;  to  whom  we 
may  apply  the  energetic  trait,  by  which 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  has  defcribed  the  genius 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Etolia :  "  the 
Athenians,  fays  he,  excel  in  eloquence;  the 
Thebans,  in  playing  on  the  flute ;  and,  the 
Etolians,  in  the  art  of  robbing  on  the  high- 
ways." 

*  /*'*••< 
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AT  length,  I  finifh  this  long  courfe  of 
difcuffions  relative  ta  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  have  been  fo  many  ages  the  object,  of 
admiration,  and  of  the  prejudiced  enthuliafm 
of  fo  many  writers;  but,  we  have,  feen  #11 
thefe  illulions  and  fables  yanifh  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, as  never  to  be  again  renewed  in  ihc  eve 
of  reafon.  :Dd  3dJ 

T          -      k        .     .     :..jjsdm  3fi3  ba^ubsi 
It  was  the  intereft  of  humanity  to  dimpate 

thofe  prejudices,  which  raifed  the  barbarous 

inhabitants  of  ancient  Sparta,  to  the  feme 
3T2fjf  Y^ni  ?t  ^inor  2J»       ^  "  *  .  •    .  -  ••-- 

pitch  of  glory  and  iUuilrjoufnefs,  with  the 

moft 
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taoft  enlightened  focieties  of  Greece,  whofe 
knowledge  and  information,  have  conftantly 
been  the  guides  to  pofterity ;  firft,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  agreeable  arts,  and,  afterwards, 
in  the  fearch  of  all  the  great  objefts  relative 
to  philofophy  and  legiflation ;  without  which, 
men  may  exift,  but,  without  which,  they 
know  not  how  to  be  happy  or  refpeftable. 

We  have  made  known  the  interiour  ftate 
of  Greece,  with  precifion  enough,  that  rea- 
ders, the  leaft  attentive,  may  be  able  to  judge 
of  what  would  have  been  the  ftate  of  this 
country,  if  the  Lacedemonians  had  fucceed- 
ed  in  conquering  and  fubduing,  and  every 
where  fpreading  that  thick  darknefs,  in  which 
they  were  themfelves  en Vel loped  :  then  would 
this  point  of  the  earth  have  been  no  more  a 
fource  of  light  to  us,  but  a  barbarous  region ; 
the  revolutions  of  which  would  have  inte- 
refted  us  as  little,  as  thofe  of  Cappadocia,  or 
of  Phrygia.     Such  conquerors,  would  not 
pnly  have  fpread  an  impenetrable  cloud  ov<;r 
the  horizon  of  Greece,  but,  they  would  have 
reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  fituation  of  the 
miferies  and  misfortunes,  to  which  they  re- 
duced the  Mifertian;  who  were  loft  to  the 
arts  and  and  fciences,  as  long  as  they  were 
enflaved  by  the  Spartans,  whofe  grand  max- 
im 
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im,  was  to  deftroy  with  the  utmoft  violence 
the  firmeft  fupports  of  civil  liberty.  And, 
as  foon  as  it  invaded  a  democratic  ftate,  it 
began,  by  effacing  every  fymptom  of  popu- 
lar government,  to  introduce  a  pernicious 
and  exceffively  oppreffive  obligarchy,  like 
that  of  the  thirty  tyrants  it  impofed  upon 
Athens,  and  like  that  of  the  ten  Harnodes, 
it  impofed  upon  all  the  cities,  which,  for 
Tome  time,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent 
of  its  arms,  and  the  wicked  artifices  of  its 
policy. 

In  fine,  the  greateft  good  fortune  that 
ever  befel  the  human  mind,  is,  that  the  dates 
of  Greece,  did  not  fink  under  the  dominion 
of  Lacedemon,  who  wanted  neither  will, 
nor  means,  nor  ambition,  to  execute  fuch  a 
conqueft :  but  the  inherent  defects  of  its  con- 
ftitution,  wafted  it  from  day  to.  day,  that  it 
could  not  maintain  a  decided  afcendency 
upon  the  continent,  for  more  than  twenty- 
nine  years ;  which,  Demofthenes  affirms, 
was  the  longed  term  of  its  fuperiority. 
As  to  the  empire  of  the  fea,  which  it  ac- 
quired at  the  battle  of  Egos-pdtamos,  by 
the  corruptions  of  Lyfander,  it  lod  it  after- 
wards, at  the  battle  of  Gnidus:  all  the  efforts 
it  made  from  that  time,  were  abfolutely  ufe- 

lefs; 
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lefs  j  for  at  the  time,  that  by  its  greateft  per- 
ferverance  it  began  to  repair  its  naval  forces, 
Epaminondas  deftroyed  all  its  land  forces. 
Then  it  was  plunged  into  the  greateft  of  mis- 
fortunes, and,  in  fhort,  totally  exterminated, 
by  the  horrible  tyranny  of  Nabis ;  which  ex- 
hibits the  moft  frightful  pidlure,  in  all  the 
hiftory  of  expiring  Greece. 


The  Tranjlator  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  De 
Pauwt  without  acknowledging  the  greate/l  refpetl 
for  his  genius  and  learning,  and,  thefoundejl  cri- 
ticifm,  where  judgment  may  be  faffed ;  andt  in 
things  problematical,  that  his  conjectures  are  ge- 
nerally fuch,  as  the  mojl  enlightened  mind  only 
could  furnijh.  His  great  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tural hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  is  vijible  in  every 
defcription,  from  the  folitary  favage  of  the  defert, 
to  the  man  whofc  attions  are  regulated,  by  philo- 
fophy  and  virtue. 
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